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STEINWAY & SONS 


AT THE 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION 


PARIS, 1867. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Have been Awarded the 


FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 


For American Pianoes in all Three Styles Exhibited, viz., Grand, Square, and Upright, 
this Medal being DISTINCTLY CLASSIFIED FIRST IN ORDER OF MERIT 
and placed at the head of the List of all Exhibitors, in proof of 
which the following 


OFFFICIAL CBRTIFICATE 


Of the President A Members of the International Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X) 
is subjoined : 

* TL certify that the Finst Gotp Mepa for American Pianos has been unanimously 
awarded to Messrs. Steinway by the Jury of the International Exhibition. First on the 
List in Class X 

*MILINET, President of International Jury 
Grorces KAstNeR, ) 
ag re ae i Members of the % 

° B. Gevannr. International Jury. 
J. SCHEIDMEYER. 

This unanimous decision of the International Class Jury, endorsed by the Supreme 
Group Jury, and afirmed by the Imperial Commission, being ‘he final verdict of the only 
tribunal determining the rank of the awards at the Exposition, places The Sleinway 
Pianos at the head of all others, in competition with over Four Hundred Pianos 
entered by the most celebrated European and American manufacturers 
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C. G. GUNTHER & SONS 


HAVE NOW OPEN THEIR ENTIRE STOCK OF 


LADIES’ FURS, 


Comprising one of their largest assortments, and specially manufactured 
for the 


ae = ‘2s 2 & Be 


Attention is particularly directed to their NOVELTIES for the Season 
comprising 


BROWN FUR SEAL SACQUES, 
BLACK PERSIAN LAMB SACQUES, 
GREY PERSIAN LAMB SACQUES, 
BLACK ASTRAKAN LAMB SACQUES, 
GREY KRIMMER LAMB SACQUES, 


Also some specially Imported Styles of 


Paris & London Fur Basques, Vests & Muffs, 


very rich and elegant in their designs, and exhibited at the 
PARIS BXPOSITION. 
NOTIONS IN FUR BOAS, NECK-TIES, & SCARFS 


NEW STYLES IN LADIES’ FUR TURBANS, 


FANCY FUR TRIMMINGS, Ete. 
C. CG. GUNTHER & SONS, 
FUR DEALERS AND FURRIERS, 


502 and 504 Broadway, New York. 
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Capital, - - - - + $2,000,000. 


— +. 


THE 





NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


OF NEW YORK. 





W. K. KITCHEN, President. 


J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 





SURPLUS, - - - - - $1,400,000. 


This Bank offers its services to Banks, Bankers, Incorporations 





Merchants, and individuals generally, as their Fiscal Agents in New 
York for the transaction of all ordinary banking business, including 


the buying and selling of Government and other securities. 





With one or more correspondents in every city in the Union, its 
facilities for the making of collections are unrivaled, and its terms 


extremely favorable. 
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BEST QUALITY! LOWEST PRICE ! I! 








GLASS & PLATED WARE. 


o¢ 





We are now offering a large assortment of 
‘ f ~ & ‘ 2) Sm 
China, Glass & Silber Plated Mare, 
< OY xe eP 
GAS FIXTURES 
RENCH CLocks, BRoN zee, eg, 
- New AnD PEAUTIFUL JESIGNs, 
AT LOWER PRICES 
Than similar goods can be purchased elsewhere. 


Our Plated Ware is from the manufactories of the well-known MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA O0., and ROGERS, SMITH & OO,, and is warranted to 


give entire satisfaction in every particular. 


——-— #00 - 


¢. COLLAMORE & CO., 


731 BROADWAY, 
One door above Waverly Place, NEW YORK. 


GILMAN COLLAMORE. HENRY H. HOLLY. 
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JOHN C. HAM, 








No, 10 East Fourth Street, 


COR. BROADWAY, 


Carriage ana Harness 


WAI OP ACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 1857. 


Having larger facilities for manufacturing than any house in 
the City combined, with a very favorable lease, is enabled to sell 


20 per cent. less than Broadway stores. 


His styles are not equalled by any establishment in this country 
for their symmetry of style, fine and elaborate finish. 

In proof of which, would refer to his Premiums awarded by 
the American Institute in 1840, 1844, 1851 and 1852. Also, a 
Gold Medal at the World’s Fair, in the City of New York, 1854 
and 1855. 


S27" Orders promptly and satisfactorily filled or no sale. 


All Carriages bearing his name are Warranted 


As To THE WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS BEING GOOD. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW OR 


——— 6” 








THE EXERCISES WILL BE RESUMED AS FOLLOWS: 


IN THE SCHOOL OF ART, 


September 4, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


September 11. 


IN THE 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS 


AND 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


September 20. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


October 2. 


THE SCHOOL OF ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 


AND THE 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
October 17. 


2. — 


Examinations for Admission to the Department of Science and Letters will 
take place in the Council Room on TUESDAY, September 19, at 94, A. M 


For Circulars, enquire at the University, Washington square. 


ISAAC FERRIS, 
September, 1867 Chancellor, 
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FIARTFORD, CONN. 










ASSETS OVER - - - - - $1,500,000 
INCOM B@ for the past year - - - $848,607.71 


DIVIDEND January 1, i867, 50 per Cent. 















EV éRY POLICY ISSUED BY THE COMPANY IS NON-FORFEITING FOR THE 
FULL AMOUNT OF PREMIUM PAID IN EVEN DOLLARS, A LIB- 
ERALITY NOT SURPASSED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THIS COMPANY HAS PAID IN LOSSES $108,150. 






A Dividend paid on every full premium earned by th » Company. Nearly all restrictions 
remove l tor lence, employment, and travel. ‘hese facts prove couclusively that persons 
ab wt to insure should choose this C npany. 







DIRENCTORS : 








EDSON FFSSENDEN, EPWARD GOODMAN, | JONATHAN RB. BUNCE, 
JAMES I, HOSMER, JOHN H. GOODWIN, Jol “wd C, PARSONS, 
BARZILLAIL HUDSON GDORGE W. Moo . AA C. GOODMAN, 
ALBERT DAY THOMAS SMITH, DR ‘VI ON LILLYER, 
GURDON TRUMBULL, NEWTON CASE, THOMAS MARTIN, 
TERTIUS WADSWORTH, JAMES ?. FOSTER, LUISA E. SAGE, 










EDSON FLSSENDEN, President JAMES F. BURNS, Secretary. 
A. W. BARROWS, M. D., Medical Examiner 
Parties desiring Agencies on Liberal Terms, apply at Home Office, or to any of th 


GENERAL AGENTS 











wing 






















John FE. Dewitt, 153 Broalway, New York J.B Allen & Co., 122 ith 4thstreet, Phila 
H. A. Brewster, 519 7th st., Washingion, D.C. | M. V. 1. Bull. 48 B.oalway, Al ny, N.Y 
W, HL. Guild, 1°24 Washimegton st., Boston, Mas 1z 1 French, South i Indiana, 

B. F. Breckinridge. Columbus, Olio Sam uel he ‘be ‘ris, Davenport, l.wa, 

C. D. Lakey, 80 LaSalle :t., Chicago, Ill. L, E. B. Winslow, St. Louis, Mo. 






Walrath and Tuttle, Milwaukee, Was } T.G. Jones, An ka, Minn. 
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Aes tora SF ates ov f FT allaae 

WAUQETS Seulare College, 
487, 489 & 491 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Tims Institution, which has enjoyed a high and wide 
reputation ever since its foundation in 1838, has now received 
from the Legislature of the State of New York a regular 
College Charter. The aim and purpose of the President and 
Trustees will now be to raise the standard of Ladies’ education, 
and to afford the best facilities for acquiring a thorough and 
complete training, not only in those studies and accomplish- 
ments which are generally comprised in female education, but 
also in the classics and physical sciences ; in short, to bring the 
course of study as nearly as possible to the level of that of 
our young men’s colleges. 

With this view, provision has been made for the pursuit 
of the Greek, Latin, German.and French Languages. The classical 
course is made optional after the close of the Sophomore year, 
so that pupils desirous of pursuing more fully other branches, 
either in modern languages or natural science, may have the 
opportunity of doing so 

The fine arts form a separate and independent department 
of study, under the personal charge of Mr. F. Bb. Carrrenrer, 
and the supervision of Mr. Ilunrinerox, President of the 
National Academy of Design. Drawing in outline forms part 
of the regular course, but painting in oil or water-colors is not 
included, and is to be prosecuted by special students. 

Physiology, and several allied branches, are to be formed 
into the Department of Home Philosophy, the aim of which 
shall be to teach, on the widest scale possible in such institution, 
the applications of science to the conduct of every-day life. 

In conformity with the plan in the OLp RutGers INstirvrs, 
the Coiiece will still maintain an Academie and a Preparatory 
School, at which children and young girls may study under the 
same system and influences as those of the CoLLEceE itself. 

The Terms inthe Preparatory Department are $100 per year; 
in the Academie $150, and in the College F200, with the excep- 
tion of the Senior year, when tho expenses of graduation are 
added to the annual rate, so as to make it $250 

For further information, application may be made in person 
or by letter to 


HENRY M. PIERCE, L.L.D., President. 
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The Leading Democratic Journal of Pennsylvania, 


—__— > ea 


“THE AGE.” 


a 


Great Improvements ang Great Inducements ! 


THE UNION AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


As Low-priced as the Cheapest—Equalled by Few-—Excelled 
by None! 


A first-class Newspaper containing the very latest intelligence from all 
parts of the world, and the only Democratic Morning Journal published in 
Philadelphia. Advertisers will find it desirable medium for giving publicity 
to their cards, as Tae AGE has a larger mail list and reaches a class who 
subscribe for no other pxper. - 

Published every morning (except Sundays), at No. 430 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


















TERMS: 
$9.00 per annum. 4.50 for six months. $2.50 for three months 
THE WEHEKLY AGH. 

A complete Compendium of the News of the week. Adapted to the 


wants of the Politician, the Farmer, the Merchant, the Mechanic, the Family 
Circle, and the General Reader 


READ OUR TERMS. 










ONE COPY, ONE YEAR . $2.00 
FIVE COPIES secese 9.00 
TEN COPLES Sudshndes Fens peonanae .okbnstesccenbenacnt “ 17.50 


TWENTY COPIES 33.00 

















The following deductions from the above rates, will be made when all 
the pipers ordered are sent to a single address,and not addressed severally. to 
the members of the club: 





FIVE COPIES, ONE YEAR cocsece . ... $8.50 
TEN COPLES eeceen senecve osecnees ovne 16,50 
TWENTY COPIES Sees o* © ese .-- 30.00 





One copy will be furnished gratis for getting up a club of ten, or more 
to one address, for one year. 


Address all orders to 
WELSH & ROBB, Proprietors, 
No, 430 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA- 
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NEW BOOKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 


Some of the nicest and most attractive books that can be found in the market, are now bein 


published by the American Scnpay Scnoot Unton. Among them are 

A STORY OF A CHINESE BOY IN CALIFORNIA, 16mo. cloth. $1.25. 
OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS : Or, The Two Lives and Their End. 16mo. cloth. $1.25 
KITTY’S KNITTING NEEDLES, and Other Stories. By the 


Se 


author of “The Oiled Feather 
ries 18ino. cloth 50 cents 


HELPLESS CHRISTIE ; Or, Ernest’s Bible Verse. 18mo. cloth, 45 cents 
ANSWERED PRAYER ; Or, How Maggie's Prayer was Answered. 18mo 


ALL THE WAY ACROSS, Ap illustration of the fundamental doctrines of the Christian faith. 
jy Rev. Jonn Hall, D D., of Dublin 18n0 15 and 22 cents 


cloth. 45 cents. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. A Ballad. Single copies, 3 cents ; per 100 copies , $ 
THE LAST SHILLING ; Or, the Selfish Child. 18mo, cloth. 65 cents 

THE ORPHANS OF GLEN ELDER. A Scottish Story. l6mo. cloth. $1 
THERR’S NO TIME TO SPARE \ Dialogu 18mo. 15 cent 
THE LITTLE MEDICINE CARRIER. 18mo. 40 cents 

THE CHILDREN IN THE WOODS. A new edition, with beautifu 
DR. LEIGHTON’S CHILDREN, 


illustrations. 18mo. 15 cents 


A series of TEN interesting and instructive storie as follow 

THEOTORE’S TROUBLE, MARK’S COMPOS. TION, COVETED BONNET, 

BERTIE’S Visi AUNT PRISCILLA STINGY LEWIS, 

CHIP AND KIITY, SUNDAY-SCHOOUL PICNIC SLtONE HOUSE, 
HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEF 

All uniformly bound and done up in a neat paper box Price $3 


FALLING IN HARNESS; or, ASketch of the Life of the R 
30 cents With a photograph, 60 cents 

JEANIE’S NEW THOUGHTS, and Other Stories, 18mo. cloth 

HOURS WITH WORKING WOMEN. lismo 

ABBEY ; or, Taking it Easy 

THE YOUNG HEIRESS ; or, Building on the Sand 

WAITING FOR THE MORNING 

LOLLA r, The Sin of Greediness 

STEPHEN GRATTIAN’S FAITH 16mo. 

JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER 

IT ISN’T RIGHT ; or, Frank Johnson’s Reason, 16mo. clot! 

NELLY r, The Best Inheritance 


ev, John W. Barton L8smo. cloth 


40 cents, 


THE AMETHYSI! A powerful argument for total abstiner 
paper 25 cents Cloth, 45 cents 

PARNELL’S HERMIT. Handsomely printed and illustrated 

AFTER ALI Exhibiting the freeness and ful.ness of salvation by Christ 18mo 15 centa 

MY FRIEND’S F.JEND. 18mo, cloth, 

MAY I NOT? By th: author of “ What Can I Do?’ An in 


d harge of duty 30 cents 


ice from intoxicating drinks, 18m¢e 


Square 16mo $1.25 


ructive aid to the knewledge and 


talogues of the Society’s Publications and sample copies of its Periodicals, 
v. DR. NEWTON, furnished on application to 


ALEXANDER KIRKPATRICK, 
Superintendent of Depositories. 


1122 Chestnut st.eet, Phiiadelphia, 


Or to G. S, SCOFIELD, 


599 Broadway, New York. 


Or, W. R. PORT, 
, No. 3 Custom house Place, Chicago, Ill, 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Gniversity of Albany. 








This School has now Turrz Termsa YEAR. Tre First 
commences on the First Tuspay ot September, the Seconp 
on the Lasr Tugespay of Movember, and the Tuirp on the 
First Tuespay of March each term continuing twelve wecks. 

Three successive terr.s constitute the entire course, and 
entitle the student to become a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete 
as to the instruction embraced in it. The method of teach- 
ing is by lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot 
Courts. Two lectures are given each day except Saturdays, 
and two Moot Courts held each week, at which causes are 
first argued by the previously appointed disputants, then dis- 
cussed and decided by the class, followed by the views of 
the presiding Professor. The law is taught both as a Science 
and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the State is open to the stu- 
dents, under proper regulations, and all the terms of the 
Supreme Court and the Court of App als, the highest Courts ot 
this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

Phe Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
for three, $100, each payable in advance. The Professors, 
aud leading topics upon which they lecture, are the following: 

Hon. Ira Harris, LL.D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal 
Law, Personal Rights. 

Amos Dean, LL.D, Personal Property, Contract, Commer- 
cial Law. 

Circulars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH. LL.D., President. 
OrLanvo Means, LL.D., Sveretary. 
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THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICERS: 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary, H. STOKES, President, 
S.N. STEBBINS, Actuary, C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 


ANNUAL INCOME WEARLY $2,000,000. 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURE IN DIVIDENDS AND MODES OF INSURANCE, 
SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. 
EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASH COMPANY, 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS, 
INSURERS RECEIVE THE LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN, 
DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING POLICIES, 


wm NTP TWP SO FT Te TD “a Th PS 

vwyo CLATMS VWPRPAUD. 

ALL KINDS OF NON-FORFEITING LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED, 
POLICIES INCONTESTABLE, 


LOANS MADE ON POLICIES, 


ALL POLICIES AFTER TITREE YEARS NON-FORFEITABLE, 


The following are examples of the operation of the last dividend 
POLICIES ISSUED IN 1562, ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO 
Age at Issue, Amount Insured, Premium Paid. Added to Policy, Total am't of Policy. 


4) $10,000 $1 ) $3,572 $13,725 
st) 5.00) l > 2,943 10,548 
wi) 7,500 :. 10,208 
25 7,000 5 2.595 0,505 
This is an entirely new plan, or t vith this Company, and gives insurer the largest 
return ever made by any Company in the same p 
A. DIDOIS, Medical Exam t tl Nice from 2 to 5 P.M, 
H. G. PIFTARD, Assistant Med. Examiner, at the oftite from 11 to 12 M. 
A Liberal Arruncement will be made with Solicitors for 


new business broucht to the olflice, 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS), 





MA VHATTANVILLE, NEW YORE. 


This institution, incorporated and empowered to confer De 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, 
and physical development of students. The situation of the 
College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an 
elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, beside the 
village of Manhattanville, about eight miles from New York 


city. 


Its object is to afford the youth of our country the means of 
acquiring the highest grade of education attained in the best 
Americen universities or colleges. While its conductors mean 
that the classic languages shall be thoroughly studied, they have 
resolved to give a prominence to the higher mathematics and 
natural sciences not hitherto received in any similar institution 
in this country ; thus combining the advantages of a first-class 
College and Polytechnic Institute. 


Before receiving any degree, the classical student will be 
required not only to be able to translate with facility any classic 
author, whether Greek or Latin, whose style he has studied ; he 
must also be able to express his ideas orally as well as in writ- 
ing, with more or less fluency, at least in the latter language ; 
whereas the mathematical student seeking similar distinction 
must extend his scientific knowledge so as to embrace the differ- 
ential and integral calculus, together with astronomy, chem- 
istry, &c. 


The Faculty believe that neither the classics nor the mathe- 
matics claim more earnest attention, in order to constitute a 
sound and practical education, than the vernacular language 
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and literature, and accordingly their study is never intermitted 
at this institution, but is continued throughout the whole course 
in every form which has received the approval of the most expe- 
rienced and successful educators. 

Besides being carefully instructed in the analytical principles 
of the language, every student is required not only to take part 
in oral discussions on rhetoric, logic, moral philosophy, &c., but 
he must also write English essays on various subjects, which 
are, in turn, subjected to the criticisms of the whole class, as 
well as to those of the Professor having charge of that depart- 
ment, 

Although the regular preparatory schools of the college are 
the De La Salle Institute, 46 Second street, and Manhattan 
Academy, 127 West Thirty-second street, New York, another 
has been established at the college for the benefit of those who 
wish to send their children to the institution at an early age. 





TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months .......+++++.seee- sees $300 
I ris inks inidcdbeuekeaw asnesdaesanshbapegecssivuar eineniepemecenress 10 
NE nn ccnccsnehbabavaxheeiewhessso> eee eENemenbhtesioweabieenne 10 
Vacation at College ............ssescescecs sore teessercccnece secs ecsscoeecees 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra, 
School books at current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of 
five months—no deductions made when withdrawn during the 
term. The pocket-imoney of the student is deposited with the 
treasurer. 


Payment of half Session of five months in advance, 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September 
and end about the 3d of July. 

A public examination of the students is held at the end of 
the session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, 
and also during the class hours of term time, 


i*7 For particulars see Catalogue. 












Alniversity of dlotve Dame, 


ST. JOSEPH CoO., IND. 


— ———-ee+  —__ 








This Institution, incorporated in 1844, enlarged in 
1866, and fitted up with all the modern improvements, 
affords accommodation to five hundred Students. Situ- 
ated near the M. 8. & N. LR. R., it is of easy access 
from all parts of the United States. 

TERMS: 
Matriculation Fee - oocn ae 8 
Board, Bed and Bedding, and Tutition (Latin and G.vek 


included) ; Washing and Mending of Linens ; Doc- 


tor’s Fees and Medicine, add attendance in sickness, 


per Session re ae ee ee ee 150 00 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and Hebrew, each..... 10 00 
I I is linia enn aig at's nine g bane iiiind 12 50 
Se AD IE sei accndch wae ane ae bea eedcakicaemas 10 00 
eS fa ee ae eee ae - 200 
Pen scnseendbdsécs beeeaiemesabaeneeetunnbade 10 00 
Use of Philosophical and Chemical apparatus.......... 5 00 
Pn dhicttceedneceeunssesensetieaseeevede 10 00 
Students who spend their Summer vacation at the College 

are charged GREER < 6 easesecccenevectesccecssedes 35 00 


PAYMENTS TO BE MADE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
Class Books, Stationery, &e., furnished at Current Prices, 
The first Session begins on the first Tuesday of September, the 

second on the fiirst of February. 


For further particulars, address 


REV. W. CORBY, C, S. C., Prest. 
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COLLEGE 


OF THE 


( KEL ST i ae RB P () f ly OLS, 
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ST. LOUIS, MO., 1865-66. 
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} Ha B APU Dee ee ee . . . ** . 100 00 
I Da ee eee veceews eeee ceccees oad 60 00 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
[Orcanizep in 1845.] [Cuarter Perpetvat. | 


. . ° 2 = - ~ 
Having paid losses on deceased members amounting to $5,125,42 >> 
° . ° - ) , 
and declared in dividends to the living the sum of $6,002,839, with 
= x 
Hy :, 
assets well secured amounting to over 12,000,000, has just declared 
its TWENTIETH annual dividend, being 50 per cent. 


It continues to issue all classes of Life Policies, at the lowest rates 
consistent with perfect security to the members. Its distinguishing features 
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Par Cu. Benorr. Paris, 1854. 

5. Ménandre;: Etude historique et littéraire. Par GviLLAUME 
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Tre world would boast much less of the progress it has 
made if it could estimate the value of the treasures it has 
lost. None capable of forming an intelligent opinion on the 
subject can deny that the greatest intellectual productions 
We possess are thous: inds of years ole 1: these are our models - 
and they are received as such by the greatest geniuses of all 
nations. Except in a few instances we have but fragments 
of the works of the ancients; of these none have reached us 
complete, and, in general, it is the best parts that have been 
lost. 

But how many great thinkers were there who have left 
us nothing but their fame? This class are far more nu- 
merous than those whose works have reached us, even in frag- 
me ss. Thus we have not the smallest specimen of the 
works of Anaxagoras, Aristides, Epaminondas, Pythagoras, 
Epicurus, or Perie les ; even Socrates, the head of the greatest 
school of philosophers that has ever existed, we know only 
through Plato and Xenophon. 
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No historical fact is more fully attested than that Menan- 
der, whom we intend to make the subject of the present ar- 
ticle, was the greatest of all the comic writers of antiquity ; 
yet, although he wrote ove hundred and five (105),* or one 
hundred and eight (108) comedies,+ not one has come down to 
us—not even a scene. We have a few brief fragments, and 
some detached lines—nothing more. The rest we know 
from his contemporaries, aud from the poets, grammarians, 
and rhetoricians that flourished at different periods during 
the two or three centuries subsequent to his death. > All 
these regard his superiority in comedy as indisputable as 
that of Homer in epic poetry. Even the author of the 
Iliad, himself. has hardly elicited higher admiration from 
the most competent judges that Grece and Rome have pro- 
duced since Menander’s time. 

This we shall see as we proceed. In the meantime we 
may ask, should such an author be forgotten? May we not 
learn much from his life, and the fate of his productions ? 
Since it is ouly by chance that we bave learned that such 
works as those of Menander have ever existed, may we not 
well believe those indefatigable explorers of the past, who as- 
sert that for one valuable ancient work that has reaciied us 
at least twenty have accidently perished in times of war and 
avarchy, or been wantonly destroyed by the barbarian con- 
queror, or by the still more barbarous, religious fanatic ? 

Before making any attempt to indicate the peculiar 
character of Menander’s comedies, we will take a brief glance 
at the author’s life; for, although it contains little that is 
peculiar, there are certain features in it that aids us in form- 
ing an opinion of his productions. Menander was born at 
Athens three hundred and forty-two years before our era—in 
the third year of the 190th Olympiad. His father, Diopithes, 
is mentioned with honour in Greek history as having com- 
manded the Athenians on the Hellespont. Like most gen- 
eral officers in the service of rebublics, certain charges were 
made against him by his political opponents; but he had 
the glory of being detended by Demosthenes in one of his 
noblest oratious, namely that On the Affairs of the Cher- 
sonese. This fact has led some of the biographers of the poet 
to represent that a strong friendship had existed between him 
and the orator; but the latter must have been a mere child~— 


° Appolod., pp. 17, 4 t Suidas. 
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scarcely out of his cradle, when Demosthenes delivered the last 
of his renowned orations. 

Many anecdotes are related of Menander, illustrative 
of the precocity of his genius; but these claim no particular 
attention; they rest on no better foundation than the 
familiar friendship said to have subsisted between him and 
Demosthenes. There is no doubt, however, that he had 


great advantages in his youth. Ilis mother, Hegistrate, 
had reeeived the highest edueation whieh Athens—still 
the chief seat of refined learning of the world—was capable 
of affording, and she spared no pains in cultivating the mind 
of the future poet. When she felt that she could teach him 
herself no longer, she placed him under the tuition of the 
philosopher Theophrastus, one of the most learned men ahd 
greatest moralists of his time.* After having been thoroughly 
educated he was placed in charge of his unele, Alexis, the 
comic poet,t not with the view of his learning to write com- 
edy, but in order that he might profit by his uncle’s conver- 
sational powers, which had become as famous in Athens us 
those of Dr. Johnson had become in London in modern times. 

But these were not the only important influences brought 
to bear on Menander in early youth. He and Epicurus 
were born in the same year; the latter only a few months 
later than the former. While the poet and philosopher 
were still young, they contracted a strong friendship for 
ach other, which was severed only by death. Ou ac- 
count of this intimacy, Menander was represented, at 
least by his enemies, as an Epicurean plunged into all the 
refined excesses of his time. Indeed, there is good reason 
to believe, as we shall see in time, that there was some 
foundation for the charge. Whatever may have been the 
habits of Menander, it seems certain that he entirely coneur- 
red with Epicurus in regarding mental tranquillity, material 
well-being, intellectual enjoyments, and sensual pleasures as 
the essential objects of life. It is equally certain that the 
poet had the highest admiration for the philosopher ; this is 
beautifully illustratred in an epigram still extant. Because 
the fathers of Themistocles and Epicurus had the same name 
the poet, regarding the latter as brothers, congratulates 
Epicurus on having freed his country from fanaticism as 
the honoured son of Diocles had freed it from slavery. His 


® Diog. Laert., pp. 5, 36. t Proleg. Aristoph., p. 30 
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principal accusers are Pheedrus and Suidas. The former rep- 
resents him as paying his compliments to Demetrius 
Phalereus, perfumed all over with flowing garment, and ad- 
vancing with an affected and languid step : 


* Unguento delibitus vestitu adfluens 


Veniebat vressu delicato et languido. "oS 


The character given of him by Suidas is that of one 
“mad after women” (insanus post mulieres), and this seems 
confirmed by Plutarch, who styles him * the chief priest of 
love.” But, whatever were the failings of Menander, it is 
beyond question that he was respected and esteemed by all 
capable of appreciating superior culture and genius. It is 
not alone those occupying the highest rank in Athens, in- 
cluding Demetrius Phalereus, that were desirous of enjoy- 
ing his society ; we are told by the elder Pliny that the 
kings of Egypt and Macedonia, who were the greatest in 
the world in their time, sent him the most pressing invita- 
tions to take up his abode with them, the king of Egypt, 
Ptolemy Lagus, offering to send a fleet to secure his safe 
conveyance. But all the splendour of Egypt could not in- 
duce Menander to abandon Athens. This is, also, attributed 
to his amorous disposition. Among the famous * imaginary ” 
letters of Alciphron is one from Menander to his mistress 
Glycera, and one from Glycera to Menander. The poet il- 
iorms his mistress that he would not abandon her for all the 
grandeur of the earth ; her reply is full of tenderness. In 
another letter, however, she is rather doubtful of his con- 
staney, partly on account of his susceptible nature, and 
partly on account of his irresistible personal attractions. 

Whatever may have been his feelings towards the other 
sex, it Is certain that he was one of the handsomest men of 
his time. Many beautiful fragments of ancient art attest 
this fact. Several of the best artists of his time seemed to 
have taken delight in impressing his features on marble. 
Nearly a dozen portraits of him are still extant ; but by far 
the best is a statue to be be seen in one of the galleries of 
the Vatican at Rome. A. W. Schlegel was the first to di- 
rect the attention of the literary world to this beautiful and 
interesting piece of sculpture ; and M. W. Guizot was 
sv inuch delighted with it that he prefixed an engraving of 
it to the title-page of his work on Menander, which he opens 
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with a description of the statue, believing that there can be 
no better introduction to the intellectual and moral charac- 
ter of the poet. That he is right in this none who see the 
engraving will deny ; the author’s description is so graphic 
and elegant that no translation could do it justice—a fact 
which will be readily admitted by every competent judge 
from the following extract : 

* Tous ceux quise plaisent aux sublimes et charmantes choses de l’esprit 
choisiraient volontiers ce penseur amiable pour héte et pour Dieu Lare de 
leur bibliotheg ie, Sa téte est un peu penchée, et tournée a demi vers la 
gauche; niles rides de la vieillesse ni les angoisses de la douleur ne l ont 
contractée ou tlé rie; mais Vhabitude de la réflexion a impri ne surce 
front large et haut des signes austéres; et en méme temps la bouche 
relevée et doucement sevrée par un sourire contenu semble préte a trans- 
former en piquantes épigrammes les pensées qui s‘agitent sous ce front 
sérieux. L’aisance d’un esprit facile, la tranquillité que donne la longue 
expérience des hommes et de soi-inéme, la grace dune gai'é non forece 
une moquerie indnigente, respirent dans les némes traits. Les prunelles 
ne sont pas indiquées, mais les yeux sans regard ont une profondeur et 
une vie qui étonnent, Is suivent et embrassent une longue rangée de 
statues, comme si Vhomme dont nous avons 1a image voulait encore, 
maitre lui-méime, rechercher, sur les marbres ses contemporains, les secrets 
de lame humaine qu'il avait ¢tudiés jadis, Cet homme s‘appelait Mé- 
nandre.”— Guizot, p. 5. 

Before we deduce any inference from the various por- 
traits taken of Menander by contemporary artists, it is well 
to remember that in his time public opinion, in regard to 
portraits, was very different from what it is at the present 
day. An Athenian artist who took a portrait of a mau merely 
because he was rich, disgraced himself, and he was liable to 
be punished besides for violating a law that was as old as 
the time of Solon. <A similar law was in force in Rome even 
under the Republic. But, according to the Roman law, any old, 
respectable families could have the portraits (¢magines) of their 
ancestors ;* whereas, among the Athenians, the privilege was 
contined to those who distinguished themselves by their in- 
tellectual labours, and to those who rendered themselves 
illustrious by their patriotism and bravery. Those who were 
most favoured in this respect at Athens were the dramatic 
poets ; the orators ranked next; then the historians, then 
the gramimarians or crities, then the minor poets, &e. 

It is almost supertluous to remark that the number of 
portraits taken of a member of any class depended much on 
his own taste and diposition. The vain poet or his- 
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torian had ten times as many portraits as the modest 
one, if the former happened to be able to pay for them, 
and this is one of the strongest arguments addueed 
in support of the alleged Epicureanism ot Menander. It is 
certainly true that we have very few, if any, genuine por- 
traits of Aischylus, Sophocles, or Aristophanes. We have 
only ove of Demosthenes which has any pretension to gen- 
uinenesss. There are two extant which are believed to be 
true portraits of Thucydides; but there is probably not one 
of Homer, not to mention Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, &e. 

The number of portraits, then, cannot be regarded as a sale 
criterion of the esteem inwhich an Athenian author was held 
by his contemporaries. Human nature being the same at all 
times, one Was doubtless as liable to be deceived in enter- 
ing an Athenian studio in the time of Menander, as he would 
be to-day in entering a photograph gallery in Broadway. 
In the latter he would find twenty authors of the lowest or 
worst class—mere pretenders—tor one of the higher or even 
third class—one who is entitled to be ranked in any class. 

But it is not necessary to depend on the portraits of Menan- 
der in order to be convinced of the high esteem in whieh he 
was held as an author by his contemporaries, aud by all com- 
petent judges since his time. He may have been vain in 
this respect, forming an exception to the general rule, that it 
is those who are least entitled to admiration for the powers 
of their intelleet, or who have no intellectual powers, except in 
their own imagination, who take most pains to cause them- 
selves, at least to seem to be admired. Sometimes, indeed, 
men of genius are vain, but very rarely ; those of the higher 
class never. The latter are coutent with deserving fame and 
admiration. 

It is, therefore, of little consequence whether Menau- 
der was vain or not, any further than his example might in- 
fluence others. But, whatever ditf-renee of opinion there 
may be on this suoject, there is none among the ancient 
critics Who had au opportunity of examining his writings as 
to his superiority as a comic dramatist. Modern crities of 
all nations have the highest admiration for the plays of 
Aristophanes, None can deny that they are the productions 
of a great mind; and few doubt that they exercised a 
powertul influence cn the Athenians of all classes in the 
author’s time. It is certain that no author was more feared 
than Aristophanes. Even Socrates did not feel altogether at 
ease in his presence; the philosopher admitted himself, 
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though indirectly and incidentally, that he was more con- 
cerned at what the dramatic satirist might say than all 
others. These facts we have an opportunity of testing 
for ourselves—they are beyond dispute. We cannot test 
the influence of Menander in the same way, because we do 
not possess any complete part of his works. But those who 
were acquainted with them describe their characteristics. 

It it is asked who is at once the most intelligent and most 
faithful of biographers, the almost universal reply will be 
‘*Plutarch.”? Norcan the fact be denied. Plutarch was 
thoroughly educated. Although a Greek by birth and edu- 
cation, le was a citizen of the world, having travelled into 
every country that possessed any enlightenment in his time, 
remaining in each a certain period—which, in general, was 
proportioned to the amount of knowledge to be obtained in it 
-—and, accordingly, spending a considerable portion of his life 
in Rome. There is no reason to suspect that a man of this 
character, the author of works like “ Plutarel’s Lives,” 
would institute au unjust comparison between two of his 
country men—Menander and Aristophanes—especially at atime 
when his readers had the works of each within their reach, 
and could, therefore, compare them for themselves. Noth- 
ing is more improbable than that one whois everywhere so 
caretul in his statements—so e\ idently cautious of giving the 
critics opportunities of exposing his errors—would deliber- 
ately exaggerate the merits of Menander, and depreciate 
those of Arisuophanes. What but discredit could he have 
expected to gain by such conduct. 

But let us see the estimate which Plutarch gives of 
the respective merits of the two dramatists. ** Meuander,”’ 
he says, “knows how to adapt his style, and to pro- 
portion its tone to all, without restricting the comic, 
but without exaggerating it. He never loses sight of na- 
ture, and the ease aud flexibility of his expression 
could not be surpassed. It may be said that it is 
always equal to itself, and always differeut according as one 
or the other is necessary; like a limpid stream which, 
running between banks whici are unequal and tortuous, 
assumes all their forms while losing nothing of its purity. He 
writes like a man of genius; like a man accustomed to goud 
society ; he is calculated to be read, represented, learned by 
heart—to please in all places and in all times; and one is not 
surprised, in reading his pieces, that he has the reputation of 
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being the man of his epoch who expressed himself most agree- 
ably, whether in conversation or in writing.’”’* 

Had any credible authority given a different report we 
migkt have doubted the accuracy of Plutarch’s  state- 
ments, notwithstanding his strong claims on our confi- 
dence and respect; but no such report is found through- 
out the whole range of classical literature. On the con- 
trary, the highest praise bestowed by Plutarch is 
fully sustained by men who also are everywhere regarded 
as authorities. But before we allude more definitely 
to these, let us see what is the same critic’s estimate of 
Aristophanes, in order that we may judge from it, with the 
aid of Aristephanes’ works, whether Plutarch’s views on 
style, expression, &e., are in accordance with the received 
canons. ‘He (Aristophanes) exaggerates nature; and ad- 
dresses himself to the populace rather than to the respectable 
class; his style is marred by continual inconsistencies, now 
rising into bombast, and anon familiar even to vulgarity, and 
buffoon—like even to puerility. Inhim one cannot distinguish 
the son from the father, the denizen of the city from the peas- 
ant, the warrior from the tradesman, the god from the valet. 
His impudence can be endured only by the vulgar ; his wit is 
bitter, sharp, hurtful ; his pleasantries turn constantly on 
puns and gross equivoques, or torturous and licentious illu- 
sions. With him finesse becomes malignity, naiveté be- 
comes coarseness ; his railleries are more worthy of being 
hissed than they are capable of exciting laughter ; his gaiety 
is but eflrontery 4 finally, he does not write in order to 
please men of taste, but to flatter every wickedness and 
debauchery.” # 

This is pretty severe on Aristophanes, but it is not un- 
just. The poet who satirized almost every prominent man 
of his day whom he did not happen to iike, including the 
greatest of philosopliers, has, perhaps, had uo equal anywhere 
else ; even at Athens he was not approached in wit, humour, 
or the purity of his Greek, by any other comic writer except 
Menander, who surpassed him. Assuming, as some allege, 
that Plutarch was prejudiced against Aristophanes of which 
there is not the slightest evidence, it could not be said that 
all the comie dramatists of Rome were similarly prejudiced, 
for all, especially the best, preferred to take Menander for their 
model. The superiority ot Terence above all other Romar 
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dramat’sts is universally acknowledged. By the common 
consent of scholars, his style is the perfection of the Latin ; 
even that of Horace or Virgil is not equal to it. No further 
evidence than this would be necessary to show that the cul- 
ture of Terence was of the highest order. But be it remem- 
bered that of the six plays of his which have come down to us 
at least four are translated directly, or compiled from one, 
two, or three of the comedies of Menander. He translated 
three at Rome, and he was so much delighted with them, 
that he went to Athens for the express purpose of per- 
fecting himself in the peculiar idioms of Attic Greek. Hav- 
ing thus greatly improved his qualifications, he carefully re- 
vised his first versions, and added others which were much 
more elegant. Aulus Gellius tells us that when he and his 
literary friends first read these Latin comedies, they unani- 
mously agreed that nothing could surpass their elegance and 
beauty.* But they had not yet seen the original ; when they 
had read Menander in his native Attic they did not hesitate 
to give a different verdict. Having compared the trans- 
lations with the original, passage by passage, the for- 
mer seemed mean, coarse, and obseure.t The plays thus 
compared with the original are the “ Audria,” the “ Eu- 
nuch,” the “ Adelphi,” and the “ Heautontimoroumenos,” 
with all of which every classical student, who has any 
just pretentions to the name, 1s familiar, and none 
have read them intelligibly without admiring them, Yet 
Aulus Gellius, an excellent authority, declares, after a 
careful comparison, that they are but faint copies of the origi- 
nal. Other ancient crities tell us that some of the noblest 
passages in Menander’s comedies have been omitted by Ter- 
euce as unsuitable for a Roman audience; while in other in- 
stances he has taken fragments from different plays, aud 
combined them into one act or scene. 

Among the other Roman writers, who either translated 
or imitated Menander, are Afranius, Czecilius, Plautus, and 
Luscius Lavinius. Horace, a severe critic as well as poet, 
frequeutly speaks of Menauder, and always with admiration.} 
In the very same fable in which Phaedrus ridicules him as 
an Epicurean he styles him the “ noble comedian” (nobilis 


© Lepidé quidem et venusté script videantur prorsus et melius posse fieri nihil 
censeas 
+Jacere et sordere incipiunt que Latinasunt; itaGracorum quas @mulari 
requiverunt facetiis atque luminibus obsolescunt. 
Dici*~: Alfrani toga Menandro, Epist. Lib. ii., 1 
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comedus). In a similar spirit of admiration Persius intro- 
duces a whole scene trom Menander’s * Andria” into his best 
Satire (fifth). Nor is the quervlous Ovid less enthusiastic in 
his admiration than even Terence himself; for it is the former 
who prophesied that, as long as there existed a faithless ser- 
vant, an exacting father, a deceitful procuress, a seductive 
courtezan, Menander would live: 
* Cun fallax servus omus pater improba lena, 
Vixent, et merlhix blanda, Menander erit.” 

Nor did the Roman prose writers, including historians, ora- 
tors, and professional critics, admire Menander less than the 
poets. Julius Caesar regarded the comedies of Terence as by 
tar the best in the Latin language; at the same time the 
highest praise he bestow: d ou Terence himself was to eall 
him “the half of Menander’’? or * Menander halved.” * 
Of all the Roman critics the fairest and most judicious 
is Quintilian, who also yields the palm of superior ex- 
cellence in comedy to Menander. In speaking ot the 
benefit of reading to the student, he remarks: ** Of eco- 
medy, which may contribute very much to eloquence, 


as it extends to all surts of characters and passions, I will 
state a little further Ol, in the proper place, the good which 
I think it may do to boys; when their morals are out of 
danger, it will be ammoug the subjects to be chiefly real. It 
is of Menander that | sp ak, though I would not set aside 
other comic writers ; tor the Latin authors, too, will confer 


some benetit.”+ Thus he speaks of Menander as the model 
in comedy, the same as he does of Homer as the model in 
epic poetry. His meaning here is that while some other 
conic poets may be read, Menuander should be read. 
Further on the Roman critic is still more emphatic. 
“ Menander alone,” he says, “in my judgment, would, 
if diligently read, suflice to generate all those qualities 
in the student of oratory for which | am an advocate ; so 
exactly does he represent all the phases of human lif; such is 
his fertility of invention aud easy grace of expression ; aud so 
readily does he adapt himself tu ail circumstances, persons, 
and teelings.’’} 


* ** Dimidiatus Menander 

¢ De Menandro loquer, nee tamen excluserim alios. Nam Latini quoque 
auctores alfeient utili sles alig ud. --dust. Orator, Uv. 1,8 

t Menander qui vel unus mev quidem judicio diligenter lectus, ad cuneta 
quze preciplimus, ellengenda sulliclat, ita omnuem Vile linaginem ¢ Xpressit ; 
Lanta in co Inveulendi copia et cloquendi facultas ; ita est OMIMLLUs rebus, per- 
B0nis affectibus accommodatus,’’ Xc dust. Urator, lib. x, ¢. 1, 69 
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Neither Plutarch nor any other critic could confer 
higher praise than this; if any one could, Quintilian 
himself has done it further on, in the same book and chapter. 
And he has also given his opinion of Aristophanes, but a very 
different opinion from that which he has given of Menander. 
Indeed, it is evident that Quintilian considers the former so 
much beneath the latter as to render any comparison between 
them unsuitable—quite as much so as a comparison between 
Homer and Euripides. 

But, few and small as are the fragments we have from 
Menander, they fully justify the highest praise best »wed upon 
him by Greek or Roman, ancient or modern. Before we 
give any specimen from him, however, we will make an ob- 
servation or two on the change he effected in Greek comedy, 
aud thus again he is brought into contaet with Aristophanes, 


and the reader has an opportunity of recognising more par- 


ticularly the justice of Plutarch’s comparison. Aristophanes, 
be it remembered, belonged to the old school of comedy, 
whose strength and interest consisted chiefly in) making 
personal attacks on prominent men of all grades; nor did it, by 
any means, allow an Immunity towomen. Neither age nor 
sex, wisdom nor patriotism, valour nor piety, atforded any 
protection from the lash of the satirist. The masses were 
delighted to see the noblest and most illustrious men thus 
exposed to derision in their presence. So popular had this 
species of satire become, that domestic privacy of the most 
sacred nature was constantly invaded, and innocent and hon- 
ourable families were ruined and disgraced. Many attempts 
were made from time to time to put an end to so vicious a 
system; but as long as the people had the power they not 
only protected, but encouraged those who afforded 
them so much amusement at the expense of the rich and 
great. 

The plays of Aristophanes do not illustrate all this. It 
seems that in general he spared at least the female mem- 
bers of private families, but that he did not spare the 
best and wisest men of his age is known to all who are 
acquainted with his works. There were much more licen- 
tious dramatists than he, however; men who, in order to 
make up for their lack of wit, humour, and edueation, 
indulged in the grossest abuse. Now if Menander had 
done nothing but to put an end to this disgraceful species 
of comedy, would he not have been entitled to the grati- 
tude of the world? This will be the more readily admitted 
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if it be borne in mind that he was the inventor of what in 
our own time is called the regular drama; the inventor of 
that spec ies of comedy of which Shi kespe are and Moliére 
have given us such noble specimens. 

Menander was the first who combined the actions, 
the characters, and the manners without personality. 
In the old comedy, of which Aristophanes is undoubtedly the 
greatest e Xpoue nt, there was no such thing as portraiture of 
character as understood at the present day ; it is true that he 
portrayed individuals, but he did so in such a manner as to 
be seldom applicable even in part to any others. Even in 
this limited seuse his descriptions were much more caricatures 
than portraits. In illustration of this we need ouly refer 
the reader to his coarse and exaggerated picture of Socrates 
and his school.* 

In what is called the middle comedy—that whieh 
succeeded the old, when stringent laws were passed for 
the protection of society against licentious dramatists— 
rendering the satirist liable to punishme nt for assailing pri- 
vate characte senting ‘re were slight but only ¢ ‘pisodic sketches 
of manners. But it remained for Menander to introduce 
incidents naturally arising from a cause, or combination of 
causes, which reveal themselves in the development of 
the action. We have no account of intrigues in comedy 
before the ime of Menander; but all who have enjoyed the 
privilege of reading his works, agree that he excelled in the 
Invention of plots which awakened the interest of the 
auditor or reader at the outset and enchained it to the close. 

We have already remarked that nove of the fragments of his 
which have come down to us give any idea of the structure 
of his dramas. The plau of only one—the * Apparition” * 
—is known to the moderns, and this we know ouly from a 
dry and brief analysis by Donatus. A beautitul woman 
had acdaughter by a first love, which she had brought 
up with maternal tenderness in the house of — her 
nearest ueighbour. A breach made in secret in the partition 
wall allowed her to converse with her daughter. In order 
to deceive those who had access to the room on which 
the breach opened, she made a sacred place of it, a sort of 
domestic chapel. There, under pretext of offering sacrifices, 
she coustautly enjoyed the society of her daughter. But a 
young man happening to enter her chamber saw the beauti- 


*See his Clouds (NegéAas). 
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ful apparition. He is struck with a religious dread as at 
the aspect of a vision introduced to profane eyes; but 
when he pereeived that the young woman was but a 
a mortal he became desperately enamoured of her; and he 
soon succeeded in inspiring her with a similar passion, the 
result of which was that they were happily married. It is 
easy to understand that a genius, such as all regarded 
Menander, could construet an admirable drama with such 
materials ; and there is little doubt that he did so. 

Sut no fact that relates to him is more remarkable than the 
character of the fragments of his works that have reached us. 
None would have supposed that any of them formed a part of 
a comedy, in the modern sense of the term ; they are rather 
suck as might be supposed to have belonged to a grave and 
startling poem like the Divine Comedy of Dante. But it will 
be remeibered that some of the finest and most philosoph- 
ical thoughts of Shakespeare—those which show the deep- 
est insight into nature and are most instructive—are found 
in his comedies. And the same is true of the thoughts of 
Lope de Vega and of Calderon. This proves the justness of 
the contrast of Plutarch ; it shows that there was nothing of 
the buffoon in Menander ; and does it not also prove that 
constant siniles, or smirks, not to mention coustant laughter, 
such as all seemed to expect in the old mode ot comedy, and 
which are still expected at the lowest class of theatres—were 
not expected after the dramatic reformation already alluded 
to. It iscertain that there were at least occasions when no 
one reasoned more gravely than Menander. The first’ speci- 
men of his style which we present to our readers is a fragment 


from the Dyscolus, in which a young man gently reproves a 
churlish father. We subjoin Cumberland’s translation, and 
vive the original at the bottom of the page for the benetit of 
the classical student : 


‘** Weak is the vanity that boasts of riches, 
For they are fleeting things. Were they not such, 
Could they be yours to all succeeding time, 
*Twere wise to let none share in the possession : 
But if whate’er you have is held of fortune, 
And not of tight inherent, why, my father, 
Why with such niggard jealousy engross 
What the next hour may ravish from your grasp, 
And east into some worthless favourite’s lap ? 
Snatch thon the swift occasion while still yours: 
Put this unstable boon to noble uses; 
foster the wants of men, impart your we lth, 
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And purchase friends ; *twill be some lasting tie, 
And *rhen misfortune comes, your best resource.”* 


There is nothing impertinent in this advice ; nothing disre- 
spectful to old age 5 nothing arrogant. It rather shows that 
the young men of Me nander’s time were « api able of re asoning 
very differently from the young men of other ages—not ex- 
cepting, pe rhaps, ourown. The reader will remember what 
has been said of the alleged E picureanism of Menander ; 
how much he was disposed to gratify his sensual desires— 


in short, how much he indulged in all sensual pleasures, and 
how he gave hunself no trouble about graver things. But 
there is nothing in any passage of his which has come down 
to us that affords the slightest evidence of his being a per- 
son of any such disposition. If he sometimes indulged in 
sensual pleasures—which it is needless to deny—he did 
not reflect the less profoundly on life on this account, 
or the less more clearly perceive how little of real happi- 
ness it affords even in the most tavourable circumstances. 
The following passage, also translated by Cumberland, will 
sufficiently illustrate this : 


‘Suppose some God should say, * Die when thou wilt, 
Mortal, expect another life on earth ; 
And tor that life make choice of all creation. 
What wilt thon be, dog, sheep, gout, man, or horse ? 
For live again thou must: it is thy fate, 
Choose only in what form; then thou art tree.’ 
S> help me, Crato, | would freely answer, 
Let me be all things, anything but man. 
We only of all creatures feel affliction, 
The generous horse is valued tor his worth, 
And dog by merit is preferred to dog. 
The warrior cock is pampered for his courage, 
And awes the baser brood, But what is man? 
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Truth, virtue, valour, how do they avail him ? 
Of this world’s good the first and greatest share 
Is tlattery’s prize; the informer takes the next ; 
And barefaced knavery garble- what is left. 
Id rather be an ass than what | am, 

And see these villains lord it o’er their betters. 


This isa gloomy picture; but it ean hardly be ealled mis- 
anthrophy since it is not man it speaks against but his fate. 
One may love his neighbour nothing the less for believing that 
himself and his neighbours are in such a sad condition that 
the fate of the lower animals which surround them is much 
better. It will be admitted that those who live alife of 
pleasure are not likely to wish for death. It is but rarely 
that the thoughtless and the gay are tired of life; it is this 
class who prize it most highly and elirg most closely to it. 

Sut in several of the fragments of Menander we have the sen- 

timent that they are most fortunate who die early. Need we 
Say there is nothing contrary to religion in this? Are not 
the most pious Christian women consoled on the loss of their 
first-born by the adage, for such it has become through- 
out the civilized world : 


* He dies the earliest whom the gods love best..”"+ 


It might be denied, for the reasons already given, that 
Menander is the author of this (although its genuineness is 
attested by the most learned and impartial critics), were it 
not beyond doubt that we are indebted to him for several 
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fragments imbued with the same spirit. This is true, for 
example, of the noble passage from which the following 
has been translated, and of which it is a very inadequate 
version : 
‘The lot of all most fortunate is his, 
Who having stayed just long enough on earth 
To feast his sight with this fair face of nature, 
Sun, sea, and clouds, and heaven's bright starry fires, 
Drops without pain into an early grave. 
For what is life, the longest life of man, 
ut the same scene repeated oer and o'er? 
A few more lingering days to be consumed 
In throngs and crowds, with sharpers, knaves, and thieves; 
From such the speedic st riddance is the best.”? 


Some of the most striking beauties of the original are 
omitted here, because it 1s very difficult, if not impossible, to 
reproduce them in our language, or in any modern dialect, 
except pe ‘rhaps, the Italian. Menander be: wutifully « compares 
life in turn to the games and fairs of antiquity, and to a so- 
journ in a foreign country. Passing over these for the reason 
mentioned, Cumberland introduces the “ sharpers, Knaves, and 
thieves” too abruptly. But there is yet another fragment 
which coutributes to prove that Menander was a philosopher 
as well as poet, but not an Epicurean. There is no finer 
specimen of pure Attic Greek extant at the present day—no 
passage in any language more replete with startling thought 
—than the following: 
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Kal uéya opovowvter éni yévet Kal ypnjuacw, 
aitov te do&y, Kami KaAAeL CwudTwr, 

Ga? otdiv abtav TOvS éxnpKEecev Ypovoc. 
Kowov Tov ddyv toxov oi Tuvteg Bporoi 
mug TAVO OpWY" YLVWOKE CAVTUV OOTIC FL.” 

We have a large number of single lines by Menander 
which have been collected by Meineke, Grotius, Le Clere, 
and others, from the various Greek and Latin authors who 
quoted them from his works. Many of these have become 
proverbs in all nations; and not a few of them have been 
placed to the credit of the most pious of the Fathers of the 
Church. Some of the following combine both characteristics: 
—* He who loves himself too much is loved by nove.—It is 
not base to die, but to die basely—Being mortal, cherish not 
immortal hatred.—The all-seeing eye of Jove is over all.— 
No one loves any one better than himself.—Teach youth, for 
man you'll find unteachable—The conscience is the god 
within us all—On water write the oaths of wicked men.—- 
No noble man can be ignobly born.—Reverence, seek not to 
comprehend the godhead.—Ali hew their faggots from the 
fallen oak.—Save man from ruin, he’s your foe forever.—In 
every man there dwells a god, his reason.” 

The reader is now familiar with the priucipal fragments 
of Menander’s works which have reached us. How many 
of the great thinkers of the world could have left such frag- 
ments? May it not be questioned whether there is one in 
existence at the present day—nay, who has existed for the 
last two centuries—or since Shakespeare’s time, who could 7 
All admit, as we have seen, that the Latin translations of 
Menander do him no justice ; all the Roman critics ac- 
knowledge that their countrymen were utterly incapable of 
transfusing his beauties into Latin. Yet there is not one Latin 
drama, known to be a translation from Menander, which 
docs not possess merits of a high order. Take the Andria 
(Avdpia) of Terence, for example, and what noble thoughts, 
what an enlightened philosophy do we find in every act— 
hay, in almost every secne? For an illustration of this fact, 
we need not go beyond the first act. Pamphilus is in love 
with Glycerium. Simo, his father, wishes secretly to break 
off the match, although he has given his consent to it. 


* “If you would know of what rude stuff you’re made, 
Go to the tombs of the illustrious dead 

I rest the bones of kings, t e tyrants rot 
There sleep the rich, the noble, and the wise 
There pride, ambition, beauty’s fairest forms, 
All dust alike, compound one common mass 
} s 


n 
teflect on them, and in them see yourself 
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Mysis, the attendant of Glycerium, comes to Pamphilus, in 
order to learn the worst. From the dialogue which ensues 
between them we extract a fragment : 
* Mys. Alas, I fear 
Where this uncertainty will end. ‘Twere best 
He should confer with her; or I at least 
Speak touching her to him. For while the mind 
Hungs in suspense, a trifle turns the seule. 
Pam, Who’s there ? What, Mysis! save you ! 
Mys. (¢ ming forward. ) Save you : sir. 
Pam. How does she? 
Mya. How! oppre ssed with wretchedness ; 
To-day supremely wretched, as to-day 
Was formerly appointed for your wedding. 
Aud then she fears lest you desert her. 
Pam. [! 
Desert her? Can I think on’t? or deceive 
\ wretched maid, who trusted to my care 
Her life and honor! Her, whom I have leld 
Near to my heart, and cherished as my wife? 
leave her modest and well-nurtur’d mind 
Through want to be corrupted? Never, never. 
Mys. No doubt, did it depend on you alon 
But if constrain’d— 
Pam. Do you think me so vile? 
Or so ungrateful, so inhuman, savage, 
Chat nor long intercourse, nor love, nor shame, 
Can make me keep my faith ? 
Mys. I only know 
Phat she deserves you should remember her. 
Pam. ] should re member he r! Oh, My sis, Mysis 
The words of Chrysis touching my Glycerium 
Are written in my heart. On her death-bed 
She called me, I approached her. You retir’d. 
We were alone; and Chrysis thus began: 
‘My Pamphilus, you see the youth and beauty 
Of this unhappy maid: and well you know 
Ihese are but feeble guardians to preserve 
ller fortune or her fume. By this right hand 
1 do beseech you, by your better angel, 
By your tried faith, by her torlorn condition, 
I do conjure you, put her not away, 
Nor leave her to distress. If I have ever, 
As ny own brother lov'd you, or if she 
Has ever held you dear ‘bove all the world, 
And ever shown obedience to your will— 
I do bi q ieath you to her as a husband, 
Friend, guardian, father: All our little wealth 
To you | leave, and trust it to your care,’ — 
sie join’d our hands, and died.—I did receive her, 
And once receiv’d will keep her.”* 
All will admit the beauty, especially of the closing pas- 
sage ; but the English version is greatly inferior to the Latin, 


* Andria Act. L., 8S. 5. 
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not to mention the original Greek. In order that the reader 
who is acquainted with Terence may judge for himself, we 
transcribe the reply of Pamphilus to Mysis : 


‘“* Pam. Memor essem? o Mysis, Mysis, etiam nune mihi 
Scripta illa dicta sunt in animo Chrysidis 
De Glycerio. Jam ferme moriens me voeat: 
Accessi: vos semote ; nos soli: incipit, 
Mi Pamphile, hujus formam atque wtatem vides ; 
Nee clam te est, quam illi nune utrieque inutiles, 
Et ad pudicitiam, et ad rem tutandam sient 
Quod ego te per hane dextram oro, et ingenium tuun 
Per tuam fidem, perque hujus solitudinem 
le obtestor, ne abs te hane segreges, neu deseras 
Si tein germani fratris dilexi loco, 
Sive te hee solum semper fecit maximi, 
Seu tibi morigera fuit in rebus omnibus. 
Te isti viram do, amieum, tutorem, p itrem., 


Bona nostra hiee tibi permitto, et ture mando fidei,. 
Hane mihi in manum dat: mors continuo ipsam oecupat. 
Acecepi: acceptam servabo.” 


This reminds us of the assertion of Ovid that all the comedies 
of Menauder were founded on love, and it may seem to afford 
some foundation for the charge made by some of those who 
pretended to rival Menander that, whatever the women did, 
he was their defender. But there is abundant evidence in 
Ference that he was as discriminating and just in his portrai- 
tures of women, as he was in those of men. No doubt he 
admired and revereneed the beautiful and good, but he was 
not the less willing, on this account, to rebuke those of a dif- 
ferent character. Nay, there is no writer who has spoken 
more buldly of the whole sex, as inay be seen from the fol- 
lowing passage, translated from Terenee’s version of a certain 
scene in one of Menander’s plays : 

‘Qh heaven and earth, what animals are women! 

What a conspiracy between them all 

To do or not, to hate or love alike! 

Not one but has the sex so strong within her, 

She differs nothing from the rest. Step-mothers 

All hate their step-daughters: and every wife 

Studies alike to contradict her husband, 

The same perverseness running through them all. 

Each seems train d up in the same selhool of mis¢ hief: 
And of that school, if any such there be, 


My wife, I think, is schoolmistress.’* Heeyra, Act is S. l. 
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We think none have accompanied us thus far who do not 
regard it as a cause of deep regret that, with the exception 
of a few fragments, the works of Menander have perished. 
How they have been destroyed can only be conjectured. 
Some obscure writers allege that the Greek priests prevailed 
on the Byzantine emperors to order the poems of Menander, 
Philemon, Sappho, Alezus, and several other poets, to be 
burned. But there is no foundation for any such statement ; 
no historian or critic worthy of the name gives it any coun- 
tenance. The only authority that can be adduced in support 
of it is Aleyonius de Exilio, a printer of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and he gives the story as a tradition. If the Greek 
priests destroyed the works of all these poets beeause they 
were immoral, or irreligious, or both, why did they not also 
destroy the works of Pindar, Anaecreon, Horace, and Plau- 
tus? Why did they allow the translations of Terence to 
escape? Why did they not burn, or cause to be burned, 
Lucretius’ Di Re rum Natura, a work which is not only anti- 
christian, but atheistical 7—which adduces the most elaborate 
arguments ever used in poetry that there is no God—that 
all things have come into existence by chance 7 

The tradition that Menander himself had his works de- 
stroyed is much more probable. That he should have 
done so is quite in aeeordanee with his disposition and 
character, even as indicated by the fragments quoted above. 
More than once we have reminded our readers that in general it 
is not those who have most genius, but those that have least, 
or none at all, that are most anxious to have their works en- 
dure. Many a poet whose very name is unknown, has de- 
voted years of anxious care to the dissemination of his fame, 
while authors like Virgil have requested, at their dying hour, 
that their noblest works should be committed to the flames. 
It is true that some of those who allege that Menander de- 
stroyed his own works, allege also that he committed suicide. 
But need we say that if a great poet wishes to destroy his 
poe hs, it doe Ps) follow that he wishes also to de Stroy himse if. 
The only foundation for any such suspicion against Menan- 
der is one line in Ovid, and this does not allege that he drown- 
ed himself, but that he perished while bathing or swimming : 


* Comicus ut mediis periit dum natat in undis.”* 
The probability is that he died a natural death at 
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Pirzeus, at about the age of fifty ; since neither Apollodorus, 
Eusebius, nor Aulus Gellius, each of whom records his death, 
makes any allusion to his having committed suicide by 
drowning, or any other means. But, however himself or 
his works perished, certain it is that a more brilliant, or 
more highly cultivated genius, has never existed in any age 
than Menander. 


] 
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magnetisme animal. Par 


4, Histoire critique du magnéetisme aninal. Par M. Derevuze. 

Paris, 

Every person has some idea of what is meait by animal 
magnetism, but perhaps few have a correct idea of what it 
is. It has been before both the learned and the unlearned 
world for the last ninety years, and has excited much interest 
and investigation. Yet, hitherto, those who have examined 
it come to very opposite conclusions ; some looking upon 
it as being a mere system of juggling, if not of real devijtry, 
while others regard it as a heaven-born discovery, a veritable 
godseud. 

The limits we have proposed to ourselves will not 
permit our entering upon a_ critical review of the 
several works at the head of. this paper. We believe 
the space and time at our disposal will be much more 
profitably employed in examining whether animal maguetism 
itself has a real existence, and, if so, what its nature, 
tendency, and effeets are 5 in other words, we purpose 
examining it in the light of Physiology, Philosophy, and 
Morality. 

Since animal magnetism, or 


mesmerism, was first 
ushered into notice, there has 


existed throughout the 
civilized world, and more particularly in France and 
Germany, a certain class of savants who recognize and 
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admit in the human species an extraordinary influence, whieh 
is outside the sphere of all Known physieal and physiological 
laws. This abnormal influence which is exercised on certain 
persons, and in particular conditions and circumstances, 
is attributed by them to an animal fluid imponderable, but 
transmissi le, from one body to another, and made active by 
means of divers processess, such as passes, touchies, frictions, 
gestures, words, and even by a firm will. 

This supposed animal fluid, under the empire of the 
human will, produees, it is asserted, in delicate, nervous, im- 
pressib rile, feeb le, hyste rieal persons, in short, in persons who 
unite sensitive, afleetive mobility to great nervous susee pti- 
bility ; in such persons this anim: il fluid produces very varied 
effeets or ple nomena, and nearly in the fellowing order, to 
wit: gaping, yawning, heaviness of the head, spasms, 
twitches, transient convulsive movements resembling elee- 
tric shocks, torpor, drowsiness, complete suspension of the 
functions of the SCLSCS, and, lastly, somnambulism. In this 
state of artificial somnambulism it is said the following 
phenomena become sometimes devoloped, namely > new fae- 
ulties under the name of clairvoyance, lucidity, intuition, 
prevision, retrovision, insight Into space and matter, 
divination, intuitive knowledge or sight of the most 
intimate thoughts of absent persons, of the bodies of dis- 
eased Persons 5 determination of the nature, the seat, and the 
treatment of divers diseases by persous who have made no 
studies in medicine, or in the inmost peculiarities of the 
human organization ; transportation of the senses, such as 
sight without the aid of the eyes or of light; by the fore- 
head, the occiput, the epigastriumn, the tips of the fingers, 
GC. > par alysis Is produced, or restitution of Inoverment, or of 
the sensibility by the will, or by a mental order, comuu- 
nication of eenahhe withons any kind of signs, aud, lastly, 
absolute forgettulness on awaking of all that passed during 
the magnetic sleep. 

Such are the extraordin iy phenomena, the astounding 
wonders, the Uuheard ol prodigies, With lunumerable varied 
shades, that constitute what is in our days ealled animal 
magnetism. : 

It need not be said that a question which has led to sueh 
results, whether real or lmaginary, is au important one, aud 


one that ought to be examined and weighed without preju- 
dice or partiality, and with the sole design of doing it tull 
justice. It isin this spirit that we have, ourselves, investi- 
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gated it, and in order to guard as much as possible against 
error of any kind, we have made it a point to study it espe- 
cially as it was exhibited in the metropolis of France, and 
when its claims, its successes, or its failures, would have 
been, and were, investigated, not alone by individual parti- 
sans and opponents, but by grave, scientific, and learned 
bodies, and where, moreover, it ran no risk of being perse- 
cuted in the interests of orthodoxy. 

Again, we considered that, in order to form a just opinion 
in regard to any system or doctrine, it was best to study it 
in its Incipiency and infancy. Now, though Germany mn: Ly 
justly claim the origin of animal magnetisin, it must be con- 
ceded tiat Paris was its cradle and nursery, and, consequently, 
it isin the latter place that we can first study its spirit, its 
moral or immoral tendency, and its scientific value. But 
our picture of it will, with slight variations, suit all places 
and times. 

Mesmer, a German physician, is generally regarded as 
the discoverer of animal magnetism. In 1799 he publishe “d 
a ** Memoir on the Discovery of Animal Magnetism,” in which 
we find the following passage : 

‘It is a fluid that is ditfused universally; it is the medium of a 


mutual influence between the celestial bodies, the earth, and animated 


bodies. The action and virtue of animal Inaghetism way be communtl- 
cated from a body to other bodies animate d or inanimated This auction 
tukes piace at a great distance, without the aid of any i terinediate body : 
it is augmeuted and retlected by minors, and communicated, propagated 
and increased by sound. Although this fluid is universal, all animated 
bodies are not susceptible of its intluenece, here are even some bodies, 
In Very sinall humbers it is true, that pyussess a@ properly 80 Opposite that 


their mere presence d stroys the effects of this tluid in 


vlher bodies, 
* * * 


by means of magnetism the physician knows the 
ite of health of each individual and judges with certainty the origin, 
the nature, and the progress of the most Colnplicate d diseases 


~ he prevents 
their increase, and succeeds in curing them without ever exposing the 
patient to dangerous proceedings or to disagreeable consequences, whut 
ever may be the age, the temperament, and the sex.” 

We will first mention the wien resorted to by Mesmer 
himself, as we have it from the pen of Dr. Bouillaud, Protes- 
sor in the Faculty ot Medicine, Paris: ‘A small wooden ves- 
sel or tub was elevated in the middle of a large hall; this tub 
was covered with a lid, which was perforated with a certain 
number of holes, through which issued iron rods that were 
branched, bent, and moveable. The patients were ranged 
around this tub ; each one had his irou branch, which, by 
means of the elbow it presented, could be directly applied 
to the diseased or atlected parts ot the body . Acord put round 
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their bodies united them to each other ; sometimes a second 
chain was formed by causing the patients to communicate 
with each other by holding each other by the hands. A 
piano- forte was pli aced in a corner of the hall and different 
airs were played on it, with varied movements ; and some- 
times even vocal music was added to it. All those who 
magnetized had in the hand an iron red or wand from ten to 
twelve inches in length, and which was considered as the 
conductor of the magnetic fluid. It also possessed the power, 
it was said, of concentrating the maguetism in its point, and 
rendering the emanations more powerful. Sound, in the 
mesmeric system, was also a conductor of magnetism, and 
in order to communicate the fluid to the piano, it sufficed to 
bring the rod near it. The cord with which the patients 
were surrounded was designed, as well as the chain of hands, 
to increase the intensity of the maguetization. The interior 
of the tub was what may be called the focus of the magnetic 
fluid, and the matters it enclosed contained nothing that was 
electric.” 

‘The mesmerists magnetized also, directly, by means of a 
finger, and of the iron » rod moved to and fro before the faces of 
the patients, above, or behind their heads, or on the affected 
parts, always observing the direction of the poles. They 
were further acted upon by looking at them fixedly, and 
especially in pressing with the hands the several re gions of 
the ep igastrium, manifestations that were sometimes con- 
tinued for whole hours. 

It was not human beings alone that were submitted to 
the n agnetic power ; trees, also, were magnetized. They 
were, so to say, enchained. There is nothing, even to the 
most inanimate body, such as a wine-glass, a bottle, a cup, 
&c., that was not capable of acquiring the magnetic virtue. 

In our days the pompous proceedings of Mesmer have 
been gene rally laid aside. The person who is to be magnet- 
ized is seated in an arm-chair, on a sofa, or ina common 
chair. Sitting on aseata little more elevated, facing her, and 
about a foot distant from her, the magnetizer appears to 
pause and reflect for a few moments, during which time he 

takes the hands of the lady in such a manner that the inside 
of her thumbs touches the inside of the thumbs of the opera- 
tor, who fixes his eyes on her, and remains in that position 
until he fee's that there is ane qual degree of heat established 
between the thumbs put in contact. Then he withdraws 
his hands and, turning them outwards, lays them on her 
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shoulders, when he lets them remain about a minute, and 
then draws them slowly and gently along thearms to the 
extremities of the fingers. This movement, which is called 
& pass, is repeated five or six times. Afterwards the maguet- 
izer places his hands ab.ve the head, lets them remain 
there a moment, and then brings them down before the face 
at a distance of an inch or two, as far as the epigastrium or 
pit of the stomach, when he stops again, resting his thumbs ; 
from this point he then brings them down slowly along the 
body to the feet. These passes having been sufficiently 
repeated, the magnetizer terminates the operation by pro- 
longing or lengthening the passes beyond the extremities of 
the hands and feet, and briskly skaking his fingers each time. 
Finally , he makes transverse passe s before the face and the 
breast at the distance of three or four inches by presenting 
the palais of the hands brought together, and then sepa- 
rating them briskly. 

Sometimes the magnetizer places the fingers of each 
hand at three or four inches distanee from the head and 
from the stomach, fixes them in that position during one 
or two minutes, then separating and uniting them alternately 
with more or less promptness, he seems to imitate the very 
natural movements that are executed when one wisnves to 
get rid of a liquid that hus wetted the ends of his fingers.* 

M. Deleuze, one of the most terveut apostle s of mesmer- 
ism, has pointed outin his writings the conditions necessary for 
success Ili Magnetic operations. We here present a summary 
of them: ‘It is necessary that all persous who shall assist 
at these operations shall observe the most religious silene e, 
aud that the expression of their physiognomies sball ne ither 
inspire nor thwart the magnetizer, nor excite doubt in the 
persou that is magnetized. Certain magvetizers require 
another condition that is very severe, and which is not as 
easy to be found as the preceding among persuus who are 
truly enlightened ; it is a sincere faith in magnetism ; but, 
according to other maguetizers, this condition is not abso- 
lute rly necessary. 

M. Rostan, another ardent propagandist of magnetism, 
says: ‘ The processes ot animal inagnuetism have been des- 
cribed in several ways; by each magnetizer in his peculiar man- 
ner. It suffices for some to impose the hand ou the lead of 
the person to be magnetized, immediately, or at a short dis- 


* See the ** Rapport de M, Husson a@ l’Academie Royale de Méde« 
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tance ; others place the hand on the epigastrium, and some 
again on the shoulders. Ordinarily, after some sittings, it is 
no longer necessary to impose the bands at all; it suffices to 
say to the person who is being magnetized: Go to sleep, [ 
wish you to do so, and immediately she falls asleep without 
the power of resisting the order. Sometimes, even, it is 
necessary to have only the will without manifesting 
it. It has often happened to me to desire that some 
person should fall asleep; immediately twitches, yawn- 
Ings, and other precursory symptoms of sleep became mani- 
fest: * What are you going to dotome? I beg you not to put 
me to sleep; you are mahing me sleepy; I dowt want to be put 
lo sleep.’ But one arrives at such a great influence ouly 
gradually.’’* 

Three learned societies in France took up succe ssive ly 
the question of auiimal magnetism : First, the old Academy of 
Sciences, in Mareh, 17843 sec ‘ondly, the old Royal Socie ty of 
Medicine, first in August, L754,and theu in the séance of the 
22d of October ot the same year, When Thouret was charged 
with the task of rendering an account of the diflerent letters 
and memoirs the society had received trom its associates aud 
correspondents on the subject > and, thirdly, the Royal Aca- 
demy ot Medieine, in February Isvb. 

lt was by royal authority that the initiative was taken in 
1754, the King baving at first nominated ouly pliysicians of 
the faculty of Paris, to wit: Borie, Sallin, Dareet, and 
Guillotin, to give bim an account of the magnetism prac- 
Lised by M. Deslon; but, at the request of these tour acade- 
miclaus, there were added to their number tive members 
vi the Royal Academy of Sciences, namely, Franklin, Leroy, 
Bailly, De Bory, and Lavoisier. De Bory having died when 
the coumuissiouers commenced their labours, Mejyeault, Doc- 
tor of the faculty, was desiguated to fill lis place. 

‘The magnetizer, Deslon, a dise iple of Mesimer, engaged to 
the Cotlulssioners t First, to prove the eXistence of aul- 
nal magnetism 5 secondly, to communicate to them his 
knowledge of the discovery 5 and, thirdly, tu prove 1ts utility 
In the cure ol Ulseases. 

Nothing could have been more fair than to have proved 
to Lhe Colilnissioners the asserted eXisteice of aulmal lag 
hitisii, aud of the ellicacy of the several mauceuvres sald Lu 

practical. Yet, in both these respects, Deslou untortu- 
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nately failed ; but it was necessary for the commission to 
form an estimate of the effects of mesmerism. To arrive at 
this, the e yMIMIssioners of the Academy of Sciences resolved 
at first to magnetize themselves, with the express condition 
that no stranger should be admitted to the place of the 
sittings, in order to be able to discuss freely amoung them- 
selves their observations, and to be in all eases the only, or at 
least the principal judges, of what they would have observed. 
The experiments were made under the conditions just 
referred to, and it remains well proved that none of the 
commissioners felt, or in the least experienced anything 
that was of a nature to be attributed to the action of animal 
Magnetisin. 

Seven patients were afterwards assembled in the dwelling 
of Dr. Franklin, at Passy, and maguetized in the presence 
of all the commissioners. These patients belonged to the 
lower orders of society ; others were chosen from among 
those of the most elevated social positions ; then sume echil- 
dren were ma rnetized, in order to vary as much as possible 
the individual conditions. Now, in all these experiments, 
the commissigners became convinced that the lnagina- 
tion did everything, and that magnetism was a noneutity. 
+ The touches, the imagination, imitation—sueh are,” con- 
tinues the reporter, ‘ the true causes of the effects attributed 
to this new ageut Known by the name of autmal magnetisin, 
Which is said to be cireulated in bodies, and to be coim- 
mudnuicated trot one person to another.” 

Final couclusion.—* The magnetic fluid does not exist; 
dulmal magnetisin is a nullity, and the means employed to 
put it in action are dangerous.” , 

(Signed) 
Benjamin kranklin. Leroy. Darcet. Guillotin. 
Mejeault. Bailly. De Bory. Lavoisier. 

Paris, the LSth of August, 174. 

Phe Royal Society ot Medicine, in the same year, caine to 
the conelusion that the theory of animal mmagnetisin is a sys- 
tem totally d void ot proof, that the proceedings employed 
to put it in action may be dangerous, aud that the means 
resorted to tu the treatment of diseases nay produce Many 
grave, convulsive, aud spasmodic accidents. Lu 1825, and in 
1537, the Royal Academy charged commissions to examine 
anew the question olf animal macnetisin, and the conclusion 
ln 1837 wus that the facts are tar trom being favourable to 
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the doctrine of magnetism, and that thev possess nothing in 
common with physiology or with therapeutics, or the 
science and art of healing. 

We will terminate these historical notices with some re- 
marks on a couple of famous somnambulists who were 
noticed by the Parisian medical journals : 

‘The magnetic prodigy so long announced, and so impatiently waited 
for to settle the « pinions of the learned world, has been ippre iated and 
reduced to its just value. Mdlle. Pigeaire has arrived in Paris. She has 
had the honour of occupyil g¢ the leisure time of the Aen Lenny and of the 


saloons; but she has not had that of bearing «ff the pal 1, or that which 
would have been still better, Burdin’s prize of three thousand franes. 


*The commission, charged with examining the facts announced by 


the father of Malle. Pigeaire, have had a first interview with him to fix 


the conditions of the bandage that was to cover the eyes of the girl. 
There was great contestation about this delicate point; at length M. 
Piveuire, wing refused to submit to all the preeautions re juired by the 
conmnission to prevent any kind of deceit, tound himself outside the con- 
ditions of the roygramime ol the Burdin prize, 

* The commission afterwards a-sisted at the experiments of Madame 
Pigeaire er danghter, in her own manner. The result, which may 


be expected in advance, was, that the young somnambulist eould read 
with her eves by the aid of some luminous rays that penetrated either 
from beneath or through the bandage; that is to say, that she has come, 


from long exercise and the foree of habit, to read with very little light, 
the same as cats see In the dark, Messrs. Gerdy and V« lp 1 were con- 
vinced of the fact in examining the bandage that was placed over her 
eyes; they perceived in it very small holes, which permitted the passage 


ot some ravs of light. M. Velpeau eould, even through the bandage, 


| = 


distinguis tlie ce of diamonds ot a playing card Such ist e power of 
magnetism! Such are the conclusions of the report of the commission— 


a Warning to magnetizers.” 





In 1841, another young somnambulist, named Mademoi- 
selle Prudence, mace some noise in Paris. She saw through 
a mask of potter's clay (argile), adjusted in the following 
manner: At first several scraps of black gummed taffety, des- 
tined to cover exactly the eyeballs, and to O} pose the opening 
of the lids, were applied. This being donue, the hollow of 
the orbits was filled with clay, or the earth used by sculptors 
tor models 3 then this paste was ended on every side in 
such a manner as to cover the s.perior two-thirds of the 
face. This operation being terminated, a black ribbon was 
upplied to the region of the eyes, in order to maintain in its 
place this kind ol mask, which was covered over again, with 
the same object in view, with new layers of the paste. It 
was through this apparatus, composed of different opaque 
mediums, that the somnambulist saw, but only at the end of 


* Revue Medicale, A Ot. 1838. 
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four or five minutes, and after many movements of the head, 
of the body, and of the arms. 

Several physicians, who had been witnesses of this 
magnetic science, made some experiments with an ap- 
paratus entirely like that of the somnambulist, and the 
following were the results of these curious experiments : 

At the end of ten minutes a card moved in different 
directions before the face is named. The persons present 
notice that the borders of the apparatus are detached from 
the skin at some points; they are reapplied with the 
greatest care, and immediately after another ecard is recog- 
nized. The subject declares having seen from beneath. 
9d. At the end of eight minutes a eard is recognized. 
The apparatus is readjusted in all points where there may 
be the least solution of continuity ; the subject recognizes 
the queen of spades, and reads the word Pallas printed on 
the side of the eard. The persons present declare they 
have seen no trace of breach of continuity (degradation). 
Sight was received from the right side. 3d. A eard is re- 
cognized at the end of twelve minutes. Careful adjustment 
of the apparatus is attended to. Vision continues to take 
place. The subject declares he sees from above. tth 
and Sth. The same results, and with the same precau- 
tions. In these two experiments the card was seen trom 
the side, onee from the right side and onee from the left. 
6th. This time, at the termination of eight minutes, the 
subject named a eard; afterwards eo lared to have seen it 
straight before him. After this declaration the apparatus 
was scrupulously examined, and it was iinpossible to make 
out the point that had given transmission to the luminous 
rays. The clay was applied with increased precaution to 
several parts of the mask and particularly towards the root 
of the nose, and still the vision continued to take place. 
7th. The seventh and last experiment is the most import- 
ant of all. One of us having the apparatus hermetically 
applied saw in the course ot a few minutes; he named, so 
to say, the cards accordingly as they were presented, He 
read books as soonas the ‘Vy were opene “d, whatever may have 
been the size of the print. He re ad thus, almost off-hand, 
the title of the Petit Caréme of Massillon, and the table of 
the Tragedies of Seneca. During ten minutes two persons 
present searched in vain in the mask the point which per- 
mitted the passage of light, and used every means to remedy 
successfully above, below, at the sides—in a word, at every 
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point where there might be the least appearance of derange- 
ment, without our being able to prevent the exercise of 
vision. The subject at length declared he saw from a point 
in the middle of the mask, towards the left. 

The conclusions that may justly be drawn from the pre- 
ceding experiments are: Ist. Vision may be exercised by 
non-magnetized and wide-awake subjects through a plaster 
of taffeties, a mask of potter’s clay, and a bandaze super- 
imposed, however exact the application may appear out- 
wardly. 2d. Vision may take place in all directions, from 
above, from below, sideways, or before the face, without the 
observers in any of these cases being able to discover the 
point at which it takes place. 3d. To explain Mdlle. 
Prudenee’s exercise of vision through the mask it is not 
necessary to almit the intervention of a state abnormal, 
somnambulic, or any other than natural, the ordinary laws 
of physics and of physiology sufficing for an explanation.* 

It now remains for us to state how vision may take place 
through these divers appliances, apparently SO Linnpne rvious to 
light. We would say then, if the reader has not already 
anticipated us, that vision took place through the impereep- 
tible, small openings or holes that were formed in the pot- 
ter’s clay by the action of heat, and that the gummed taffe- 
ties became humid and detached by the effusion of tears and 
the movement of the eyelids. It may have been remarked 
that the subjects neyer saw immediately, and that it was 
only after a certain time that they could do so. 

But there is a sure and infallible means of immediately 
preve iting \V ision In these CASES 3 it is to place i leat of paper, 
sufficiently large and thick, before the object and at a certalu 
distance from the eyes. It is perhaps the best and surest of 
all bandages. 

[It must be remembered that magnetic subjects are 
commonly chosen from the class of persons who are 
nervous, sickly, feeble of body, of mind, reason, and 


character; In a word, they are ordinarily woe 
men, hysterical, vaporous, impressible young — girls, 


&e. It is not then astonishing that a man, endowed 
with a physique more or less imposing, with a Keen and 
commanding look, armed besides with the most fascinating 
manners, with an expressive physiognomy, with a great 
power of mimicry, of mysterious and grave bearing and lan- 


See the Gazette Medicale, of L1th September, 1541 
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guage, and with a composed and fascinating air—it is not 
astonishing, we say, that such a man, by the aid of such a 
magical exterior, should fascinate, subjugate, and captivate 
those delieate, feeble, timid, and eredulous beings ; stupify 
them, paralyze them, or throw them into those nervous 
crises, those spasms, those fidgets, those convulsions, or into 
a state of complete insensibility, or into a real and profound 
sleep—-in a word, into a state of artificial or magnetic som- 
nambulism. 

Again, among some ~~ for instance, hysterical 
ladies, the able magnetizer will produce the same nervous 
phenomena by proceedings that are very different from these 
we have just referred to ; an exterior less grave, a look less 
severe and more sympathetic. words more honeyed, some 
gestures, some magnetic touches adroitly appled; in sober 
earnest, there is scareely a caprice or au anomaly of the ner- 
vous system that, in such subjects, may not be produced by 
aman of the physical and moral constitution required by 
the teachers of magnetisin for the success of its proceedings. 
What still more marvellous effeets must these not produce 
on subjects that are neuropathic, melancholic, hy pochon- 
driace—in a word, sutfering eve ry ailment, real or imaginary, 
that flesh is heir to? An able magnetizer, especially if he 
is a physician and an intelligent physiologist, knowing the 
immense power and extent of the nervous influenee, will 
strike forcibly and pathetically the imagination of these 
diseased minds and sometimes obtain, it must be confessed, 
wondertul effects. 

Further, it is iinpossible to deseribe the tone, the affective 
accents, the magieal airs of the magnetizers, and especially 
of their sweet and engaging manners. We will quote from 
Dr. Dupau a synopsis of the language of one of these gentle- 
men: © Take courage, my child; do not trouble yourself in 
the least ; you are soon going to feel the benign and sweet 
influence Heaven sends you; you are going to be immersed 
in an ocean of ideas, the delights of which will produce in 
you a salutary revolution. The most perfect health will be 
the happy result of the inexpressible raptures of your soul. 
Let your thoughts be solely occupied with the ineffable hap- 
piness you are about to enjoy. Good, very good, my dear 
friend ; continue to elevate yourself interiorily to the great 
benefit of your cure. I promise it to you, and nothing can 
prevent it.’* Judge, now, of the effect these emphatic and 


Letties physiologiques et morale sur le magnétisme animale, par le 
Docteur Dupau. 
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pathetic discourses must produce on feeble and sick minds, 
on suffering, poor mortals, who believe everything and sub- 
mit to everything in the hope of being relieved, if not cured. 
Volumes would be required to mention all the wonders, all 
the marvellous and sudden cures that have been effected by 
adroitly turning to account the almost illimitable power of 
the nervous system, or in practising what has justly beep 
appropriately ealled moral medicine. 

A young lady is suffering horribly from a nervous tooth- 
ache, which no material means can calm ; she is magnetize d, 
and suddenly the pain is put to flight by the magnetic passes. 
It is highly probable that a sudden and very live ly impres- 
sion, au unforsee n event, the sight of the de ‘ntist’s instru- 
ments, or any other object of terror, would have produced 
the same wonderful cure. This, then, is the effect of the 
nervous influence. Maternal instinct sometimes, also, inspires 
a kind of magnetism. A mothes caresses her suffering child ; 
she tenderly rubs the painful spot, blows her breath on it, 
and looks at it with tenderness ; she tells the child the pain 
is gone, and forthwith he becomes calm and falls asleep. 

It is in the sympathie s and antipatbies of our nature that 

‘find the source of the most extraordinary effects produced 
im the sight of an object on the nervous system. A man 
endowed with greater strength and more daring courage will 
often over-awe his adversary by a supercilious look and a 
menacing attitude ; ferocious animals strike with terror the 
prey which cannot escape them. The partridge and the quail 
can no longer fly—not at the sight of the hunter, howsoever 
great a magnetizer he may be—but at the sight of the hunt- 
ing-dogw. The hi ire cowers in his lair, and the toad, agitated 
with convulsive movements, comes, as if in spite of itself, to 
the jaw sot the reptile that, with flaining eyes, waits to deyour 
it. We are informed by Dr. Dupau that the toatl itself, by 
its horrid looks and the disgust it creates, Causes some per- 
sons tofaint. lFurthermore, have we not accounts of nervous 
and delicate females who have been sickened or even thrown 
into convulsions at the sight of a spider, a mouse, €e., or any 
other object of terror! Have these phenomena any other 
cause than the instantaneous and untoward impression pro- 
duced iv a lively imagination and a very irritable, nervous 
system ? Have these animals also a fluid which they emit or 
dart with a firm will into the persons they fascinate and 
frighten 7 
Sudden terror of an appalling nature may instautane- 
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ously assist nervous affections produced by a kind of con- 
tagious imitation. At the hospital of Haarlem a little girl 
having been taken with convulsions, several others became 
equally afflicted; the celebrated Boarhaave then caused 
chafing dish with red-hot irons to be brought in, and threat- 
ened to burn on the soles of the feet the next one that would 
have the convulsions ; from that moment all were cured. 
Similar examples are not uncommon. The commissioners 
who were charged with the examination of magnetism, men- 
tion in their report that. at a eeremony of a first communion 
in the ehurch of St. Roeh, in Paris, a young girl having had 
convulsions, fifty to sixty others had similar convulsions in 
the course of half an hour. 

They further meution, that the Marshal De Villars states 
in his memoirs lis having seen in the Civennes a whole vil- 
lage in which all the women and girls, without exeeption, 
appeared to be possessed by the devil; they trembled and 
propli sied publiely in the streets. 

Father Debreyne, a Trappist priest and a professor of 
medicine, mentions the following curious ease: * About 
twenty years ago, a woman from the country, very simple, 
credulous, and superstitious (a magnetic subject), ecaume to 
cousull us 5 she belie ved and said slie Was ee ssedl by the 
demon. We confined ourselves to preseribiug a treatment 
that was purely hy ciente and moral. Atte the ‘ eile veer 
some of our students, who were well instrueted an | very eau- 
tious, but very droll, wishing to have a little amusement, 
charged themise Ives, unknown to me, with putting lnimedi- 
ately into execution the moral point of the prescribed 
ordinance. The devil was to be chased away by striking 
powerfully and suddenly the morbid imagination of the 
monomaniae with a display ealculated to excite terror. She 
was conducted in a mysterious manner to a dark chamber 
into which vo light penetrated but merety what sufficed to 
see objects that were capable of producing in the mind of 
the patient an impression ot surprise and dread, such as the 
appearance of spectres, bones, human skulls, &e. It was 
by the id ot this phant: isinagoric scene, joined t o the bur- 
lesque parody of ceremonies of exorcism (a thing we did not 
approve), aud especially by administering to the patient 
copious aspe rsious of lustr al water that the "y sneceeded in 
curing her complete ly.’ 

The expect ition ot very skilful and efhieacious treatment 
may, and often does, strike the imagination of the patient, 
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and really produce i in him sensible and material effects inde- 
pende utly of any therapeutic or curative agent. A country- 
man went to consult a physician who gave him a written 
presc ription for a purge, to be had at a druggist’s shop. In 
giving him the prescription the physiei lan said to him: 

* Take that and it will purge you.” The patient following 
the preseription rather too much to the letter, swallowed 
the paper, and did not fail in being copiously purged. Was 
this paper magnetized? It was as much so as a non-mag- 
netized glass that was presented to a woman, and we are 
credibly informed that she in touching it, believing it to be 
magnetized, entered into a crisis.* 

But let us now listen to magnetizers themselves speaking 
about their art. “ Faith,’ we are informed by M. Deleuze, 
‘is necess ary for the magne ‘tized 3 ye t absolute incredulity 
may repe | the action of magnetism, retard j It, or Oppose its ef- 
fects for a lon ger or shorter time. In fine, the three — lities 
which give energy to magnetism are faith, hope, aud charity. 
Magnetizers are different from each other as regards 
strength and ascendancy. The robust maguetizer has more 
power than one of a feeble constitution, or an old man.’’t 

The ascendaney, then, ot the physique, or the supe- 
riority of strenath, operates on the mind. Hence it be- 
comes necessary, at last, to admit that many of the mag- 
uetic miracles, which we do not dispute being real, are 
wholly ‘ ependant on the hervous 8S} Stel, on that 
great enchantress, that adroit magician, who rules in’ her 
vast empire all the powers of the sensibility. The reader, no 
doubt, compreli nos What we mean ; it is the imagination, the 
buffoon of the mansion, as an ingenious author has called it. 
The phenomena of magnetism appertain then to the domain 
of play siology, and they have been known more or less at all 
times. It is a remarkable circumstance that magietism 
produces no efleet on confirmed maniacs, or on young in- 
fants, ap} arently because the influence of the imagination 


over them is slight. 

* My theory is very simple,” said a well know magnet- 
izer toa very intelligent physician ; “ you are stronger than 
Lam, and witha blow of your fist you could tell me to the 
ground, So, likewise, there are persons who are more power- 
ful in mind, in imagination, and in intelligence than cthers. 







® See the details of this case in the Préeis de Physiologie humane, par P. J 
Debreyu + Page 127 of tome 1. 
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If I wish to have the mastery over persons who are stronger 
than Iam, in body as well asin mind, I cannot magnetize 
them unless these persons cede to me, and become subject 
to me, so to say, by confidence and faith. It is necessary 
that I should find my inferiors in mind, in character. 
Then, taking boldly the ascendancy over these per- 
sons who regard me as a person endowed with an ener- 
getic power, I strike their imagination; if the idea alone 
does not suffice, I employ gestures, mysterious appliances, 
a commanding tone, that masters them, that subdues these 
rebellious spirits ; I command them, and under the empire 
of my will they fall asleep or they awake asI please. Influ- 
enced, then, by the high contidence with whieh my superior- 
ity inspires them, they find themselves relieved, and even 
cured. I obtain complete sway, especially over persons who 
have only imaginary diseases, hypochondriaes, lysterical 
persons, all those who are languishing, valitudinarian, or 
enervated ; and in makinga powerful impression on their 
morale, T reanimate the vital energy of their economy ; I 
raise and exalt these weak minds just as we see disheartened 
soldiers become brave by the sole thought that they are sus- 
tained by a great armed force, or by the ability of their 
general.” 

Elsewhere, in another place, Dr. Virey adds: “ But it 
will be said animal magnetism depends on a moral flail; it 
is by that it exercises its influences.” Why was not this ex- 
plained sooner? Upon this point we are agreed, and to ren- 
der more intelligible this whimsieal term of moral fluid, we 
translate it by a term better Known, namely, the imagina- 
tion; then, far from denying its power, we concede to it 
even much more than the magnetizers believe they ean ob- 
tain trom it. 

It is well known that magnetic influences, which will 
henceforth be better appreciated under the name of imagin- 
ation, may extend to a greater or less distance. and even be- 
yond the presence of the magnetizer; all that is needed for that 
is a firm faith, a grand principle which must never be lost sight 
of. We will present here some Known facts about which the 
magnetizers will not be in haste to furnish their ordinary ex- 
planations: “A magnetized female (notice it is always women, 
people who are feeble and simple, or credulous, and children 
who hold the highest rank among magnetic subjects, and that 
for excellent reasons) entered into a crisis even behind a 
screen, or in another room, when she was magnetized with- 
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out her seeing the magnetizer, provided she knew or believed 
him to be present, a proof, it was exclaimed, of the marvellous 
power of magnetism. Ilowever, in plice of the ordinary 
magnetizer, and without the patient in the least suspecting 
it, one of those ineredulous experimenters, who used none of 
those processes so much recommended to produce the charm, 
came m his place. Nevertheless, the poor magnetized crea- 
ture in the adjoining room uttered lond cries, eroaned, and 
roared out as if her nerves had received the most terrible 
comlmotionus, low Inany 6 ther pe rsons have there not been 
magne tized at two or three le agues distanee, and note we ll, 
at t the particular hour agreed upon. The magnetizers take 
redit to themselves for this. Moreover there are sensitive 
subjects who believe themselves magnetized when they are 
noteven thought of; it is sufficient that they believe they 
are operated upon, and that the mawnetizer has a power 
worse than that of the demon.’’* 

It cannot be too often repeated that the nervous 
power or influence is a lever of almost limitable foree, 
and one that is bevond the measure of the human mind 
“Of all the instruments we may employ to know the 
lti yr reeptible agents oft nature,” Suys the cele brated Lap- 
lace, ‘the most si nsible are the ne rves, especia ly when par- 
ticular causes exalt their sensibility. It is the phenomena 
produced ly the susceptibility of the nervous system in 
solne 1 dividuals that have given origin to the different 
opinions on the existence of a new agent that has been 
called anions Miagnetism.’ Ft 

We ean afford space oul ly to ti ike a glanee at some of the 
ousilinieas ond abe rrations, the plays und the caprices of 
the nervous system, or of the human sensibility. Sensitive 
exaltation is well known. In certain morbid states visual 
0) optical sensibility becomes increased to the point that 
certain persons distinguish perfectly objeets in the dark 
obs urity of night, and go about in the midst of the thickest 
darkness. Certain pegroes pursue others in following them 
merely by the odour. Women bave been mentioned who 
recognized the presence of certain persous, a though they 
did not see them, and believed them absent. According to 
the re port of Digby, as cited by Le Cat, a young lad raised 
by his parents in a forest where they retired to hide them- 





Virey, as quoted by Dr. Debreyne 
Essai philusophique sur les ; robabilites 
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selves from the depredations of war, and who there had 
lived only on roots, had aequired such delicacy in the 
faculty of smelling, that he could distinguish by it the 
appreac h of enemies, and ap prise his parents of the matter. 

He was, however, made a prisoner, and his savage. mode of 
life being changed, he lost a part of his great olfactory 
power. A young lacy who became very sensitive in CONS?- 
quence of severe chagrius and different nervous affeetions 
cume to have an exaltation of the seuse of smelling that was 
altogether extraordinary. All kinds of odours were dis- 
agreeable to net, and particularly those from human emana- 
tions. She could not bear the odour of the be l-elothes when 
her bed was made by iny other person than herself. 

It is known that rad recoguize the traces of their mas- 
ters, and that many animals tollow their prey by the scent. 
But what is still more surprising, is to see dogs that have 
been trausported some hundreds of miles by sea, or in shut- 
up carriages, return to the houses of their masters. So also 
pigeons, earried in sacks a great distance, have been known, 
when let loose, to have flown back home to their pigeon- 
houses, Did our limits permit us to pursue this matter in 
the domain of natural history, we should obtain very inter- 
esting results, caleulated to throw much livht on this 
subject. 

So, both physiological and pathological laws prove that 
gene ral and loe al sensibil ity tay be increased or diminished, 
or at least suspended, and that it um: iy be diffused or concen- 
trated in certain polnts of the system, either interior or exte- 
rior, and present then the most singular and fantastic aber- 
ratious and anomalies. 

Somnambulism, or sleep-walking, has been regarded 
the most certain characteristic of the influence of magnetism. 
The sleep pro luced or occasioned by proceedings sali to be 
magnetic, Wiay be: First, purely pliysiological or natural: 
that Is to say, the momentary or temporary SUSpenlsion 
of the actions of the senses. Silence, a mysterious col- 
lecteduess, monotonous gestures a long time and frequently 
repeate |, and often joined to exnur, often end in putting cer- 
tain persons LO Sit ep naturally. Secoudly, it mi L\ De artifi- 
cial. The sleep which is produced ly Inagneth influence 1s 
not a true physiological sleep, natural and restorative; but 
it is an abnormal, unusual, morbid condition, that gives rise 
to certain rapports, or modes of communication calculated 
more or less to move, excite, or SOmetiines disorder the ner- 
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vous system of irritable and impressible persons. We may 
easily conceive the great perturbation that may, in this ease, 
be produe ‘ed by an imposing attitude or a mysterious, magical 
exterior, a grave and composed appearance, a fixed and com- 
manding look—in a word, the ensemble of gestures, of touch- 
ings, and of words capable of seducing or fascinating an 
unsettled, feeble, or disordered imagination. Magnetic, or 
artificial sompambulism, is not fundamentally different from 
that which happens spontaneously to certain persons during 
natural or ordinary sleep. This latter somnambulism is a 
true nervous affection, or a kind of disease, such as magnetic 
somnambulism also is. It may be added that the sleep 
caused by these magnetic fascipations is a real coma, or like 
the sleep produced by opium; that is to say, a congestion of 
the brain which simulates natural slee )). 

In the first sittings only insignificant effeets are commonly 
obtained, such as heaviness of the head, yawnings, sleepi- 
ness, &e. The next day the repetition of the same acts at 
the same hour reproduces very easily the same series of 
effects and sensations, and at the end of some d: ys the habit 
becomes established. The subject submitted to these mag- 
netic processes may experience slight convulsions, sleeps 
more or less profoundly, aud is with difficulty awakened by 
external excitation. This magnetic state is, like natural 
somnambulism, compatible with the exercise of the vocal 
organs, of movement, and of locomotion, and there is no real 
ditlerence between these two kinds of somnambulism but 
what we may call the errors peculiar to the magnetic state. 
Here we have the tot: lity of the phenomena which magnetic 
somnambulism ordinarily present, and it will be remarked 
that there is not a single one of them that can be contested. 
Yet it must net be torgotte n that somnambulism may be 
simulated, as is admitted by all triends, as well as foe S, of 
the system. 

Now, what is meant by ductd somnambulism? By lu- 
cidity is understood a particular form or mode of somnam- 
bulism, whether natural or artificial, in which, by a concen- 
tration or exaltation of the intellectual faculties or of the 
instinctive aptitudes, the suspension of the external sensa- 
tions is favoured. A man in this state does things of which 
he is absolutely incapable in the waking state, or in his nor- 
mal and physiological condition. Thus, persons in this con- 
dition resolve, as many persons know, problems the most 
difficult and insoluble in the waking state; they compose 
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pieces of poetry; they pronounce discourses that produce 
astonishment by the justness and elevation of the thoughts ; 
they speak languages which they have forgotten, or the use 
of which they have for a long time discontinued. 

When somnambulists do only common actions, such as 
walking, talking, labour at something, &e., that is, what they 
habitually do in the waking state, they are then in the state 
of ordinary somnambulism, which presents nothing remark- 
able but the suspension of the external senses, and the pres- 
ervation of the powers of speech, movement, and locomotion. 
These two kinds of somnambulism, lucid or otherwise. are 
as we have already said, a veritable nervous affection, a 
species of cerebral disorder; and the proof that lucid som- 
nambulism is the effeet of a disordered condition or of a 
disease is, that it is equally observed in affeecions of the 
brain and in hysterical disorders, as is shown by the follow- 
ing facts: ** The valet de chambre of a Spanish ambassador, 
a youth of only ordinary capacity, and who happened by 
chance to be present at some very important conversa- 
tious, became by them neither more learned nor intellectual 
than he usually was; he became affeeted with a brain fever, 
and during his delirium he discussed with much sagacity 
the political interests of the several powers in such a man- 
ner, that the ambassador, who never regarded his domestie 
but as a devoted servant, came to hear his lessons on dip- 
lomacy, and determined to make him his secretary. But 
the affection of the brain passed off, and the patient in be- 
coming cured lost all his brilliant qualities.”’* 

According to Pomme, a hysterieal girl, during her ex- 
cesses, comnposed verses, spoke with eloquence, and exhibited 
great vivacity of mind; yet, at all other times, her intelli- 
gence was not above mediocrity. 

It follows, from what has preceded, that all the astonish- 
ing and extraordinary phenomena of lucid phenomena, 
whether spontaneous or provoked, are purely natural, and 
are explained perfectly by the laws of physiology and of 
pathology. 

It is admitted on all hands that it is but rarely lucid som- 
nambulism is obtained, and that only among some persons 
whose nervous system, or a particular idiosynecrasy, favours 
this morbid predisposition ; or among those who are already 


© Lettres philosophiques et morales sur le magnetisme, par le Docteur 
Dupau 
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less somnambulists, or who would by their organie 
predestination, become so naturally. There are many per- 
sons who present shades of somnambulism such as talking 
aloud in sleep, &e. 

It is pretended that there exists between the magnetizer 
aud the magnetized, or the somuambulist, an intimate rela- 
tion (rapport), in such a manner that they communicate 
with each other, and respond to one another. It suffices to 
effect this correspondence to touch the solmnambulist on 
some part, such as the hand, or the forehead, at the moment 
that she Is spoken to. 

Natural somuambulists likewise present this pecu- 
liarity. These touchings excite the animal sensibility and 
awaken thereby the seuse of hearing, and this IS in- 
stinetively done every day by persous who know nothing of 
mesmerisin. A woman who is asleep or very drowsy does 
not auswer your calls; you toueli her, and she awakes, 
speaks, and auswers yout questlo 8, whatever Thay be the 
nature of the excitant, be it a stick of sealing wax, or one of 
elass, or a finger. 

Another phenomenon which mesmerists attribute to this 
pret nded intimate rapport or connexion Is, the ecommiunica- 
tion of the thoughts, the desire of the macnetizer to the 
magnetized, or rather the great attachment of the somuam- 
bulist for het mMagnetizer—a~a submission so colnplete and 
ibsolute to all his orders, and a dependauee so great, that 
M. Rostan and M. Filassier do not hesitate to comprare it to 
that o. the dog tor his muster. * This is easily explained,” 
as M. Debreyue well remarks, “by the habitual relations 
more or less intimate between Liieli, by thelt syinpathet c 
affinities, or by sexual influence,” “Of all maguetie phe- 
nomena,” says M. Rostan, * that whieh is produced oftenest, 
eusiest, and most tifa liloly is the prohibition of the imove- 
ment of a members; two or three passes O1 gestures throws 
It lute the most coluplete stute of HMODILLITY 5 it is alto- 
vetlel Lin possib e for the persou haguetized to tmove it in 
Lilie ieust. It is in Vain fon you tou eXclite Ib to liovermment, 


tiie thing is Impossible, it lust be deparaly zed belore she 


* 


Cali use it. lo etleet this, othe passes DeECOINE Lecessiary. 
Lhe se pretel aed puralys Ss ol paises, Wiilcii are siliar 


to the fabtlastic imaginations of Certain Mmonuomauiaes, ought 


to be attributed to the inthuenee of the fascinating ascend- 


Cours clementaire d tis giene 
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ancy tl 


word or a magica! gesture cornmands a member to become 


e magnetizer exercises on his somnambulist. A 


Cc maple tely immovable, and lmimnediately the person whose 
imaginal on is fascinate |, believes herselt depris “l of the 
use of the member, or even of that of her tongue, and 
remains as if paralyzed and dumb. Thus it is that, in 
certain monomanias, the patients say they are not able to 
walk, because they Imagine their limbs are straw or glass. 
And there can be no doubt that all these apparent anid 
imaginary palsies would disappear imme liately at the aspect 
of an inininent and formidable danger, s ich as a si lden 
inundation ora frightful e yf ivration, ITereatter we will 
speak of the palsies that are said to be produc “l by a mere 
act of the will, or by a mental command. 

Before leaving this part of our subjeet, we will advert 
for a moment to the tollowing case of sp mtaneous somuain- 


bualism. quoted by Dr. Dunelisson, from Dr. Pelden, of 


Sprmuch d, Vermont. “It occurred ina young female 
seve ! years of age, aed the plenon ena were attested 
1yy numerous observers Qne striking circu sta e in this 
cise, Wa the astonishingly deve ype Li pPess tori ey of the 
eve, As an evidenee of this, whe Dr. Belden. in order to 
test The se usibility of that org~an, took one even a sg nall 


~~ ver ‘ ‘ 
coneave tnirror, and held it so that the ravs proceeding from 


Lily Were reflected upou her closed evelid When the 
i i k 

ight wa so diffused, that the outline of the illuminated 

space Could searcely be distingwuishe s lt caused, the moment 





fell on the evelbe 9 al shock equal Lo that produced lyy ih 


electric b Llery. This female could see as well, appa entiv, 
Wiel 1 ‘eves Were clos dus when they were open.?* 

| tills cause the patient iInfg@hit have seen between the 
Cyet Sy 2 iabbter how Cl psec SUECVEC! biiey may a ypreal LO 
have » l. The experliue ts we have alread detailed 
Wotilad i to this view. but there is another mediuin 
that hal Do? pointed OUL, i vl \\ nel bith bo His tov, 
pert) , received the attention it merits 5 Wi mean 
Lie eye s themselves. Now he lids are, to b certain 
exteiil, 8 -Trauisparent aud oul laily expermence proves 
that Vt can distinguish through then: not only iit 
fro « Luess, but also vivid colours. If the sensibility of the 
visual Orgaus, or, if you will, of tue owners of them, should 
have been drom any catise mueh Merease l, may not objec Ss 


A/U lisson's Huma Vhys \ vi 
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then be distinguished through the substance of the lids 
themselves? We think the fact referred to, if thoroughly 
examined, would aid much in explaining some of the phe- 
nomena of somnambulism, whether natural or magnetic. In 
fine, a last phenomenon which characterizes still, more mag- 


netie, than it does natural somuambulism, is complete for- 
getfulness, on awaking, of all that took place in that state. 

The phenomena we now procee| to examine are those 
which are outside the Known laws of physies, of physiology, 
and of pathology, and we will commence with the most ex- 
of the head, the pit of the stomach, the tips of the fingers, 
&e., confining ourselves to the principal parts cited by grave 
and learned authors. 


traordinary one, such as sight by the forehead, the hinder part 


M. Rostan, who, be if remembered, is, or was, a distin- 
guished professor of the Faculty of Medicime of Paris, writes 
thus: 


Phe following is an experiment which I have often repeated, but 


which at last I had to disecontinne because it fatigued prodigi islv my 
soummuambulist, who told me that if I continued it she would become in- 


sane. This experiment was made in the presence of my old colleague 


and friend, M. Ferrus. I took my wateh which [ placed three or tour 


inches from the occiput, or back of the head. [| asked the somnambuilist 
if she saw anvthing., ‘Ce rtainly ; | see something that shines; it hurts 
me.” Her physiogaomy gave indication of pain, and ours ought to express 


that of astonishment. We looked at each other, and M. Ferrus, breaking 


the silence, said to me: ‘S 


slie sees something that shines, she ca 


ce th 
mat it is.’ *Whatis it that you see shine? ‘Ah! I 





e.l W 

don't l cannot tell.’ ? Look Cc orely,’ *Wait, that fat vies ne 

Wuit ind after a moment of great attention)—it is a wateh.’ This 
was new subject of wonder to us, * But if she sees the wateh,’ said M. 
‘errus to mie ag iin, ‘she can uu mote tly see Wilt o'clock it 1 %, *Can 
y tell me what houritis? ‘Oh! no; itis too difficult.’ + Pay at 
tention, now; try hard.” * Wait, i'm going to try, I will perhaps tell 
the hour, but | ean never see the minutes, And atter having searched 
with the greatest attention: * [tis within ten minutes of eight.” whieh 
was exactly the time. M. Ferras would repeat the experiment by him- 
se}f, and it was with the same success. Ile made me turn the hands of 


the watch several tines; we presented it to her without having looked 


atit ourselves, She was not deceived.” 
Here is another tact, still more marvellous, if possible : 


“T pretended to magnetize one of my female friends, but the manen- 
vres | exercised on her were all made with the firm will of acting on her, 
a somnambulist); although placed at some distance from me, she did not 
de lay falling asieep, and going into the state of soumnambulisin, I ex- 
pressly caused all the lights to be removed from the place we were in, so 
hat we wereinthe dark, [took my wateh with all the necessary pre- 
cautions, that it may not be perceived by the somnambulist, and [ 
placed it on her forehead, the dial-plate being directed to the skin, and 
the rest of the watch being sustained and wholly concealed by the palm 
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of my right hand. I put the fingers of the other on her eyelids to increase 
and maintain their seclusion, whieh, indeed, was already complete. 
‘What have you on the forehead?’ I asked the somnambulist. * A 
watch,’ she replied after some little reflection.* ‘See what the hour 
is.’ ‘I cannot.’ ‘Look at that.? ‘I will do so; the long hand is 
on the six; the short hand is on the seven.’ We passed into the adj vin- 
ing room, and were enabled to ascertain that it was half past seven by the 
watch. I turned several times the hands of my watch, without knowing 
myself at what hour they stopped; then I placed it with the same pre- 
cautions on the occiput of the somnambulist. ‘What hour is it now by 
the watch?’ She remained a long time in a reeollected state, and at 
last said, * The long hand is on the five, and the shorter one between the 
three and the four, but nearer the three.’ | passed into the lighted room, 


and | saw, in fact, that my watch showed twenty-five minutes past three.’ 


“ The friends of M. Falassier placed the watch on the pit 
of the stomach, above her clothing, and she saw with the 
stomach as well as with the forehead and the occiput.” se- 
hold then the sense of sight in three places at one time. In 
the way of such prodiges it is only the first step that requires 
much credulity. We doubt much whether these somnam- 
bulists, however lueid they may appear, would bear a rigid 
scrutiny, such as that of the commission of the Royal Acade- 
my of Medicine, of 1837. 

” Now what answer is to be given to those savants who 
tell us, ** We have seen such and sueh a marvel.’ It is 
the proper case for saying: * Since you have seen it, I have 
no reason to disbelieve it; but, iff bad seen myself, L would 
not have believed it . J would suspect there was so:ne eollu- 
sion inthe matter.’ There are some errors, as even Cabanis 
himself well remarks, of which only men of intellect are alone 
susceptible. Sight by the occiput, and without the aid of the 
eyes, is one ot those absurdities which ought to be immedi- 
ately rejected and scouted as contrary to the laws of physics 
and of those of animal organization, and especially as con- 
trary to common sense. Coimmon sense, and sound philoso- 
phy, in fact, exclaim aloud to all, that there can be in this 
pretended occipital vision ho kind of causality or possible 
relation of cause and effeet; that, from the organization of 
the occiput, there can result no appearance of the final cause 
of sight, because this organization has no relation of nature 
or form with light, to retract, or to modify it, and to transmit 


© Query.—Could not the ladies in this and the preceding case have distin- 
guished the obj cl by fearing, that Is by hearing the tcki ig of the watches? 
Perhaps there is something in this circumstance that would suftice to explain 
all the phenomena in the two cases. 

+ Quelques Considerations pour servir a |'Histoire du magnetisme ani- 
male 
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the impression of it to the brain or the sensorium ; and, lastly, 
because nothing can exist without the essential or necessary 
coudition of its existence. So, there is no meechanieal uetion 
without a machine, no vital funetion without an orgen, no 
digestion without a stomach, no respiration without lungs, 
no sensation without an organ of sensation or a sens .. and, 
consequeutly, there ean possibly be no true sight without 
eyes. 

; It will avail little to oppose to us the state of ordi- 
hary and nacural sleep-walkers, because there is ore it 
reason to believe these do not really see at all, or, at most, 
but very rarely, for, if thie \ really saw, they would be in com- 
munion with the outer world; they would awake immedi- 
ately, or rather they would not be veritable sommuambulists. It 
must be remembered that the minds of these persons are con 
centrated upon a particular train of thoughts. If they appear 
to show much address aud agility in their nocturnal walks on 
the roots of houses, It 1s, perhaps. because they ao hot see, 
Jenorance of the danger gives thei an assurance which won- 
dertully preserves them from acciderts—a consequence which 
would be almost sure to follow if they should suddenly awake ; 
they would see the danger; their minds would become 
troubled, and they would tuevitably fall. So, it is well known 
that it is dangerous to awaken a night-walker who is placed 
inh at perilous situatvion. Besides, it is certain that, notwith- 
standing the adroitnuess and pretended PMeLItY of these sie ep- 


walkers, they often tall trom roots aud windows and are killed 


But how explain these rare and singular cases where 
solubalibulists have been seen lua state of lucidity COMposing 
and writing verses and discourses tu the middle of the bight? 
We are assured, on high authority, that a young French 
CCCIESIUSLIC, Who Was u SUMHAIDULISE, arose in the night to 
correct a sermon he composed or Was composing. ln the 
Words ce divin cnjant, ie Substituted edorabl tor divin. Luter, 
perceiving the hiatus, he added a ¢ atter ce. We may well 
believe that in this case, aud in other similar Olles, Lhe sole 
nawbulists have been able, by au extraordinary exaltation of 
the sel sibility ot the optic herve, lo see enough to enable 
Lheln to Wiile, Guring eeriain nights, rendered somewhat 
Jightsome Ly moeoklightl, or even starlight; and of they suWw, 
IL Was ut least With then eyes opel ol probably halt open. 
All tuat, then, proves hothing In fuvour of the pretended sight 
by the stomach, forehead, &c. 


et 


li the Inughetic facts ubove alluded to were real, they 
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must be attributed to a supernatural power ; they would be 
a kind of true miracles. Now it requires no very profound 
knowledge ot religion to be convineed that God performs no 
miracles but for an object worthy of himself, and to manifest 
his divine attributes. It would, then, be ridiculous to think 
that he, who is the Sovereign Wisdom, would, without rea- 
son, and without an end worthy of himself, cause a man to 
see with the baek of his head or with his stomach. 

But it is said the facts exist, and faets are proverbially 
stubborn things. Grave, learned, and truthiul persons 
have seen them, attested them loudly, and nothing ean resist 
the foree of faets. Be it so; but it is certain that grave, 
learned, and truthful persons are not exempt from every kind 
of error or ce ception. They may be deceived in some respects 
by a prest gious subtlety, or in a manner that is unknown 
to ns, but which is still possible ; and they may deeeive 
themselves. Who can prove with certainty that the mag- 
netized have not believed to have seeu, by the ceciput, what 
they really did not see ; ina word, that they have not divined 
or guessed what was really the cause. It is well known that 
they often deeeive themselves. 

According to the avowal of even M. Rostan hims lf, “the 
most lucid somnanibulists often commit frequent errors. I 
would even Say that the eases in whieh they are deceived are 
the most ordinary.” And elsewhere : °* It must, however, 
be coufessed that, in the majority of eases, somnambulists 
deceive themsel ve Ss, and that the desire to appear clairvoyant 
makes them say they see what very often they do not see.” 
And when, by chance, they hit on the truth, we are re- 
minded of the words of Balmes, in his * Art of Arriving at 
Truth.” In eivine reasons for the confidenee sometimes ex- 
cited by a delusion or false light similar to magnetic 
lucidity, that learned Spaniard judiciously remarks: “ It 
its least successes enjoy from their very rarity 
the privilege of exeiting in the highest degree our admira- 
tion ; it is because we are astonished to see it in the midst of 
its blindness hit on the truth, when we so often surprised it 


is because its 


in a contrary direction; dazzled by the exception, we give 
it credit for discernment, which it does not aud eannot 


9 
possess. 


Who, on the other hand, can give us assurance that the 
magnetize r or the experimenter is not deceived himself in 
regard to the qualities of the objects seen, or that by an 
optical illusion or a sudden hallucination he has not mistaken 
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one thing for another, or imagined a fantastic object which 
has no real existence. In every case we prefer believing 
that one or the other has been deceived, or that one has de- 
ceived the other designedly or otherwise, than be persuaded 
that the laws of nature have been interrupted or inverted 
without any end worthy of its author. We feel so invincible 
iu repugnance to believe these asserted facts, which are in 
opposition to the organism and to reason, that we would 
prefer saying with theologians that this optical fascination, 
granting the facts to exist, must be the work of the demon, 
or of evil spirits. 

And, in faet, no Christian philosopher ean deny that 
these spirits ean see in the dark, or rather there is no phy- 
sical darkness for these incorporeal beings. These super- 
human intelligencers may then do what human beings are 
sometimes capable of doing, and it’ is still easier for them to 
communicate thoughts to men, or the knowledge of objects 
and their properties, since all men, as is well Known, are 
capable ot doing these things. This, then, if it were really 
done, would after all be but a miracle of the second order, 
operated by a supernatural agent, or by the spirit of evil, 
for the purpose of establishing and aeerediting a vicious doc- 
trine, erroneous in its principles, and immoral in its appli- 
cation, as will be seen hereafter. 

From all that we have said it must be evident: First, 
that the reality of sight without the aid of the eyes, 
and by organs other than the eyes, cannot be a lmitted 
unless by a miracle; but this we have shown to be impos- 
sible ; or, secondly, that the fact, however extraordin- 
ary and abnormal it may be, is still purely natural and phy- 
siological—a conclusion which it 1s equally impossible to 
admit, beeause it Is contrary to all the laws of pliysic s and 
animal organism. There remains, then, no ether possible 
agency but human or diabolie artifice. To confine ourselves 
to the former, or human ageney, we conclude that the mag- 
netizers and the magnetize | have deceived us, or have been 
themselves deceived, deluded, cheated, by their own adroit 
artifices and prestigious subtleties. 

To say briefly what we think of vision by the occiput, 
and all these other extraordinary, marvellous, and anti-phy- 
sivlogical facts of mesmerism, collusion between the mag- 
netizer and the magnetized is undoubtedly possible ; this is 
admitted by all parties. Now we avail ourselves of this pos- 
sibility, and until it is removed or upset, we deny the tacts 
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altogether, because we prefer believing that two persons 
have lied than admit the subversicn or the reversing of the 
laws of nature, or the needless and gratuitous intervention 
of a supernatural or superhuman agency. Our views are 
summed up in the maxim of Marescot: A natura multa, plura 
ficta, a damone nulla. 

Whether magnetism is a true science or a false one; 
whether it is an eceult or a cabalistie one, is of comparative- 
ly little importance in the grave and fearful question to 
which we now turn our attention. It will always be found 
true that animal magnetism exists sometimes by the som- 
nambulism it produces; that it often exists by the nervous 
phenomena or accidents it causes , and, lastly, that it always 
exists by the processes or proceedings that constitute i“. 
Now, is there not moral danger in these proceedings, in the 
nervous accidents that may oceur, and especially in the state 
of maguetic sleep? Tlus is what we now proceed to exam- 
ine. 

As regards the proceedings, let us first eall to mind the 
principle qualities which the maguetizer must possess. Ac- 
cording to M. Rostan: “ It is necessary that the magnetizer 
should have nothing in him that is repulsive, that he should 
be in good health, strong, and of mature age; that he should 
be grave and affectionate ; that he should be superior, if 
possible, to the person that is magnetized; * * and 
exercise some ascendancy over her.’ In another place 
the same author adds: * Among persons who practise mag- 
netism those who are lively, ardent, enthusiastic, sueceed 
best.” As respects magnetic subjects, the best for obtaining 
striking results from, are, as we have already meutioned, 
young ladies, very nervous, seusitive, impressible, and espe- 
clally hysterical, that is to say, more or less ardent, amorous, 
or eratic. ; 

Let us now eall to mind the attitudes and conditions 
prescribed by mesmerism. The magnetizer and the person 
to be magnetized are sitting near each other, face to face ; 
they touch each other by the feet, the knees, the hands, and 
even by the eyes; that is to say, by a continual exchange 
of looks. Alter these affectionate preliminaries come differ- 
ent other touchings on the head, the shoulders, the arms, 
which are continued to the feet, and sometimes to the pit of 
the stomach. 

It certainly is not necessary to be a great moralist, and 
to have a protound knowledge of the human heart, to judge 
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of the effect these mysterious mapceuvres may proluce on a 
young fema e whois ve Ty impressible, and perhaps, in the grave 
mnagnetizer, who “ has nothing in him that is re pulsive ; who 
is in good health and strong ”; that is to say, whois young, 
handsome, and replete with health. And how will it be if 
the magnetized subject is hysterical 7? The most experienced 
physieia ians know the wonderful instinet of certain hysterical 
ladies, wl ‘ah enables them with shut eyes, and in the midst 
of darkness, Lo discern the presence of men ¢ by a kind of 
lucidity, not magnetie, which is peculiar to them, they often 
distinguish very well persons ot the other sex. What may 
be expect. d under sueh circumstances has, unfortunately, 
been but too well verified by experience. : 
We will now say a few words about the dangers of mag- 
netic sleep. It is on this rock that Innocence and virtue 
may and do make the most fatal and the most deplorable 
— vreck, “It eannot be doubted,” says Dr. Dupan, 


“that the magnetizer ean exercise the greatest moral influ- 
ence on the person magnetized. " * * Cannot 
one then know the secrets of families, and become at quaint- 
ed with the dearest and most sacred interests, &e. More- 
over there arises from these intimate relations. from = this in- 
terchange of looks animated by the kindliest sentiments, 


from these strange and agreeable impressions, from this state 
altogether new, there arises a complete and absolute attaeh- 
ment for the magnelizer. Gratitude carried to the enthusi- 
Sin OF pMISslOn ¢ valts thus all sentiments of affection. You 
can now judge of what must happen if the somnambulist is 
a young wothan, and the iInagnetizer has the quil ties to 
please.” 

Another eelebrated phy sician writes: ** If the infamies 
and horrors that have been lately revealed to meare true, 
and, tuifortunately, it is TL ssible for me to doubt of them, I 
cannot ave being sadly and paintully ecouvineed that animal 
magnetisin may become the means of the most exeecrable cor- 
ruption that ever came from hell.” 

But, in order that it may not be said we speak under the 
impression of a strong prejudice, and that we exaggerate the 
dangers attached to the practice of mesmerism from a cood 
motive, or the desire of preventing | ossible disorders, we will 
pre sent its moral character as delineated by M. Rost in, un- 
doubtedly the most learned defender of the system. The fol- 
lowing are his words: 

‘The magnetized isin absolute dependence on the magnetizer; in gen- 
eral she has no will but his; moreover, whenever she would become 
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opposed to her magnetizer, the latter can, when he pleases, deprive her 
of the faculty of acting and even of speaking. It is, as we have said, one 
of the phenomena that is produced with the greatest ease. What terri- 
ble consequences may there not result from this omnipotence? What 
woman, what girl, can be sure of coming out unviolated from the hands 
of a maguetizer who would have acted with so much the greater seeu- 
rity that the remembrance of what has passed is, on awaking, entirely for- 
gotten. Magnetism, it must be said loudly, compromises in the highest 
degree the honour of families, and in this respect it ought to be denvuned 
to governments. But supposing fora moment that the magnetizer, who 
is commonly young, or an adult who enjoys good health, does not trke 
advantage of the facility he has of seducing his somnambulist; that his 
virtue enables him tu triumph over the allurement of the ¢tete-d-tete, and 
of the impunity that, -shamed of his business, he rejects with horror 
every criminal idea, which is to require a great deal from human na- 
ture, how many other dangers do there not still exist ? 

* Cannot a magnetizer draw forth important secrets and turn them to 
his advantage? Is it not known that tie happiness of families is often 
dependent on the secret of certain circumstances, In one, its origin is 
concealed, in another, its fortune ; in this, the disease of one of its mem- 
bers, in that, an ambitious project, &e. May not the discovery of some 
of these s:crets cause the ruin of a whole family i But that is not all. 
The influence of the sexes has been denied ; but that is wrong. This 
influence is very powerful. The somnambulist contracts an unbounde! 
gratitude towards her magnetizer. From that, to a passion, the way is 
not far. I believe that, if violence is easy, seduction, which is less 
odious, is still more so. How could you resist repeated touches, tender 
looks, daily cohabitation, manifestations of interest on the one hand, and 
of gratitude on the other, * * * * The intimacy is established, 
* * * the consequences may be foreseen. * * J wish merely 
to say that it (magnetism) is an oecasion for the corruption of morals; 
and that there are persons who must suceumb to the ternptation, &e,. 
Thus animal magnetism may be dangerous for the health; it is also 
dangerous for public morals.” 

, i r ‘ . , 

We are not seeking to prove that animal magnetism is a 
mere nullity, but that it is a thing different from what it is 
pretended to be by the magnetizers; and, further, that it has 
no particular fluid for an agent. Further back we proved 
that the phenomena, said to be magnetic, and which may be 
reasouably admitted, are all within the domain of physiology 
and of pathology. It follows, as a consequence, that mes- 
merism is only a controlling of the nervous influence and of 
the immense power of the imagination in everything that is 
physiological and pathological, or, in other words, true and 
rational; and that in those things which are marvellous and 
anti-pliysiologieal, this control is united with human artifice 
and fascination, that is to say, with either juggling, deceit, 
or coilusion. 

The character of a true science, as the Abbé Frere justly 
remarks, ought to be founded on recognized and real prop- 
erties, on constant laws, and on phenomena that are produced 
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constantly in the presence of the cause. But all these con- 
ditions are wanting in the case of mesmerism. It is a fact 
admitted by all that it does not affect everybody; even among 
its own chosen subjects it does not affect more than one out 
of ten. The same uncertainty exists in regard to the phe- 
nomena. The sleep is wore or less profound; some subjects 
are lucid, others not so; some answer questions, others 
remain mute; the most lucid ones are frequently deceived, 
and nothing is more contradictory than their answers. And 
let it be remembered that these magnetized persons are, for 
the far greater part, addicted to self-love, jealousy, exagger- 
ation, and falsehood. Now, what consistence could a science 
acquire that has no foundation but the versatility of such 
characters, who are not confessedly inv a natural state? 

Again: the priuciple or the magnetic agent is absolutely 
unknown. Each maguetizer gives his opinion, and that is 
all. Some say it is the nervous fluid or influence, others, 
caloric; some, that it is electricity, others, again. that it is 
the will; and some, in fine, will have it that it is life itself. 
There are some writers who, astonished at the phenomena 
of magnetism. and finding them in disproportion with human 
power, admit as a consequence the presence of a spiritual 
agent different from the soul. Indeed, several physicians, 
German ones especially, hesitate not to recognize in it the 
intervention of angels, or that of demons. 

Of these different opinions we will notice only one, the 
one perhaps most prevalent at the present day, and which 
originated with M. Rostan, namely, that the agent of mag- 
netism is the nervous fluid. But all the data of physiology 
and analogy prove that the nervous fluid is not emitted a 
great distance, or even a small one, outside the body, but 
that it circulates In the nerves pretty much the same way 
that blood does in the blood-vessels. It does not go out of 
the nerves, then, no more than does the blood go out of its 
vessels; and if in some rare cases the blood transudes 
through the pores of its vessels and of the skin, it presents 
no longer any sign of vitality or of a stimulating or animat- 
ing quality. The same may justly be expected to be the 
case with the nervous fluid. 

If the nervous fluid be the sole cause of magnetic phe- 
nomena, why does it not act on the lower animals which have 
nerves, and which, consequently, ought to have a nervous 


fluid ? 


And, on the contrary, why can inanimate bodies or things 
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deprived of nerves, such as metallic rods, tubs, and trees 
become, as it is asserted by magnetizing they do, instruments 
or mediums of inagnetie phenomena? It is necessary that they 
should be charged with the magnetic fluid, which the 
magnetizer emits or communicates to them, anl that they, 
in their turn, should emit it to the individuals that are in 
the nervous atmosphere (as it is called) of the nerveless 
bodies—a supposition which would be altogether supremely 
absurd and ridiculous. 

Our worthy friends, the magnetizers, assure us they can, 
bv a pure act of the will, set persons to sleep at a great 
distance, and behind partitions; but, then, how is the 
nervous communication established? The swiftness and 
penetration of the magnetic fluid they compare to those of 
light, caloric, electricity ; but it is well toe remember that 
comparisous are not proofs, and that light does not pass 
through stone walls. 

It will now be seen that a system, based upon such con- 
flicting and contradictory opinious, as regards the nature 
of magnetism, can have no value whatever in a scientific 
point of view, and that animal magnetism itself, unless 
it be considered a kind of fascination, has not been proved to 
have a real existence. 

We will close this paper with a word or two on the 
therapeutic or curative value of magnetism. If it be true 
that some nervous or moral diseases have been cured by the 
practice or proceedings of mesmerism, these sorts of cures 
ought to be attributed to the power of ordinary therapeutics ; 
that is to say, to moral medicine, and not te a special virtue 
peculiar to animal magnetism and inherent in it. It is 
known in fact that by ably exciting, directing, and controlling 
the nervous influence, and by striking appropriately the 
imaginations of nervous, melancholic, hypochondriac, hys- 
teric patients, the most happy results are often obtained. 
The rezords of medecine abound with such cures. There has 
been, then, no cure produced by mesmeric practices that 
may not have been obtained by the ordinary resources of 
medicine, aud, in every respect, in a more decorous and safer 
manner. 

What evils, what accidents, may not be caused by the 
perturbating practices of mesmerism. The magnetizers 
themselves acknowledge the fact. One of these gentlemen, 
M. Bertrand, tells us that nothing is more common than to 
see patients experience the most grievous and lamentable 
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accidents in consequence of the ideas they had during their 
somnambulism. Even M. Rostan assures us that “ magnetism, 
badly directed, may cause the gravest accidents. I have 
seen it,’ he says, ** produce general uneasiness, acute pains, 
obstinate head-aches, violent cardialgias, paralyses temporary, 
but very annoying and very painful ; ; a general perturbation 
of the system that predisposes it to every kind of nervous 
affection ; a feeling of exeessive fatigue, great weakness, 
extreme emaciation, suffocation, fainting; and I doubt not 
that even death itself would be the result if the magnetizer 
were to pi mya the muscles of respiration. Me ntal 
alienation and melane tholy have freque tly resulted from it.’ 
[In fine, cases have been recorded where the patie nts died i 
the ae of the magnetizers. 

We now take our leave of this wonderful system, and 
leave our readers to form their own estimate of it. After all 
we have said it must be candidly avowed that, whatever may 
be the conclusion we may Come to in regard to its charaeter, 
auimal magnetism has still something about it that (granting 
all the faets reported of it to have a real existence) is, In 
the present state of our scientific knowledge, wholly 
inexplicable. 


Arr. III ] Report of the Secre tary of the Tr ASUury On the State 
of the Finanees, for the yeal IS65. Svo., pp 342 

2 Report of the Seeret ry of the Tre isury on the State of the 
Finances. for the yea LSti6, cVO., Pp. SY4. 


Tue general public has but a vague idea of the combina- 
tion of talents required for the successful management of the 
finances of a great nation. In this country, especially. the 
financial department of the government is regarde.| as little 
more than a splendid sinecure, in which it would be super- 
fluous to place a man of more than third or fourth-rate abili- 
ties. This is a grave error, and one which could have origi- 
nated only in thoughtlessness. There never was a good 
financial minister who was not a statesman ; nor was there 
ever a statesman worthy of the name who did not devote his 
most serious thoughts to the finances of nis country. This 
18s equally true of William Pitt, Sir Robert Peel . and Lord 
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Castlereagh. Nor is it less true of the most illustrious states- 
men of Franev, ineluding Sully, Riebelieu, and Talleyrand. 
We shall find also that it is the greatest monarchs 
j who have paid the most careful and intelligent attention to 
the same department, ineluding Louis XIV., Frederick the 
Great, and Napoleon TI. The greatest conqueror of modern 
times thought it less dangerous to put the conmnand of bis 
armies into incompetent hands, than the management of 
the national finanees. The well known esteem = and 
friendship of Napoleon for scientific men induced him to 
give the great Laplace charge of the financial departinent of 
his government; but he soon found that one might excel 
all his contemporaries in mathematics and astronomy, and 
yet be utterly incompetent to manage the finances of his 
country. 
. And if we pursue our investigation a little further, we 
shall learn another important fact, uamely, that in proportion 
as statesmen have rendered themselves illustrious by their 
wisdom, foresight, and —, have they been opposed to 
; paper money and in favour of a metallic currency. That 
some of them have made use of Oe former is no argument 
against the fact. They did so when they could not avoid it, the 
same as the greatest epicure, if a sensible person, will rather 
eat a piece ot dry bread when hungry, than fast any longer in 
expectation ofa more luxurious meal. But th: ey have discarded 
it again as soon as possible, and restored the metallic 
7 currency. 
It is true that there have been many high fuuetionaries 
in different countries who thought paper money as good as 
i any other; and there are such at the present day, but there 
is not a real statesman amongst them. Mere politiciaus may 
indeed op pose a paper currency when it is first introduced, 
because, having been used to the coin the *y think nothing 
else would do; but when they see in a year or two that no 
great calamity has happened to the country, and that all 
kinds of commodities can be purehased for paper as well 
a~ for gold or silver, they have no desire to see the lat- 
ter resumed as the currency of the country. Ou the con- 
trary, they are as muc hop pose “<i to it as the "y Were formerly 
to the paper currency; they think that ** well enough should 
be let alone?’ that senous evils would result from the 





change ; aud that those who are so anxious for the resump- 
tion of the metallic currency must either be very stupid or 
actuated by unworthy motives. 
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Still more will they insist on this when thev see that the 
national debt is being diminished. They give the credit of 
the diminution rather to the paper money than to the man- 
ager of the public finances, no matter what efforts the latter 
may have made to diminish the amount of paper money in 
circulation as a necessary preliminary to the resumption of 
specie payments. When great resources like ours are skil- 
fully managed, the publie debt can be reduced, no matter 
whit sort of currency we have. Thus, if our debt is being 
largely diminished from year to year, it is uot by the aid of 
yur paper currency, but in spite of its injurious influence. 

Had the present Secretary of the Treasury been properly 
sustained in his efforts to resume the metallic curreney the 
diminution of our debt would now have been much greater 
than it is, although so considerable that it bas excited the 
surprise of the most enlightened statesmen of England, 
France, an| Germany. But the position of Mr. MeCulloch 
has been an anomalous one. Mr. Linecolu never made a 
more judicious appointinent than when he placed him in 
charge of the Treasury. 

Although Mr. Lineoln had but littl knowledge of 
political economy as a science, few had clearer ideas on 
the «difference between a metallic curreney and a paper 
currency. He was aware of the views entertained on the 
sub ject by Mr. MeCulloeh, and kuew low much sounder 
they were than those of Mr. Chase. The preference thus 
evinced by Mr. Lincoln was all the more creditable to 
him from the fact that one was a prominent politician, 
who, from his influence as such, might be regarded as 
a valuable ally ; whereas the other was simply a business 
man, Who searcely paid any attention to polities further than 
honest patriotisn seemed to require. But Mr. Lincoin had the 
shrewduess to see that Mr. MeCulloch was no ordinary banker 3 
he felt satisfied that he knew more about the nature of money 
than its utility to individuals; andit is well known that 
his acceptance afforded Mr. Lineolu great pleasure. 

The differences between the uvew President and 
Cougress could not have failed to exercise a discour- 
aging influence on the Seeretary of the Treasury. Con- 
gress Qias given him no hearty support since those dif- 
ferences commenced, and the support of the President 
could avail him but little. Mere peliticians of all par- 
ties oppose rather than encourage him in his great 
work of diminishing the public debt, and preparing for 
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the resumption of specie payments; the Radicals do so 
because he is the Cabinet Minister of a President whom 
they think it their duty to abuse and threaten as if he were 
their coachman, and the Democrats because it was as a Re- 
publican he came into office, and because, ergo, it is probable 
that he is a Republican still. It is true that the honest, 
thinking men of all parties approve his course and sustain 
him as much as they can; but, unhap pily, this class are so 
few that their calm, earnest voice is drowned in the partisan 
clamours of the thoughtless, who know no more about the 
nature of currency, further than that certain things may be 
bought and sold for it, than they do about the nebular hy- 
pothesis. 

In order to appreciate what Mr. McCulloch has accom- 
plished, it is necessary to bear these facts in mind. But some- 
thing more will be necessary in order to understand whether 
heis right or wrong in urging the early resumption of spec ie 
paymeuts, espec ially in view of the adverse re presentations 
almost daily made by those who regard themselves as public 
instructors—statemenuts which, if true, would show that not 
only paper money, but leather money, stone money, wooden 
money, &e.—the kinds used by all the barbarous nations of 
antiquity, and which are stiil used in several of the negro 
monarchies of Africa—are quite as good as gold and silver, 
if not better, for a great nation like ours. 

We will remind our readers first that the prevalence of this 
Opinion among the masses has not deterred Mr. MeCulloch 
from insisting, timeafter time, on what he—who has thoroughly 
studied the subject in all its bearings—regards as the better, 
safer, and more honourable course ; and we will then proceed 
to show that in this he is sustained by the most distinguished 
political economists and ablest statesmen of all nations. 

In his Report for 1565, now betore us, the Secretary fully 
discusses the currency and the public debt. After recognis- 
ing the right of Cougress to borrow mouey and issue obliga- 
tions for loans, especially in time of war, he proceeds to 
show that if those obligations are put in the form of a cireu- 
lating medium as money, and made a legal tender, the 
sooner, after the necessity that brouglit them into existence 
has passed away, they are set aside the better. 


* The present legal-tender acts were war measures, and while the re- 
peal of those provisions which made the United States notes lawful 
money is not how recomm_uded, the Secretary is of the opinion that they 
ought not to remain in force one day longer than shall be necessary to en- 
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able the people to prepare for areturn to the constitutional currency. 
It is not supposed that it was the intention of Congress, by these acts, to 
introduce a standard of value, in times of peace, lower than the coin 
standard, much less to perpetuste the discredit which must attach toa 
grest ne ution which dishonors its own vbligi ttions by unnecessarily keeping 
in circulation an irredeemable paper currency.” —P. 


This is bold but sound language. It embodies the re- 
sults of the experience, for centuries, of the greatest nations 
of the world, and those of the researches and caleulations 
of the most accomplished political economists. Couscious 
of having right on his side the Secretary does not hesitate to 
deny that Congress Las any right to coutinue the anom- 
alous currency in time of peace. No mere politician would 
have dared to make the following comments in December, 
1865: 


‘It is a well-established fact, which has not escaped the attention of 
all intelligent observers, that the demand for money increases (by reason 
of an advance of prices) with the supply, and that this demand is not un- 
frequently most pressing when the volume of currency is the largest, and 
inflation has reached the culminating point. Money being an unprofita- 
ble article to hold, very little is withheld from active use, and according 
to its increase prices advance - onthe other hand a reduction ot it reduces 
prices, and as prices are reduced the demand for it falls off; so that, par- 
adoxical asit may seem, a diminution of the currency may in fact increase 
the supply of it. 

* * * » * * o 7 . 

‘An irredeemable paper currency may be a necessity, butit can 
scarcely fail, if long continued, to be a calamity toany people. Guli and 
silver are the only proper measure of value. They have been made so by 
the tacit agreement of nations, and are the necessary regulators of trade, 
the medium by which balances are settled between different countries 
and between sections of the same country. As a universal measure of 
value they are a commercial necessily ™ The trade between different na- 
tions and between sections of the same country is carried on by an ex- 
change of commodities, but is never equally balanced by them; and unless 
credits are being established, the movements of coin unerringly indicate 
on which side the balance g¢xists.” —Pp. 5, 6. 


No intelligent person who has lived in this country for 
the last five years has failed to see the proot of these facts, 
especially those relating to the rise in prices tor all the nee- 
essaries of life, which has always been in proportion to the 
inflation of the currency. Be it remembered that if there 
has lately been a slight decline in the prices of certain com- 
modities, it is because the inflation spoken of by Mr. MeCul- 
loch has been reduced; because he has withdrawn a por- 
tion of the paper money from circulation. Had he been 
sustained in his views, much more would have been with- 
drawn. The future historian will confer high praise on him 
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as a statesman as well as a political economist, for the efforts 
he has made in this direction. The following remarks show 
that if we have still far too much paper money, and that the 
prices of most of the necessaries of life are still high, the 
blame does not rest with Mr. MeCulloch. After a very 
able and lucid discussion of this branch of his subject he 
sums up as follows : 


* The Secre tary therefore, respectfully but earnestly recommends — 
* First. That Congress declare that the compound interest notes shall 
cease to be a legal tender from the day of their maturity. 
‘Second, That the Secretary be authorized, in his discretion, to sell 


’ 


bonds of the United States, bearing interest at a rate not exceeding six 
per cent., and redeemable and: payable at such periods as may be condu- 
cive to the interests of the government, for the purpose of retiring not 
only compound interest notes, but the United States notes, 

“It is the opinion of the Secretary, 4s has already been stated, that the 
process of contraction cannot be injuriously vapid ; and that it will not be 
necessary to retire more than one hundred, or, at most, two hundred mil- 
lions of United States note s, in addition to the compound notes before the 
desired result will be attained. But neither the amount of reduction, 
nor the time that will be required to bring up the curreney to the specie 


stundard, can now be estimated with any degree of accuracy. The first 
thing to be done is to to estah ish the poli y of contracti Me When this is 
effected, the Secretary believes that the business of the country will read- 
ily iv commod ile its lt to the propose | cChangein the uction of roverninment, 
wud that specie payments may be restored without a shock to trade, and 
without a diminution of the public ré, @€uues vl of py ductive ii vstry.” 


P. 44. 


The Thirty-ninth Congress would have been much more 
wisely and creditably occupied in attending to these reeom- 
mendations than in making those partisan * laws” which, if 
they have not already done much mischief to all classes, not 
excepting the party who projected them, will coutinue to 
exercise an injurious influence as loug as they are allowed to 
remain on the statute-book. 

But it was not alone the inflation of the currency that 
Mr. MeCulloch warned Congress against in his very first 
Annual Report; he was equally earnest and outspoken 
in warning them against the rather remarkable predilee- 
tion which they evinced in favour of oppressive taxation. 
Belore we take leave of the Report of 1865, we wall quote 
an observation or two on this subjeet, as they may afford 
the reader some additional aid in) determining how it 
is that the Seeretary of the Treasury has not received 
trom Congress that support to which his enlightened and 
statesmanlike policy so emiuently entitled him. No one 
could be less arrogant in adducing his views than Mr. 
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McCulloch; with characteristic modesty and good sense he 
caretully avoids whatever might seem dictation or censor- 
ship. Betore alluding to the results of bad legislation, he 
admits the difficulty of the measure legislated upon, so as to 
save the feelings of the blunderers, as in the following 
mstance : 

“To impose taxes judiciously, so as toobtain revenue without repres- 
sing industry, is one ot the highest and most ditlicult duties devolved upon 


Congress. Taxation which in one year may be scarcely felt may the next 
year be oppressive ; and that which may not be burdensome to those who 
are Well established in business may be fatal to those j ist COuUbMebCing, 
Every brane! of industry has its intaney, and ought to be encouraged by 


liberal legislation. Whatever ot industry on enterprise is destroved, by in- 
judicions taxation or otherwise, is a damage to the national welfare. 

lleavy taxation may drive capital from our shores, or prevent its em- 
ployme cf in the manner most advantageous to the cour try, and thus pre- 
vent that demand for labor which is the best security for its proper 
rewari. 

‘The taxation which is now extremely productive, may in a few years 
become unproductive, or engender a spirit of eppositic nm at d discontent 
Which may endanger the na ional credit.”"—P. 27 

It would have been well that those to whom these hints 
were given had acted ou them in time. They would have 
had a much better prestige themselves to-day than they 
have; the multifarious business interests of the country 
would have been better 5 so would have been the character 
of the government throughout the world.  <As it is the 
party who were then in the ascendant are everywhere 
looked upon with suspicion ; the qualities most prominently 
assvciated with them in the public mind are fanaticism, and 
an unmistakable disposition to oppress those who differ with 
them in opinion, Nor can it be denied that the charges 
thus made against them are well founded. 

It wise or intelligent legislation consisted in impos- 
Ing he avy taxes on all classes, but especially ou the poor ; 
so that we are now much more heavily taxed than the 
Austrians, or the Russians; then, indeed, those to whom 
Mr. McCulloch gave the above hints nearly three years ago, 
might be said to have acquitted the mselves well. It was, 
however, of no use to warn them. On all questions in which 
the COUnLTY at large had an interest their Memory was de- 
fective. ‘They cared nothing about the resumption ot specie 
payments, for the simple reasobn that they gained rather than 
lost by the paper money; as long as they had it in their 
power to raise their own salaries, and secure certain per- 
quisites besides, it was ot very little consequence to them 
how the masses suffered. 
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It is not strange, therefore, that the recommendations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury received little attention 
during the year 1866. In his next Report he is equally 
earnest and bold in pointing out the real financial interests 
of the country. After discussing the receipts and expen- 
ditures of the United States for the year, and showing the 
reduction he had effected in the public debt, lie returns 
to the subject of the currency as follows : 

* The Secretary regrets, notwithstanding the large reduction of the 
national debt, and the satisfactory condition, in other respects, of the 
national treasury, that little progress has been made since his last report 
towards specie p ivinents, The views presented DY iit dn thrat report, 
althvugh indorsed in the House of Representatives by a nearly unanimous 
vote, were not sustained by corresponding legislation. Instead ot being 
authorized to reduce the paper cireulation of the country, according to 
his recommerdations, the amount of United States notes which he was 
permitted to retire was limited to $10,000,000 for the six months ending 
October 12, and to $4,000,000 per mouth thereafter.’ Report for 1866 
pp. 8. 9. 

Without intending any censure on Congress, Mr. MeCul- 
loch has well deseribed its character in this brief passage ; 
for what it means is, that while Congress was ready enough 
to talk and vote, if the talking and voting happened to be 
sensible or good, even by chance, they were pretty sure not 
to be ‘sustained by corresponding legislation.” Furtuer on 
the Secretary comes to the point still more clearly : 


‘It imsv be hardly necessary for the Secretary to remark that lis opin- 
ions have nndergone no change in regard to the importance of a restoration 
of the speele stand id, or the means necessa y ww effeet it. Ile trusts, 
however. that he has not been understood as entertaming the opibion 
that a re ion of the currency would of itself necessarily bring about 
apecie payments, altheugh the chief and essential means to effect the 
desired result lie regards a redundant legal-tender currency the prime 
cause of our financial dipftienlties, and a curtailment thereof indispensable 
bv an increase tr labor and a reduction of prices, to an augqmentitiwa of 
er) rig al da dim iition or imp rts, which alone ean plac ethe trade be- 
tween the United States and other nations on an equal and satisfactory 
footil "ig ¢ LU, 


We will show, before we close, that the ablest statesmen 
of Europe and America fully sustain Mr. McCulloch in re- 
garding ‘*a redundant legal-tender currency as the prime 
cause of our financial difficulties,” &e. The difference be- 
tween the precious metals and paper, as a circulating me- 
dium, Is placed in a ftoreible light by the Secretary. It 
ought hot to be necessary to use much argument to satisfy 
any oue who has resided in this country tor the last five or 
61x years that paper money “ becomes a false and demoraliz- 
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ing standard, under the influences of which prices advance,” 
&c. But let the Seeretary state the facts tor himself in his 
usual frank and lueid mauner : 


* There being but one universally recognized measure of value, and 
that being a vy e in itself, costing what it represents in the labor which 
is required t» obtain it, the uation that adopts, either from choice or tem- 
porary necessity, inferior standard, violates the financial law of the 


world, and inevitably suffers for its violation. An irredeemable, and, 
cor seq lel Ss lepreeinted curreney drives out at circulation the eu reneyv 


} 


superior to itself; and if made by law a legal tender, while its real ¢alue 


is not thereby enhaneed, it becomes a false and dimoralizing standard, 
under the intlhue: of whieh prices advan e in a ratio dispr. portioned 
even toi’s actual depreciation. Very different from this is at gradual, 
he iit ‘ nel {rel I il ndy tice ¢ f prices wi ich is ft i<’ etfect oft the incréase 
of the precious metals."—P, 12 


[i discussing the merits and demerits of the national 
banking system, Mr. MeCulloch is equally straightforward 
and manly. He reminds Congress that he was not its advoeate ; 
that he had nothing further to do with it than to have used 
his best efforts, as Comptroller, to put it into successtul oper- 
ation. leis no admirer of the system, although he regards 
it as an improvement on that which it superseded. This, it 
must be admitted, is but a slender recommendation 3 and 
slender as it is, lhe qualities it as follows: ‘ There are sub- 
stantial objections to all banks of issue, and if wone existed 
in the United States, it mache be very questionable yy any should 
he introduced 2? We think that this is the general impre ssion 
amoung thinking men at the present day, anid many even of 
these who never think have learned to regard it in the same 
light by simply looking about them and opening their eyes 
andears. The truth is, that our present banking system Is 
sufliciently objectionable, but not quite so bad as the goveru- 
ment curren y, Which is money only in name. On this sub- 
ject, also, Mr. MeCulloeh has spoke nin plain terms : 


‘The Seeretary is not umindful of the saving of interest which results 
to the government by e use of Its own Currency, Hor of the faver with 
which this cu reney is regarded y the people ; but all consides ious of 
this nature are more than counterbalanced by the diseredit which attach 
ex to the qore ment by tail iq to pry its notes accor ling tu the r ener, oY 
he bad intluence of his voluntary discredit upon the public morals, and 
Lhe wide departure which «a continued issue of legal-tenads r nutes luvelves, 
from past usages, if t trom the teachings of the Cons ition itself. 


The government cannot exercise powers not conferred by its organic law 


or necess v tor s owl preservation, nor dishonor ifs own é Jagemens 


when able to meet them, without either shocking or demoraiizing the 


Se nlite sol Tlie peop - und the tact that the indefinite continuance of 
the circulation of an iacontrovertible but still legal-tender currency is so 


generally advocated, indicates how far we have wandered troiu old land- 
marks both in finance and ethics.”—Pp. 16, 17. 
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This passage would be sufficient by itself to explain why 
it isthat the Secretary of the Treasury has received but 
little encouragement from the Radieal Congress. But there 
are still stronger reasons for the faet than any of those we 
have vet indicated. Be it remembered that Mr. MeCulloeh 
has hinted more than onee that the North is injured us Well 
as the South by the vindictive recousiruction policy; 
that which, if ¢arried out, would forever prevent  re- 
construction. The Seeretary has had the shrewduess to 
see at a glance that the reconstruction policy of the Thirty- 
ninth Congress is as false and deceptive AS its pape r Money, 
and still more ruinous in its effects on the country at 
large. But knowing how sensitive our modern reformers 
are on all points which might seem to question their supe- 
rior Wisdom and patriotism, he excuses himself—though 
perhaps mingling with his exeuse a slight tinge of satire— 
for venturing to make any remark on a subjeet upou which 
Cougress has bestowed so much talk, and so little thought, 
Or COMINOL SeUSC : 


“Tn: ludit r to this subj ct, the Secretary feels ¢] a’ 


dangeror S «J Ht /, and that he tiav be « } H 


ged with introducing a politi 


cal tepie in a tinancial report; but, in his opinion, there is uestion 
now before the country more important in its bearings pon our finances 
than the ] tical, and consequently industrial, status of the Southern 
States. Embrace ny, as they do, one-third part of the richest lands ofthe 
country, and producing articles of great value for home use and forexpor- 
tation to other countries, their position with regard to the general gov- 
ernment cannot remain unsettled, and their industrial pursuits cannot con- 
tinue to be seriously disturbed, without causing such a diminution of the 
pre ductio their orcat st tuples as must necessarily affect ir revenues, 
H ty d render st l mor unsatisfactory than they are now our tra-e relations 
with Europe. As long as the present anomalous condition of these Stites 
continues x long as they have no participat on in the qovernment, to the 
support of hi thev are compelled to contrilute—it is idle to ¢ xX] ect 
that their industry will be restored or their productions increased, On 
the contrary, there is reason to apprehend that until harmonious rela- 
tions Agralll eXist between the fede ral gfoverninent and these States, the 


condition of the industrial interests wi// become day hy day more uncer 
tain an luns tiist cle "y. There will be no real Prospre ritv in these St ites, 
and consequently no real prosperity in one-third part of the United States, 
until al! possess again equal pri ilezes under the Constitution Can the 
nation be regarded asin a healthy condition when the industry of 80 large 
aportion of it is deranged? And can the labor question at the South 
be settled as long as the political status of the South is unsettled ? Can 


the national credit be elevated and the public debt be ranidly reduced wn- 
less the Southern States shall largely contribute to the public revenue ¢ 
And ean ch coeutribution be relied upon as long as they remain in 
ther pre t disf) mnchise le ndition ? Will the tuxpuye rs of the North 
continue e patient, unless their burdens of taxation can be lessened 
by being equally shared by the people of the South? Regarded thus as 


a purely financial question, the relation of these States to the federal 
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Union is an exceeding interesting and important one, and as such it de- 
mands the calm and careful consideration ef Congress. 

“ The Seeretary has thus presented, in sach manner as his pressing 
official duties weuld permit, his views of the financial condition of the 
country, the causes of tronble, present and prospective, and the remedies 
for the same. Jf these remedial measures shall he apnreved by Congress, 
and enforced by appropriate legislation, he is confident that sp-cie pay- 
ments may be resumed by the time our interest-bearing notes are retired, 
which must be done in less than two years, and probably will be in a 
inuch shorter period.”—Pp, 23, 24. 

We need give no further extracts to show what are the 
views of Mr. McCulloch on the relative influence of paper 
currency and metallic currency on the industrial interests 
and good name of the country. Nor is there any exaggera- 
tion in his statements; they possess none of that sensational 
character which is so common to the official documents of 
the present day. Whether the Secretary invites attention to 
the inflation of the curreney, the iiecessity of reducing that 
inflation and resuming specie payments, or to the injurious 
effects of the Radical system of reconstruction on all parts 
of the country, his language is marked by that calm moder- 
ation which is an essential characteristic of true statesman- 
ship, and which the mere politician can never command. 

Now, if we turn to the most eminent political economists 
of the principal nations of Europe. we shall find that there 
is not a single recommendation made by Mr. MeCulloch 
which they do not sustain in the most emphatic manner. An 
instance or two will suffice. Thus, M. Storeh, who has the 
same reputation on the Continent which Adam Smith has in 
England, speaks of the paper money issued by government 
for its own purposes, and which the people are forced to 
accept, asa deception and spoliation. * C’est-i-dire un inen- 
sonage, ¢’est-i-dire une spoliation, un vol, dans toute la force 
du terme.”* Mr. McCulloch does not apply such terms as 
this to our paper money ; but his arguments show, with suf- 
ficient clearness, that it is, nevertheless, a species of robbery. 
Further on the same writer remarks : “ The inanity of this un- 
worthy expedient, and the ruin which it entails, will be 
rendered sufficiently evident from the lessons of experience.”’t 
M. Coquelin, another eminent writer on the same subject, 
reminds his readers that “ paper money commences to decline 
in value on the very day on which its acceptance is rendered 





Cours 1’ Economie politique, tome iv., p. 79 


+‘ Liinanité de cet indigne expédient et les ruines qu’il entraine seront, en 
rendues évidentes aprés que nous aurons invoqué les lecons de l'expé- 
rience.'’—Cours d’ Economie politique, &c. 


outre, 
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obligatory, because it has ceased to be convertible into gold 
or silver.”’** The strongest argument used by demagogues 
in favour of paper meney is that it aids the poorer classes. 
Mr. McCulloch has amply refuted this by showing its effect 
in raising the prices of all the necessaries of life. 

Those who care nothing for the poor further than to se- 
cure their votes, attribute those high prices, not to the de- 
preciated paper money, but to the * monopolizing tendencies” 
of the rich. This being a plausable representation, the 
poor readily believe it ; and hence it frequently happens that 
manufacturers and others, who give work to thousands and 
are really the best friends of the working classes are hated 
as “ monopolists.” Nay, it is too well known that they are 
otten attacked ; their establishments are broken into, and 
plundered or set on fire; although, fortunately, outrages of 
this kind are comparatively rare, thus far, in the United 
States. The general course pursued towards our ‘* monopo- 
lists” is to strike for higher wages. But are not the em- 
ployers frequeutly injured as much in this way as if the mob 
broke into their stores and carried away a certain amount 
of flour, meal, or any other commodity? Nay, is it anything 
worse for the manufacturer or other extensive employer to 
have ten thousand dollars taken out of his till, than to lose 
the same amount or more by being forced to close up his es- 
tablishment for want of hands? If the people could be 
tanght to understand these facts our paper money could not 
last long; nor could those demagogues, who seek to perpet- 
uate it for their own purposes, coutinue long in power. 

If the working men of our country would only reason 
they would readily see that if there ought to be any * strikes,” 
they should be against Congress. We do not mean that 
they should make an aitack on that body while in session ; 
their attacks should be made at the ballot box. They should 
resulve not to vote for one man who is in favour of paper 
money, or in favour of prolonging the disorganization of the 
country, and thereby fostering a strife which has already 
been productive of such incalculable evil. In short, they 
ought not to give any party or clique their support which 
would persist in clinging, in time of peace, to a system 


©* Le papier-monnaie a commencé a perdr 
ceptation a été rendue obligatoire, parce qu'il a cessé dés lors d’étre realisable 
par le porteur contre la quantité d’espéces metalliques qu il désigne ; c' est-a- 
dire de se résundre, quand on le souhaite, en ce qu il représente ou dit repré- 
senter.’’— Annuaire de ? Economie politique peur 1809 


de sa valeur le jour ot ton ac- 
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which is excusable only in time of war. Even a govern- 
ment which does not respect itself is not entitled to the re- 
spect or confidence of others. “As to those who continue to 
use it (paper money) still,” says M. Villerimé, “they will 
experience the disgrace of having in cireulation bills, the 
depreciation of which is a coutinual reproach of insolvency 
and of bad faith.’* If these writers are not kuown to our 
readers as authorities, no such objection can be made to the 
views of Montesquieu, which are as much opposed to paper 
money as those of any writer whatever.t 
Still more e inphatie if possible, is the testimony of the 
ietlien political economists of England, including Adam 
Smith and Raeardo, whose theories have received the sanction 
of statesmen like William Pitt and Sir Robert Peel, alter they 
had fully tested other theories and found them wauting. Of 
all reeent English writers on currency Lord Overstone is the 
ablest and most thoughtful. lis lordship would have ho 
paper currency without its nominal equivalent in real value. 
“As a manager of the currency” he says, * it Is undoubte dly 
asound rule by which to guide itself thi it, egarnst the amount 
of notes out, ut shall hold at vs disposal securities aud Spec ie 3 that 
the amount of securities shall be invariable ; and that, ecn- 
sequently, all fluctuations in the amount of notes shall be 
met by a corresponding fluctuation in the amount of specie 
itt deposit,” &e.F 
His lordship has uo objection to a paper currency 
which is convertible at will; nor has any political econo- 
mist or statesman worthy of the name. But this is very 
diflerent from paper mouey like ours, which, in point of 
fact, is not money atall. * Nothing more sound in principle, 
nothing more safe in practice,” says Lord Overstone, “ than 
to invest a certain portion of the proceeds of a national paper 
currency in fixed securities, and to retain the remaining portion wm 
com or Ren" sea taking care that the proportion shail be so 


‘Quant a x quile pratiquent encore, ils éprouvent la honte de laisser 
dans la cin wry des bills ts clont ke discrédit lenr est un continuel re proche 
dinsolvabilité et de mauvaise foi 

+ Affer pointing out four objections to paper money, the philosopher re- 
marks: * Voila les inconvénients; je n’en connais point les avantages.” 
In the same chapter he says that none but a rich country can sustain a pa 
per currency without falling into decay, &c.: “ Car il n'y a qu'un Etat 
riche qui puisse svutenir un tel papier, sans tomber dans la decadence.” —De 
U Exprit des Leis, liv. xxii., ¢. xvi 

¢ Retlections, &c., on the Causes and Consequences of the Pressure on the 
Money Market 
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fixed as to leave the bullion sufficr nt to meet all the «8, and, 
indeed, all the ree asonably possible fluctuations of amount. 

But if the views of French and English political econo- 
mists are applicable to their own countries, still more applica- 
ble are they to ours. In other words, a paper currency, 
which is not convertible, ismuch more injurious to the U nited 
States, for various reasons, than it would be to France or 
England, should either have reeourse again to that danger- 
ous expedient. This every intelligent person ought to 
know from experience, for no country has suffered more 
from commercial revulsions. Let those who doubt this 
consult our authorities; uor need they confine themselves 
to those who have written essays or pam phle ts on the subject. 
Any of our edueated public men, who have Spent sullicient 
time in Europe to be able to institute a comparison be- 
tween the financial system of France or England, with that 
of our own country, have not failed to perceive how much 
more liable we are to revulsion, arising from the excessive 
use of paper money, than either of those countries. 

We will first turn to the views of Mr. Buehanan. What- 
ever fault may be found with the manner in which that gen- 
tleman discharged a portion of his duties as President of the 
United States, or failed to discharge those duties, none will 
deny that he is a good authority on currency. In his message 
to Congress, at the close of 1857. Mr. Buchanan discusses 
the causes of our commercial revulsions with great ability, 
and his views on the subject, especially those relating to 
paper money and its influence, have been quoted by several 
English and French writers on political economy as highly 
important and instructive. All will remember how mueh 
the advocates of the present system have de pended on the 
plausible, but very fallacious, arguinent, that while money is 
so plenty and business of all kinds is so brisk as it is at 
present, it is almost ridiculous to fear that we are in any 
danger ol a CYISIS. Business has seldom been brisker, and 
the country at large has seldom seemed more Prosperous 
than immediately betore the great revulsion of 1857, the 
causes of which are indicated by President Buchanan as tol- 
lows: 


Sines the adjournment of the last Congress our constituents have 
enjoyed ul nusual degree of health. rhe earth has vie ded her fruits 
abundant 7, ind tas bountif illy rewarded the toil of the | sandman, 

Tracts and other Publications on Metallic and Paper Currency, p. 63 


VUL. XAVI.—NO. XXXII. 3) 
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Onur great staples hare commanded high prices Ps and up till within a brief 
period, our manufacturing, mineral, and mechanical occupations have 
largely partaken ot the general prosperity. We have possessed all the 
elements of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet notwithstanding 
ail these advantages, our country in its monetary interests is at the pre- 
sent moment in a deplorable condition. In the midst of unsurpassed 
plenty of eo the productions of agrienlture,and all the elements of nation- 
al wealth, find our manufactories suspended, our public works retard- 
ed, our pl iv: ite enterprises of different kinds abandoned, and thousands 





of skilt ourers thrown out of om loyment and reduced to — 
‘In all former revulsions the blame might have been fairly attributed 
to operating canses, but not so upon the present occasion. 7 ix appar- 


ent that our existing misfortunes have proceeded solely trom our extrara 
gant and vicious system of paper curre ney and bank eredit erciti q the 
people to ld speculations and “ mbling in xte chs. These revulsions 
must continue to occur at successive intervals so long as the amount of 
the paper currency and bank loans and discounts of the country shall be 
left to the diseretion of 1,400 irresponsible banking institutions, which 
from the very law of their nature will consult the interest of their stock- 
holders rather than the public welfare 

“The first duty which these banks owe to the public is to keep in 
their vaults a sufficient amount of ge ld and silver to insure the converti- 
bility ofthe ir notes into coin at all times and uw? di Yr all “reumstances. No 
bank ought to be ever chartered without such restrictio..s on its business 
as to secure this result. All other restrictions are comparatively rain, 
This is the only true touchstone—the only efficient regulator of a paper 
eurrency—the only one which can guard the public against over-issues 
and bank suspensions.” 


Be it remembered that even at this time the currency 
was not exclusively paper as it is at present. Irresponsi- 
ble as those one thousand four hundred (1,400) banking 
institutions were, they were in the habit of paying specie 
according as it was se na until the erisis. Even then 
they had the aggregate amount of fifty-eight million three 
hundred and Pe 0 thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight dollars ($58,349,838) in their vaults. But our present 
banks, although under the immediate control of the govern- 
ment, and stvled “ National,” cannot pretend to pay any 
spec ie except to those who purchase it like any other com- 
modity, or who have de ‘posited spec ie with them under cer- 
tain conditions. Three months before the crisis of 1857 oc- 
curred any one having money in any respectable bank could, 
in general, get gold or silver on his check as readily as_ bills, 
if he pre ferred the former. But who eould now? <A pros- 
perous and wealthy institution like the Park Bank of this 
city could, doubtless, pay out a large amount of specie to its 
humerous depositors if required to do so ; but the depositors 
have no more right to expeet any such favour from it than 
they have to expect silk, broadeloth, or diamonds, and all at 
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a price forty per cent. below their market value; for it must 
be borne in mind that gold and silver are as much marketa- 
ble commodities in this country at the present time, as any 
of the commodities mentioned, and will continue to be so 
until the resumption of specie payments. 

In a word, gold or silver is not money in the United 
States under Radical predominance, but simply merchandise. 
Ifa similar state of things existed under the sway of any 
other party, we would denounce it, and warn the publie 
against it quite as earnestly as we do in the case of the Radi- 
cals ; for all political parties are just alike to us, except so far 
as we nay think that one does better, or worse than another. 
Lest soie may object to Buchanan as an authority, how- 
ever, because he is a Demoerat, or because he was guilty of 
certain important omissions as President, we will turn to 
Webster, and see whether his views do not sustain the 
recommendations of Secretary MeCulloch quite as fully as 
those of Mr. Buchanan or anybody else. In glancing over 
the great orator’s speeches, we pause at that on the Sub- 
Treasury Bill, which he delivered in Congress on the 12th 
of March, 1533, and mark a passage or two: 


* Before leaving altogether this subject,” says Webster, ** I will sav afew 
words pon thie prope ‘grounds and securities for a paper cire ulation, I 
hold ii to be of the itrmost importance to prove, if if can he prove d to tl e 
satisfaction of the country, that a convertible paper curreney may he so 
guarded as to be secure against probable dangers. I say, sir, a convertibl 

1 


paper curren y, tor | lay Ib GOWn as an ungue stionable truth that no pa 
per can be m ule « qua. a id kept equal to g id and s ver, hut s h as ig 
conve: tible into qold and silrer on demand. But T have gone furthe r, 
and still go further than this; and [| contend tiat eren convertibility, 
though itself im lispe naable, is motacertainand nuntaili iq qrowun Ll of re 

liance. | rere Is at liability tor €LCCRSLVE LEXIE of paper even w ile 
pred] cr is ¢¢ ertihl at w l/ Of this ther cat be ho d mbt Whe ré, 
then, shall a regulator be found? What principe of prevention may we 


rely on ¢ 

Now what would the great statesman and political econ- 
omist have thought of our paper money had he lived at the 
present day % Does any one believe that he would have al- 
lowed it to continue in existence one day after it was possi- 
ble to get rid of it? No one acquainted with his views on 
the subject can have the least doubt that he would have 
denounced it as a spoliation of the people and a disgrace to 
the government. But we will extract one passage more 
from his great speech : 

“There will alw ivs occur oceasional fluctuations in trade, and a de 
mand tor specie by one country or another will arise. It is too much the 


’ , ) 
ractise, when such occurrences take place aud specie is leaving the 
’ — 
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country, for banks to issue more paper, in order to prevent a scarcity of 
money. But exactly the op) osite course should he adoj ted. A ck mand 
for specie to go abroad should be reg rd ad as conclusive evider ce of the 
necessity of contracting eirculation. Tf indeed. in such eases it econld be 
certainly known that the demand would be of short duration, the 


temporary pressure might be relieved by an issue of paper to fill the 
place ot departing specie. But this nerer can be a wn There is no 


safety, therefore, but in meeting the case at the moment, and in conform- 
tng to the infallible inder of the exchanges. Circulating paper is thus 
kept always nearer to the character and to the circumstances of that of 
which it is design« dto be ther representative —the metallie me mey. " 

ee the reader can judge for himself whether we have 
exaggerated the statesmanlike foresight and practical knowl- 
pa ‘of politic al economy evineed by Mr. MeCulloeh in his 
Reports to Congress. We think we have shown that no 
statesman or political economist has clearer or more correct 
views of the nature of currency, or the difference between 
paper currency and metallic curreney, in their effects on 
national industry. But the Secretary has not merely urged 
what is sound and good; so far as Congress has left it in 
his power he bas done it. We have already remarked that 
the ratio at whieh he has reduced the national debt has sur- 
prised the most profound political thinkers of Europe; it 
may fairly be doubted whether the most sanguine of his 
countrymen—even those who know most of. political econo- 
my—really e xpec ted so large a reduction in a year, as he 
has made. It is needless for us to give the figures ; our 
readers are sufficiently acquainted with these trom the 
hewspapers, and they are aware that it is not our habit to 
offer them information with whieh they are already familiar. 
We will, however, place upon record what has been accom- 
plished in two years 5 quoting, as follows, from the official 
“ Statement of the Public Debt of the United States,” on the 
Ist of September, ISo7: 


* Debt, less Cash in Treasury, September Ist, 1865..$2,757,689,571 43 
“s 7 . Ist, 1867 2,402, 785,500 UD 
‘ Reduction See S264 906,206 38 ’ 


What other Minister of Finanee in the world has been 
able to present such a record, under similar circumstances 7— 
in less than two years after the close of the greatest civil war 
the world has seen. Nosuch results have been accomplished 
under the most favourable circumstances by the great states- 
meu of England or France. Nor can auy unprejudiced person 

earetully discuss the subject without admitting that the 
geutlemen who have had charge of the government loans 
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have acquitted themselves of their important duties in a faith- 
ful and creditable manner. The greatest of kings an‘ em- 
pecors would have appreciated a Minister like Mr. McCulloch ; 
not only would they have conferred on himself the highest 
honours; they would also have rewarded the sturdy Agents 
who have given him such efficient aid in his great work. 
But will the great Republic evince similar gratitude? Nay, 
has it not already begun to sneer and abuse, instead of 
offering rewards 7? 


Arr. IV.—Hl. Lafayette el la Revoiution de 1830 ; Histoire des 
choses et de hommes des Juillet, Par B. Sarraus, jeu 


1X35. 


ie 


2. Memoirs, Corresp yndence, and Manuscripts of General I fayette, 
Published by his Family. London, 1837. 

M mors of Gilhert Motier La Fayette. By (ren H L ViL- 
LAUME Du Coupray Hoxsret (Peter Feldman). 1824 


Ir isa strange fact that the man who has entrusted 
two nations the grateful task of taking charge of his fame has 
not yet found a biogrepher. Not one of the books named 
above is readable, except by that unconquerable class who 
ean plod through large volumes of private correspondence, 
and whose mental digestion takes kindly to literary sawdust. 
Two hemispheres witnessed the exploits of Latayette ; for 
more than half a century he led an active, famous, dramatic 

career ; born in one ¢ ountry , trained in anothe oT, he presente d 
in his character a rare and admirable mingling of the traits 
of two different nationalities ; starting at the top of the 
wheel of fortune he made a complete revolution, —— 
through every vicissitude of success and of misery. A lite 
so long, sv che quered, so interwoven with scenes, unsurpas- 
sed, perlaps unparalleled, tor exciting interest in the world’s 
history, has strangely escaped the pen of the biographer— 
certainly uot tor lack ot tempting material, but, possivly, 
through overwhelming excess of it. 

‘The brief memoirs, or rather notes, which were written 
by Latayette himself, at the solicitation of friends, serve as 
a series of milestones, scattered through three volumes of 
correspondence. ‘They give a not unamiable, but rather 
amusing picture of an ardeut and faucitul boyhood. Cer- 
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tainly, never was there born a more thorough Frenchman. 
One cannot read, without a good-natured smile, those burn- 
ing, nervous, rather egotistical sentences. Even in child- 
hood he was conscious of often producing unpleasant 
impressions, by reason of his habitual silence, when he did 
not think the subjects canvassed were worthy of discussion ; 
he indulged in a simplicity of manner ill-adapted to enjoying 
the gay pleasures of the court cirele, though how, at s> ten- 
der au age, he could mix in such fashionable throngs, he 
does not explain. But he was in everything in advance of 
his years; for he was a married man at sixteen. His 
memory runs not to the days when he was not enthusiastic 
for aneedotes of glorious dee “ds, and had not formed an infan- 
tine resolve to travel the earth over in search of fame. When 
he was only eight years old he took caily walks, in the 
earnest hope of eneounte ring ahyeua, which had brought 
terror and destruction into his village. F ortunately, for the 
juvenile hero, this ferocious ambition was not allowed to be 
cousummated by a fruition which would, doubtless, have 
robbed both France and America of one of their most honour- 
able names. At college he found only one obstac!e to faith- 
ful study, and that was the desire to study without restraint. 
Fortunately, as he says, a gentleness of disposition preserved 
him from meriting chastisement, which could not have been 
safely inflicted, and he passed through the customary curric- 
ulum with no serious mishap. But he narrates, with undis- 
guised joy, a littie rebellivus act, when, being bidden to 
deseribe a perfect courser, his spirit led him to discard all 
hopes of winning ‘he offered prize, and he depicted in his 
most glowing language the steed who. upon the sight of a 
whip, throws his rider. Such little reminiscences he details 
with evident pride, yet with a most fascinating simplicity of 
satisfaction; and the ‘y are Invaluable, for they draw an un- 
rivalled picture of the fiery, self-confident, impulsive, and 
brave boy. Surely no more perfectly typical little French 
man ever strutted his small hour on boyhood’ S mimic stage. 
We can almost see the childish heart swelling with large 
day-dreams, and hear the voice, not yet arrived at manhood’s 
hoarse estate, talking energetically of * la gioire !” 

But the French character, even in its most perfect 
developments, is irregular and imperfect. It is a 
strange jumble of great virtues and great faults. The more 
showy and magnificent qualities arrive at a wondrous growth ; 
those which are more solid, but less externally attractive, are 
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apt to be stunted. To judge from the few but picturesque 
tales of Lafayette’s b iyhood, he was cut by nature upon the 
genuine French model. But a high destiny awaited him, 
and it was necessary to prune the too luxuriant virtues and 
to carefully foster and rear those which promised a less vig- 
ourous expansion. It seemed as if it wasto this end that a 
superintending Providence planned his American career. 
He entered upon it young, fervent, and sympathetic, and, 
therefore, peculiarly impressible. While it lasted he saw 
exercised aud brought to high perfection those characteris- 
tics which he would in vain have sought in his native land— 
astern appreciation of substance, and an utter disregard for 
show ; legislators seeking only that which was practica, 
uttering addresses and proclamations in plain and unpreten- 
tious language ; passing strong laws and stubborn resolves, 
but in a quiet matter-of-fact fashion ; warriors animated by 
no visious of fame, seldom, if ever, speaking of glory,” con- 
tent to lead small and ragged armies of raw recruits, passing 
trom defeat to deteat but undiscouraged ; relying on no ap- 
plause of their countrymen, much less of foreigners ; totally 
destitute of all fuctitious support, but sustained solely by a 
grim resolve never to yield, and a perfect conviction of the 
righteousness of their cause. These traits, which in his na- 
tive land he might have sought for in vain, he now saw 
developed in such noble shape that he could not but fervently 
admire that which also possessed the charm of novelty. 
Thus virtues were engrafted on his own character, and nas- 
cent qualities were nurtured into strength ; and these, amal- 
gamating with those other far different virtues and qualities 
wherewith nature had so generously endowed hit, resulting 
in an unusual approach to the ideal type of a national leader 
and political reformer. 

‘The tamily rank of Lafayette gave to his wets an artificial 
import ance, avd | he was ob lige “| to resort to artifice, and to 
escape from France by ste valth. He arrived in Philade Iphia 
at a time when foreigners were in rather poor favour with 
Congress, which had been irritated by the pretentious claims 
of men whose self-esteem led them to seek among a new and 
inex pe rienced people that appree latiou which they had ve ry 
deservedly tailed to meet in Europe. Lafayette bore no 
tokens which at his first introduction could single him out 
from this herd of adventurers, and he was met with the cold 
statement that no rank or command could be allotted him. 
Controlling such disappointment as this rebutf iuspired, he 
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answered boldly and promptly that he had risked fortune, 
liberty, and the displeasure of a despotic government tor the 
prospect of aiding the American cause; and upon these cre- 
dentials he claimed, asa right, permission to serve as a volun- 
teer at his own charge. So unusual a spirit attracted kinder 
notice. A rank was given him. He went at once to camp, 
and was there straightway taken into the family of Washing- 
toun—a happy and a fortunate event for all concerned. A 
friendship of unwonted arcour sprung up between them. Its 
growth was as sudden as the mushroom, but us sturdy as the 
oak. Indeed, it was in many respects peculiar, and deserves 
caretul study, for it is perhaps the only existing exponent of 
certain fine traits in the eharacter of each of these nen. It 
seemed to burst forth in the bosom of the youthful Freneh- 
man with such impetuous ardour as to betoken no long con- 
tinuance, yet it endured and wixed greater year by year. 
On the other hand, Washington was so chary of any demon- 
stration of afleetion, so slow and cautious in giving his full 
heart to any man, that it seems a miracle to behold how that 
stately citadel was stormed and torever after held unchal- 
lenged by Latayette. In the long years of trial and the 
longer years of si ‘pari ation, during ‘all which both these 
friends were in active, public lite, not one shadow of public 
or private suspicion or jealousy fell ever so faintly across 
their love. The letters of each to the other show them in 
the most amiable and most honourable light. Those of La- 
fayette are like the warm billets of a lover to his mistress in 
their expressions of attachment, like those of a most dutiful 
sou tu a most revered parent in their respect aud oe 
They ure a periect ple ture of the young iates heart, at nd ¢ 

very loveable heart it Is too; he would be too ln pulsive to 
conceal anything even it he were not tou Ingennous to desire 
it. Ile pours out his troubles and seeks to: sympathy and 
coitort trom his great master, as a girl might do. livery 
annoyance aud vexation is told, aud with evident relief to his 
overburdeued spirit. His letters were written in English, 
and, save a certalu qualutiess vl expression, which is rather 
odd and piquant, they show an excellent mastery of the lan- 
guage. ‘The replies of Washington are no less pleasant to 
read. They are written with much more of geniality and 
much less of stateliuess than mark his usual correspondence ; 
in them the formality of that age, to which no man more 
scrupulously adhe red, | is for the time laid aside, and is super- 
seded by a triendly and confiding warmth ; they abound in 
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unusual expressions of tenderness ; and they show a remark- 
ably keen insight into the character of his friend, and a 
perfect tact in appealing to his miad. The delicate and 
skilful touch with which the great commander sometimes 
finds it necessary to heal the quick and susceptible spirit: of 
the eager youth; the restraint, so powertul yet so gentle 
and almost linperceptible, which he exercises over his im- 
petuosity, are traits which we should hardly expect to find 
in a warrior, and whieh, good and noble as we all know 
Washington to have been, yet throw a geutle radiance of 
additional beauty round his character. 

Of strategic ability Lafayette showed an amount which 
would have been creditable to an ~ and experienced otlicer, 
and which in one so young was really extraordinary. Of 
the instances of this, however, it is not our purpose to speak 
here. But of certain matters in which he displayed a_self- 
control, in a manner peculiarly honourable, we ouglit to say 
a tew words. When the Gates and Couway cabal was driv- 
ing on with much vigour and apparent success, und the 
machinations of those conte agin men, who wished to 
rise by placing their feet upon the neck of Washington, 
seemed on the point of effec ting their object, it was deemed 
very Gesiri ble to seduce Latayette , who, bv his personal rank 
aud importanee in Franee, and even much more by his own 
ability ane merit, had arrived at high repute, both with 
Congress and in the country. But the intriguers had a very 
super tic lal Know ledge ot Lafaye tre’s character. They duly 
considered his youth, his vanity, his love of distinetion, his 
ambition. Dut they made a great error in tai ing to recog- 
nise the existence of powerful balanee-wheels, which kept 
these weaknesses within bounds. They secured to him the 
dignity of an independent command. They planned an 
expedition from Albany into Canada, and talked loudly of 
burning the British shipping on Lake Champlain, of taking 
Montreal, and reducing the northern country. They drew 
a brilliant picture of a series of dashing exploits ; und the 
hero aud the leader was to be Lafayette. But the toils were 
not so artfully spreaa but that the game saw and eluded them. 
Lafayette was exceedingly indignant at this covert and 
insiduous attempt to allure him trom his fidelity which, 
being based Upon an assumption of his dullness, or his weak- 
ness, or both, was infact an insult. But though he was 
angrily resolved to disappoint the couspirators, yet, at the 
advice and solicitation of Washington, he determined to seize 
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the prize which their folly held out to him. Delicious visions 
of distinction danced betore his mind’s eye. He wrote to 
France that he was on the high road to glorious achieve- 
ments; and the same report. was bruited also by many 
parties in America, who, for various reasons, desired it to be 
widely known, with such a mighty flourish of trumpets did 
he enter upon the business. What, then, was his chagrin 
and mortification when it turned out to be little better than 
a hoax. Neither men nor money were provided ‘or him 
except in the most meagre amount. It was evident that he 
had been trifled with; his just wrath mounted high. But, 
beyond the disappointment, there was the fear of ridicule 
and disgrace in Europe, even more than in America. His 
mortification was excessive. He wrote touching letters to 
Washington, pouring out all his sorrows and his trials. He 
bewailed his unhappy absence from his beloved conmander 
with a fascinating warmth and simplicity ; in a melancholy 
tone he mourned over the loss of reputation which he deemed 
inevitable. He owned that he was tempted with the means 
at his disposal to make some desperate dash; the insuffi- 
ciency of the provision for the undertaking must then ap- 
pear. Ile might do something brilliant; he would at any 
rate do something brave. The cause might sutler, but his 
reputation would be saved. But the voice of duty bade 
him quench these thoughts, which, though temptations to a 
breach of duty, were yet not devoid of reason, aud to one of 
his temperament must have appealed with a mighty strength. 
The struggle was a cruel ene, yet he never really wavered. 
He had before him the serene magnanimity of Wasiington, 
who was almost daily encountering and brushing aside, like 
cobwebs, similar suares. But this was the peculiar strength 
of Washington’s character; it might be fairly expected 
that it would prove the peculiar weakness of Latayette’s. 
Yet the young man triumphed. And though this self-con- 
trol has received but slight notice it was a test of character, 
which a wise judge would have valued more highly than any 
other act iu his American career, vs an indication of the 
power tor tuture deeds that was ir the man. 

One other not imerior act of similar noble forbearance 
ought to be narrated. In preparation for what proved the 
closing scene of the war, at Yorktown, Lafayette lad been 
detailed to watch, harass, aud decoy Cornwallis, according to 
his own best ability and diseretion. Coruwallis despised 
“the boy,” but was uevertheless outwitted by him, aud was 
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at last skilfully entrapped in the peninsula of Yorktown. 
An engagement between the French and English fleets left 
the former master of the adjacent seas. De Grasse blockaded 
the British army by sea; Lafayette beseiged it by land. The 
Englishman was evidently almost strangled, and it needed 
only to make the clutch a little faster. The French admiral 
was all impatience to conclude the business and be gone 
elsewhere. He urged Lafayette with all the arguments he 
could command to draw his lines closer and strike the final 
blow. His words were plausible. Success, though not cer- 
tain, was yet probable; too probable for any fault to be 
found, even if the operation miscarried. That this would be 
the conclusive stroke was evident to all careful observers. 
The glory to be won was immense; the temptation might 
well have seduced an older head and a less ambitious spirit 
than Lafayette’s. But again he showed the same perfect 
self-control; the persistency of the French admiral, backed, 
aoubtless, by seeret whisperings within, was met by an equal 
persistency on his own part. He waited for Washington to 
come; he waited in order that probability might be reduced 
to certainty. Even at the expense of much fame to himself, 
he waited—oh, rare friendship in public men !—the waited 
in order to allow Washington, who had fought the war 
through, to have the honour and glory of striking the last 
grand, fatal blow, to see which the eyes of the whole 
world were turned towards America. It is impossible to 
praise too highly these acts. We are surprised to see vio- 
lent attacks, upon what would reasonably seem the weak- 
est points in his character, met and repulsed with the calm 
resolve of one grown old in self-restraint and long craiped to 
resist temptation, We see the most magnanimous honesty 
in friendship where history would teach us the melancholy 
lesson to look for selfishness at least, and too probably tor 
inimical jealousy and mean subterfuge. 

It has been universally couceded, by respectable writers 
of all parties writing since the beginning vt the nineteeuth 
century, that the conduct of Lafayette in the French Revo- 
lution was in the highest degree honourable and reasonable. 
At the time he met the usual ill fate of a moderate man in 
times of extreme excitement. He was a mediator between 
two combatants, and received lard words and harder usage 
from each. Neither were his efforts attended with success, 
nor did his partisans meet with anything but failure, contu- 
sion, luprisonmert, and death. But in the French Revolu- 
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tion it was more honourable to be slain than to slay; more 
creditable to be overborne by the bloody torrent than to ride 
aloft upon its waves. The first movements for a reform of 
the frightful mass of abuses which ages of despotism had 
engendered met, of course, with the warmest approbation of 
the warrior of liberty. It was, indved, Lafayette himself 
who sounded the first ery of battle when he boldly demanded 
the convocation of the States General. A timid man would 
have heard in these words only his own death-knell, but from 
these unterrified lips they pealed like the toesin of freedom. 
He watched, urged, and shared with ardent pleasure the 
successive steps taken under the leadership of men of the 
highest talents and the purest character. Slowly and steadily 
the ancient dam, in which were firmly cemented the huge 
blocks of conservatism, royalty, aristocracy, wealth, privi- 
lege, and office, was overflowed, undermined, beaut, and swept 
away, piece by piece, betore the steady, unintermitted pres- 
sure of men who resembled, in inflexibility and integrity, 
Pym and Hampden in England, Washington and Adams in 
America. 

When, at the organization of the States General, discus- 
sions aud dissensions separated that body into hostile tac- 
tious on the question ol qualifiactions—when the nobility, 
the clergy, and the trers-elat constituted three distiner and 
discordant elements, Latayette, with a few others, had the 
magnaniinity to act up to the principles whieh he hal ad- 
vocated so strenuously in theory all his life. He then de- 
clared himself ready to sacrifice all those hereditary advan- 
tages Which the ancien régime attached to his high birth. He 
abandoned those brethren in nobility who were resolve! to 
stand fast by their old exclusive aristocratic privileges ; he 
joined the great body of the third estate, and cast iu his lot 
with the representatives of the bourgeoisee, At the outset 
he took this position, and it was that to which, through all 
turns of weal and woe, he clung till it carried lim into the 
stern dungeous of Olmiitz. When he first took this posi- 
tion, it was in the very lront wave ol revolution ; but the 
current flowed rapicaly on, aud soon the angry waves foamed 
about him on every side, and te stood in the very midst of 
the triumphant people ; but as he was stable they were in 
rapid motion, aud tuey soon passed him till, as the days of 
the reign of the Jacobins dawned, he was looked back upon 
as a land-mark midway between the ancient royalty and the 
existing saus-culottism. With the first triumph of the re- 
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formers, all eyes turned upon him; not only did his saeri- 
fices so liberally made demand a generous reward, but there 
was not in Franee a man who could show such a reeord i 
the cause of liberty as he; there was not one in whom the 
great middle class—those men of intelligence and probity 
who dreaded equally despotism and the spoon A of mob 
rule—could repose such confidence as they could in Lafa- 
yette. Accordingly, so soon as the march of events al two 
noble gifts in their hands, the m: iyoralty of Paris and the 
command of the citizen guard, they ap propriately conferred 
the former upon the venerable and virtuous Bailly, the latter 
upon the tried and intrepid Lafayette. It was a high bui 
not an undeserved tribute to his abilities and character. 
This was the result of the first outbreak of any great de- 
gree of violence—that which had shown the eourt party be- 
youd a doubt that it behoved them to make some conces- 
sions to the spirit which was abroad among the people. 
For a time there ensued compari ative tranquility, aud only 
politicians struggled ; theories were the battle grounds and 
speeches the weapons. By degrees skirmishers deployed in 
advance of the positions assumed by Lafayette and Bailly, 
who had appeared at first to be the very leaders of the van- 
cuard. The ‘Vy represe nted the great Middle el: iss, and re lied 
upon that for support 5 but there was avast substratum be- 
neath the middle elass, which was powerful In a mighty 
brute foree, which was already muttering, and which, like a 
voleano on the eve of an eruption, gave presage to the.com- 
ing event by ominous rumblings and oceasional suppre ssed 
commotion. There were nen, very honest and respectable, 
and who did not yet see the debouchement of the dangerous 
road they were travelling, who were inclined to find their 
support in this lower class, and to demand that the revolution 
should go a step farther and do something for the benefit: of 
these meu who had thus far been comparatively unaffected 
by the agitation and reforms which had all beeu bruited and 
accomplished ina region quite above the heads of the people 
of the lowest fauxbourgs. jut as yet these were only 
omens; the day of these men had not actually come; the 
occasional haraugues of their few spoke sinen were product- 
ive of little or no effee t, and the real struggle seemed to be 
betweea the advocates of the old despotic royalty and those 
of the new the ory ot the constitutional monare hy. The in- 
tention of these latter was to preserve the title and position 
ot king, but to surround the throne with free institutions. 
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And as the latter party worked steadily into the ascendancy, 
tranquillity seemed about to become permanent, and ordinary 
sagacity would have dreaded rather the machinations of the 
conservatives than the possible plots of leaders of the mob. 

While matters lingered at this stage, and after the creation 
of the national guard, and the high honour done to Lafayette 
in placing him in the command-in-chief, no man could have 
felt more justly proud and happy than he. Apparently, 
after aiding in giving liberty to America, he had been enabled 
to become one of the chief instruments of bestowing the 
same invaluable boon upon his native land. The sky was 
certainly not absolutely cloudless, but the bright sun of 
freedom promised soon to burn off the petty flecks upon the 
blueness. The king seemed honestly willing to recognise 
and yield to the inevitable spirit of the time and the nation ; 
he was willing to stifle his seam ts and to accept the position 
of the constitutional king of a really free people. Some dis- 
coutented nobles and couservatives formed a faction incon- 
siderable in numbers and force, requiring tor a while to be 
watehed carefully, until, like the Jacobites in England and 
the Tories in America, time should show them their helpless- 
ness, and soothe the asperity of their indignation ; but the 
commander of the armed and enthusiastic thousands of the 
national guard, with the king upon his side, needed not to 
dread the discontented remnants of the nobility. Neither, 
on the other hand, did any one yet dream of the bloody era 
of the Reign of Terror. Isolated outbursts of pauper sav- 
agery showed (what was natural) that the vicious element, 
the canaille, would like to see a season of anarchy with all its 
attendant attractions ; but the frightful power of the fero- 
cious populace was not sv much as guessed at. These inevi- 
table accompaniments of the most pure and perfect revolu- 
tion were to be anticipated ; but, with careful watching and 
tender appliances, it seemed that they needed not to be 
feared ; and the sanguine spirits of upright disciples of a 
noble and reasonable freedom, hoped for a time that their 
heads had direeted, and their hands had executed, a stupen- 
dous revolution, by which the despotism of ages had been 
superseded by e nlightened libe ‘rty, and no disastrous national 
convulsion, no cruel and long-drawn war had been re quisite 
to this glorious consummation. Fair hopes! to be so miser- 
ably crushed ! 

The popularity of Lafayette was wonderful. The trust 
of the people in him was uulimited. His uame was a caba- 
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listie word with which to quell their wrath. His presence 
awed them into quiet and decency. On the frightful night 
when the mob visited Versailles, this power of the undaunt- 
ed man was shown. The king was not, or at least not yet os- 
teusibly, false to his new position. His assailants on that 
night were a mass of the lowest and most brutal nopulace 
of a capital unrivalled for its capacity in this respect in all 
Europe. At the risk of his own life, Lafayette brought 
Marie Antoimette on to the baleony in presence of the. surg- 
ing sea of debauched, drunken, murderous faces, upturned to 
revile her, and there kneeling, with exquisite and courageous 
gallantry, le kissed ber hand. The dramatie sense of the 
frantic Parisians was touched. They burst into a demoniae 
howl ot ap) pli Luse. The faultless taet of Latavette in this 
mortal crisis had saved the life of the queen, who, ever after, 

rewarded hin with nothing but unreleuting hostility. This 
time the spectre of saus-culottism quailed and sank before 
his noble reproach. The next time, at the Champ de Mars, it 
did so more reluctantly, aud not until the persuasion of yol- 
leys of musketry had been added. It began to appear that 
the men of the people had had their day, and that the men 
of the mob were to succeed them. This new element of 
hostility, superadded to the mistaken wrath of the queen, 
proved too strong for the bourgeois party ; and when Lafa- 
yette resigned the command of the national guard, and Bailly 
resigned the mayor lity, the constitution alists, who wished 
to place Latayette in Bailly’s place, were outnumbe red by 
the uenatural and suizidal alliance of the court with the more 
extreme revolutionists. Thus, fur a time, Lafayette was re- 
moved from the tumultous arena where the coufused strug- 
gle waxed daily more unreasoning, more furious, more blood- 
thirsty, and, for a time, he was left to contemplate, as a sim- 
ple citizen, the terrible turmoil and the dangerous current, 
raging with increasing violence towards the awful vortex of 
the Reig mn of Terror. 

The combination of Pilnitz, aud the marching of the allied 
forces, next called him trom his retirement to place the re- 
sources of his milit: iry expe rienee at the service of his coun- 
try. He was pli iced in command of one of the three Ori ind 
armies which revolutionized France, opposed to the invaders, 
whose basis of hostilities was the resolve to restore the ancient 
order of things. But,while in this position,he brought to bear all 
the knowledge which he had reaped in his American campaigns, 
and sought by assiduous drilling to train his raw battalions 
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to some degree of military discipline, affairs at Paris were 
fast coming to an evil pass. The demagogues had almost su- 
perseded the first class of honourable reformers. The igno- 
rant and ferocious populace was already ousting, terrifying, 
and controlling the moderate middle class, and substituting 
violence for the salutary changes which had lately appeared 
to be so happily effectual. Lafayette watehed with increas- 
ing pain and anxiety the threatening march of events. It 
was long since he had begun to feel uneasy ; he was now 
thoroughly shocked at the formidable power of the club of 
Jacobins, daily growing, and with its growth also tending 
more aud more towards anarehy and universal licentiousness. 
There was imminent danger that, instead of a free and noble 
government, a despotism of ignorance and ruffianisin would 
be established. In his dread, Lafayette penned a strong and 
bold letter to the Legislative Assembly. In it he deprecated 
the present tendency of affairs in Paris; and Xe even bad 
the audacity to name and denounee, in unqgu ilified terms, the 
Society of the Jacobins. This letter was written in pertect 
good fuith ; yet coming, as it did, from a general at the head 
ofa large and devoted army, it gave an opportunity, ef 
Which his enemies eagerly availedthemselves, to asperse his 
motives, to impute the most unprineipled aims, to nick-name 
him the French Cromwell. 

Yet there is no doubt that the writing of the letter was 
perfectly proper. We, who have the subsequent scenes of 
the drama betore us, by whieh to guide our judgments, who 
ean learn from the lone life of Lafayette his perfect disinter- 
estedness, his unsurpassable integrity; we who kuow the 
history of that melancholy period of irreligion, that frightful 
era of bloodshed, which was inaugurated by those whose first 
wicked steps his vigilance detected and exposed—we may 
well think that the writing of that letter was one of the 
most saguclous and maniy acts of his whole life. And, on 
abstract principle, it is no less justifiable. Tu times of great 
political upheavals, of vast national reforms, there are certain 
men who are the leaders, the counsellors, the guardians of 
the movement, and of the less able masses who lend to it 
their irresistible weight; such men are bound to wateh with 
the anxious manners of pilots in troubled and dangerous seas ; 
it is their duty to restrain as well as to lead; to warn as well 
as to incite ; to soothe as well as to rouse: to preserve dis- 
cipline and quell anarehy ; to countenance virtue, and to use 
every honest means to expose and thwart the plots of the 
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selfish, the mischievous, and the dishonest. But this part 
has never yet been successfully assumed ; perils beset it on 
every side. Lafayette, who entered upon it with all possible 
honesty was too conscientious to apply foree and he was 
overwhelmed. Cromwell and Napoleon, however honestly 
they may have begun, saw no way out of their critical posi- 
tion, save through the te mpting portal of despotism. From 
the position which Lafayette had held trom the very begin- 
ning of the popular movement, he owed it to his country nen 
to write this letter. Seeing as he did sigus of the te mipe st 
which was brewing just below the horizon, he must have 
been either false to that career to which all his past acts and 
words had irrevoeably pledged him, or he must have been 
overcome by a selfish fear of possible consequences to himself, 
had he not public ly forewarned the nation of that which he 
read in the skies. The journey which he took to Paris 
shortly after on the same errand, when he hoped to be able 
to destroy the club of the Jacobins, and to wal! up the doors 
of its rooms, is justifiable upon the same principle. He had 
made such dispositions in his de spartinent, that it was iM pOs- 
sible that any military movement could demand his presence 
during the brief pe riod which would be re quired for his so- 
journ in the capital. His letter had been ineffectual, and he 
must try what he could do by his personal presence, or else 
he must give up the entire matter in despair. At Paris he 
found his popularity gone; or at least he found that respect- 
able class, who were wont to honour aud admire him, stricken 
with the palsy of fear, and a lower class, who were unable t 

comprehend him, either intellectually or morally, ae olin 
such dominance as made them bold to revile and threaten 
him. There was certainly nothing Croimwellian in this visit; 
on the contrary, he put his life in much peril by it; he came 
alone into a city, where a few weeks later it would have been 
certain death for him to be seen, where even then he was in 
momentary danger of assassination. Ile came not to over- 
throw, but to maintain; and he depended for his power to 
do so on nothing but the convictions of the people. But he 
had miscalculated the velveity with which the Revolution 
had been moving 3 he had been long since outstripped in that 
mad ruce, His voice ho longer rave the law to reverent 
inasses. The hour had vot quite come when his public con- 
demnation could be obtained ; but each fast-fleeing day gave 
additional proof that that hour was drawing rapidly uear. 
With a heavy and foreboding heart he turned his back upon 
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Paris, and hastened to rejoin his army. ‘ This,” says Miguel, 
“ was the last symptom of life in the constitutional party.” 
On the eighth of August following, the opponents of the con- 
stitutionalists had made such further progress that they ven- 
tured to accuse him in the Assembly ; but he was ac quited ; 
those, however, who voted in his be half, were subjected to 
every species of contumely and insult by a disappointed and 
angry mob. 

Then quickly followed the terrible outbreak of the noto- 
rious tenth of August. Blood-stained rioters dictated law to 
the Assembly. The royal family barely escaped with their 
lives, and were soon immured in harsh captivity in the Tem- 
ple. The Reign of Terror had its bloody inauguration, and 
sans-culottism was baptized in the thick gore of its victims. 
Lafayette thrilled with indignation and horror. His first 
impulse was to use his army, which was devoted to him, to 
quell this terrible eruption of brutal fury. But the public 
enemy was before him ; his colleague, General Luckner, after 
some days of indecision, refused to second him. The attempt 
promise “J only the addition of another element of discord aad 
bloodshed. Lafaye tte felt it his duty to abandon the design. 
He knew now that his hands were helpless for good ; nay, 
that it he fell into their clutches, he would not even be al- 
lowed to exist to see the utter destruction of the fair fabrie 
whieh he had so lately thought that he and his compatriots 
had ereeted and presented to their grateful countrymen. The 
sume land could not hold Lafayette and Robe sple rre. It be- 
hoved him to stay and abide a death which must be useless 
to freedom, and would ouly add another crime to the fright- 
ful reeord of her Oppressors, or else to flee ere it was yet too 
late. He chose the latter sad alternative; he resolved to 
expatriate himself. At the same time, however, regarding 
before himself that country which no longer afforded him 
even the bare protection of his life, he would not take one 
soldier from is army away with him; he would not rob 
France of one defender against the foreign host. He made 
every prudent disposition to guard against any disaster aris- 
ing from his departure, and then, at last, set swiftly forth for 
the trontier. A few personal friends, shunning: the same 
perils which beset their leader, acc companied him. Here is 
What he himself afterwards wrote froin lis prison at Magde- 
burg, in relation to this act of his life: 

“Ah, sir, 1 am sensible of what Lowe you for your consideration of 
the inexpressible grief which my heart, ardent in the cause of humanity, 
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thirsting for glory. loving my country. my family, my friends, must have 
endured when, after the labours of sixteen vears, [ was obliged to ( ‘prive 
myself of the bappiness of combating for the principles and sentiments 
for which alone I have lived. But what more could IT do? You know 
that, at the 10th of August, I was the last,and almost the only individual 
that resisted. If intrigue misled many citizens, terror chilled almost all. 
I was dismissed, accused, that is to say, prosecuted. My defence might 
have been sanguinary, but it would have been useless. [t would enly 
have served myself, not my country; cad the enemy would have taken 
care to profit by it. T might have attacked and been killed: but seeing 
no military advantage in that, I desisted. I would have gone to meet 


death in Paris, but I feared that such an example of popular ingratitude 


might discourage other friends of liberty hereafter. I de parted. then, 
and there was the more reason for secresy that a great number of officers, 
and even Seve ral corps, might, at such & moment, h ive been it d iced to 


> 


follow me.”—Surrans, i., 83. 


This flight unquestion: bly saved Lafayette’s life; yet it 
ied him into such a series of indignities and sufferings that, 
in the following four years, he must often have felt that a 
death by the guillotine would have been better encountered 
than shunned. Arrived at the Austrian advanced Posts, the 
exhausted fugitives were arrested. In vain they appealed to 
the acknowledged law of nations. Their capture threw the 
commanding general into transports of glee. To torment 
one of the first friends of the revolution,” says Thiers, “ to 
have a pretext for imputing to the revolution itself the per- 
secution of its first authors, and to behold the fulfilment of 
all its predicted excesses, diffused general satistaction among 
the European aristocracy. Lafayette was tantalised by an 
offer of his freedom, if he would de ny only his previous ex- 
pression ot opinion on the subject of the abolition of the 
nobility. It seemed a small matter to make this recantation 
of a single minor point, especially when the pressure which 
wrested it from him would be as widely known as the re- 
traction itself. But the high-spirited man not only refused 
to yield, but even threatened, if any such recantation were 
falsely put into his mouth and reported of him, that he 
would, in the most public manner, avow his unaltered con- 
viction. This constancy sealed his miserable fate. Ile was 
handed over to the evil guardianship of the Prussian court, 
and was immured in the darkest and dampest dungeons, 
which despotic maliznity had constructed to prey upon the 
bodies and souls of its victims. As he passe d through the 
four grim doors which led to this awful den, it seemed as 
though the world were shut out from him for evermore, no 
less irrevocably than if the tomb itself had closed over him. 

Later, when Prussia was driven into peace with France, 
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the unrelenting enmity which the king bore to him led that 
monarch to avoid the necessity of setting him at liberty, by 
the meanness of transferring him to the custody of the 
Austrian emperor. That potentate, forgetting that Lafa- 
yette had perilled his own life to save that of Marie Antoi- 
nette, grasped the proffered captive with a villainous joy, 
aud plunged him into a wretched cell at Olmiitz. The 
comrades of his flight went with him, but they were not 
accorded even the slender gratification of each other’s so- 
ciety.* We do not intend to detail the barbarities that were 
practised upou these prisoners during this captivity ; suf- 
fice it to say, that they were all which Austrian ingenuity 
—more clever in this than in most other matters— 
could devise. Lafayette was cruelly allowed to know of 
the bloody proscriptions in Paris, but he was not allowed 
to know even whether his wife and children were still 
alive, until that lady made her way to Olmiitz, where she 
was allowed to share, in a measure, his confinement. The 
Austrian government clung to him with the tenacity of 
unutterable hate. The English court remenstrated ; Wash- 
ington, then President, wrote an autograph letter and sent a 
special minister to intercede for his old friend—it was all 
to no purpose. The emperor was utterly deaf; and when, 
finally, at the treaty of Campo-Formio, Napoleon made the 
release of Lafayette and his comrades, a condition prece- 
dent to signing, the Austrian ambassador descended to the 
inmost petty lying to avoid the unwelcome necessity, aud 
nothing but the most abject fear wrung it from the court. 
The conduct of Lafayette during this trying period, when 
his mind might well have been affected through his body, 
seems little less than miraculous. His spirit never relaxed. 
His soul and his intellect stood bravely by the brave man. 
He never seemed even to admit the possibility of wavering 
in any opinion which, under happier auspices, he had been 
led to utter. He was as true to liberty through the whole of 
that horrible captivity, as when he was the venerated leader 
of the national guard ; and letters, covertly written by the 
help of soot and a toothpick, scarcely spoke ot his own con- 
dition, but breathed the same ardent devotion to liberty, the 
same unalterable principle which had marked the days of 
freedom and of triumph in the past. 
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The state of public affairs in France, for a few years fol- 
lowing the treaty of Campo-Formio, was not such that 
Latayette felt himself able immediately to return. His 
secretary, M. Sarraus, tells us that he felt that giving his 
adherence to the decisions of the eighteenth fructider, would 
be an act of weakness ; further that he felt it a saered duty 
of gratitude to cast in his lot, with that portion of the govern- 
ment and councils who had assisted materially in) procuring 
his release, and who had just been proscribed and banished. 
He accordingly remained in exile, dwelling in Holstein and 
Holland till the news of the proceedings “of the eighteenth 
brumaire reached him, when, in an outburst of joy, he hastened 
back to France without even writing for the preliminary pre- 
caution of having his name stricken from the proserived list. 
After his return Bonaparte made approaches to win him, if 
possible, to his party. [t was not that the suecessful and 
self-contident young conqueror felt any droad of the man 
whose freedom was his own proud gitt, but he would fain 
have acquired the advantage of using an honourable and respect- 
ed name: he would have been glad to enroll among’ his 
Supporters oue whose record wis pure, and Whose past 
career liad been at once famous and unblemished. But he 
felt no necessity for Lafayette, whom he regar led as the 
remnant of the past order of things, aian Whose name was 
useful to government, rather as an antique ornament than 
by reason of any practical benetits likely to accrue trom it. 
When, therefore, Latayette sought for guarantees for the 
public liberty as a condition of precedent to assuming any 
part tn public attuirs, or to giving his endorsement to the 
present policy, Bouaparte was ve ‘xed, but not very seriously 
annoyed. Without opposition, or any demonstration ot 
enmity, he allowed Lafayette to retire to his couutry-seat ; 
and thereatter he contented himself) with manifesting his dis- 
pleasure by the simple expedient of steadily refusing to grant 
to Latayette’s son the regular and customary promotions 
in the army. For a long period ensuing , Lafaye tte’s lite was 
passed tri miquilly in tie rural sec eenaad domestic pleasures 
ot bis country estate of La Grange. He vecame a couutry 
gentleman, and trausterred his labours from the affairs of 
state to the business of his farm, where he dwelt in a sort ot 
patriarchal sliplicity. 

In time he came again to take some small part in politi- 
cal affairs, but lis general privacy was regarded as a tacit 
protest against the existing government. When the question 
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of conferring upon Bonaparte the consulate for life he voted 
in these words: “I cannot vote for such a majesty until 
public liberty has been sufficiently guaranteed. Then I 
will vote for Napoleon Bonaparte.” Sut when, in the 
course of events, Bonaparte was hard pressed by the coalition 
of the European monarchies, Lafayette was willing, for the 
exigencies of the special occasion, to bury his private ob- 
jections. He saw, for the time only, France, and foes of 
France. He cast all his energy into the scale of his eéuntry, 
and lentall hisaid to the great warrior who fought against 
invasion and subjection ; and disregarded for the time the 
fact that that warrior was a ruler upon despotic principles. 

For a short period after the battle of Waterloo, Lafay- 
ette continued in public life the advocate of free and liberal 
measures whenever it was possible to make his voice heard 
in their behalf. But in 1823 he was kept out ef the septen- 
nial chamber by the Villelle ministry, which inate! and feared 
him. In 1824 he received the most urgent solicitations to 
visit once again the country of his youthfal fame and his first 
enthusiastic love. The flattering request touched him too 
tenderly to be refused, and on the 25th of August*he landed 
in New York. Many readers of this Review will remember 
the excitement and enthusiasm which haied his arrival and 
his progress through the land of his adoption, so changed 
since he had last seen it, that he could not have recognized 
it asthe sume. The period of his stay was crowded with 
every species of publie rejoicing; everywhere he was 
greeted with popular outpourings, processions, holiday 8, 
civic and private banquets, speeches, and every demoustra- 
tion of esteem and affection which the ingenuity of mau has 
devised for paying honour to those whom the people love. 
But it is vo part of the design of this article to euter upon 
a detailed deseripuion of this maguificent progress. Neither 
can we dally to draw a picture of the rural lite to which he 
returned in his native land, but we must hasten to recount 
his part inthe Revolution of 1830, when, for the last time 
in his long and aetive lite he appeared the guide and con- 
troller ot the liberty-seeking nation. 


In IS2> he was again summoned to take his part in na- 
tional affairs. He was now an old man. A halt century of 
activity, anxiety, and hardship had not failed to leave its 
impress upou his physical powers. But no exlaustion was 
able to enteeble his well-balanced intellect, and while this 
remained to him it was ever ready at the call of his country 
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and of liberty. The veteran answered bravely to the sum- 
mous of electors of his department, and took his seat in the 
septenunial asse mbly, where age seemed rather to have in- 
creased than diminished his wonderful vigour. Every subject 
of liberal legislation still found in him its potent advocate ; 
every projec tof internal retorm was warmly presse “d by him; 
every toreign struggle for liberty had his voice raise sd in its 
hearty commendation and support. At home he sought to 
accomplish the abolition of capital punishment and of the 
brutal degradation of the branding iron; to secure more 
honesty and efficiency in the subalterus in all departments, 
into which neglect and ve ‘nality were fast insinuating them- 
selves; to bring about a pe rtect legal equality of creeds and 
religions ; to institute an effective and liberal system of pop- 
ular education; to extend the elective franchise to all tax- 
payers ; and to torward a number of other similar reforms 
and improvements. His foreign policy he deseribed with 
boldness and simplic ity in the tollow Ing words: 

* Besides, gentlemen, my system of diplomacy might appear to you too 
simple. Jn the vreat contest of the East, all that | can see for France to 


obtain, is the importance of our intermediate power, In what is called 


the balance of Europe, | can only see two parties: the oppressors and 
the oppressed. In the demarkation of States, | can only see their nat 
ural limits; in the well-being of the people, | see nothing but the advan- 
tage of all, andin French polities nothing but an innele pendent and jiberal 


maart. You are acquainted, gentiemen, with that vast and powerful league 
| 1 


which would enslave and brutalize the whole race—it devastates the 


Peninsula, oppresses Ituly, and disturbs all other States, Its m tropoiis 
is Vienna, and, in spite of all other pretentious, Don Miguel is its ideal 
type.” 


In advocating such measures and such a policy, Lafayette 
busied himself, whilst with all the rest of his nation he was 
drifting with an impetus daily increasing, but appreciated 
probably by no one. towards the Revolution of 183. The 
Bourbous steadily diverged more and more widely from the 
course marked out by the sentiments ot the people ; every 
step brought them nearer to the system ot the ancren regime. 
The nation saw with alarm that au absolute monarchy was 
rapidly developing and strengthening itself. All eyes turaed 
towards Lat Lye tte. At the end of the session he journe) yed 
through several rural provinces to Lyons. Everywhere he 
was met with tne enthusiastic vutpouring of the whole 
people. At Lyous itself the demonstration was most impos- 
ing; the authorities rightly judged that it would be far trom 
welcome to the court, and resorted to every safe expedient 
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to check it, but in vain. The popular enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. 

The.mateh which fired the slumbering train was the 
publication of the ordinances of the 26th of July—an auda- 
cious and reckless act on the part of the government, which, 
grown careless by impunity, seemed now to have been sud- 
denly made mad by the gods, that it might be destroye |! and 
fulfil the ancient saying. These ordinances pronounced the 
dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies before its meeting, 
reduced the number of deputies more than one-third, inter- 
fered in inany material particulars with the rights of election 
and the privileges of eleetors, did away with the liberty of 
the press, with much more that was arbitrary and uncousti- 
tutional. This act was the suicidal thrust which the ill-fated 
Bourbons dealt themselves ; they passed into outer darkness, 
and no one ean now dream that even the ghost of “ legit- 
imacy”’ will ever again revisit the Tuileries. 

At first the Revolution seemed only a slight cémeute, 
which threatened no serious trouble. It appeared to be the 
rash, unseconded outburst ef the wrath of a few hot-blooded 
young men. There was no appearance of concert ; the mass 
ot the citizens were too startled or too timid to join in a 
revolt. Charles X. and his ministers had learned some les- 
sons, at least, from the past, and they had not entered upon 
a systematic counter-revolution without those physical aids 
and appliances and material precautions which are indispen- 
sable in such a human powder-magazine as Paris. Numerous 
and well-appointed troops shot and sabred the meagre mob 
without merey. But the second day saw the masses of the 
people more awake to the tacts around them; the insurree- 
tion gathered strength. Still it seemed that this could only 
lead to the melancholy necessity of so much the greater 
slaughter. The Hotel de Ville was the contested point, and 
was alternately won and held by the people and the troops 
several times. It was by slow degrees only that the insur- 
rection gained ground upon royalty, und that the event of the 
struggle became clear. 

With the first news of the publication of the ordinance, 
Lafayette made hot haste to Paris. On his arrival the dep- 
uties were holding troubled and informal meetings at each 
other’s houses. Fear aud auxiety clouded their brows. A 
terrible history taught them how fatal was an erroneous step 
in times of revolution, The crisis was present, but upon 
which side victory would declare, was a problem quite be- 
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yond their powers of solution, however keen might be their 
scrutiny. A wrong conclusion might very well cost. a dep- 
uty his head. Indecision was a little, but only a little, less 
dangerous. Of the limited number who really kuew their 
own minds, or, knowing, dared to publish them, the majority 
espoused the Bourbon side. This had design, preparation, 
disciplined troops, all the vast arsenal of power aud authori- 
ty at its back, and, so far as could be judged, the eagle of vie- 
tory, if that bird ever appears in such ignoble coutests, seem- 
ed to be just perehing on their banners. The people, on the 
other hand, had neither concert, premeditation, organizations, 
or leaders. All these considerations, weighty evough with 
others, did not even enter the balance in the mind ot Lafa- 
yette. With afew more, he boldly and promptly declared 
himself on the side of the insurgent people. From that mo- 
ment they had the best of leaders, and a skilled ovzanizer of 
insurrectionary movements. His adhesion was hailed with 
universal enthusiasm. His name was a tower of strength. 
The people met with uo more repulses. The advantages ot 
royalty seemed to evaporate before the bright sun ot Lata- 
yette’s reputation. He was in the Hotel de Ville, and the 
king was hurrying to Compiégne. 

But so sudden and unpremeditated had been the Revolu- 
tion; so thoroughly had it been the work of an angry peo- 
ple, rather than of leaders acting on a pre-established plan 
and tor concerted objects, that now that it had eained secure- 
ly the first step, the direction in which the secoud should be 
taken was clear to nobody. A government had been cestroy- 
ed; but what authority should be set up in the vacant place 
did not appear. Latayette held to the same conviction 
which he had cherished through life, and would have desired 
a republic, had the prospect seemed practicable. There was 
certainly then in France au ardeut and energetic republican 
faction. It was composed of old men like Latayette, Whose 
conviction had been life-long, and of young men, whose 
creed was only a wild, impracticable day-dream. But its 
advocates, though euthusiastic, were few; and agaiust it 
there loomed the ghastly spectre of that bloody republic 
which had once desolated the land. Lafayette felt with grief 
that it would be tutile to urge that the bloodthirstiness of 
the demagogues who guived that mad tempest of revenge 
was alone accountable tor all the crimes wreaked under the 
shadow of republican institutions. The evil assuciacions 
with the name palsied reason and made argument useless. 
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A battle-ery, which made four-fifths of the nation shudder 
with mortal repulsion, was hardly worth shouting eveu 
though Lafayette himself should utter it. He reeognized 
this fact; and respecting, though sorrowfully, the prejudice 
of the people, he contented himself with strenuously advo- 
cating a provisional government, until the primary Assem- 
blies could be convened in the manner direeted by the Con- 
stitutional Assembly, and could declare clearly the seunti- 
ments of the people. 

But men more skilled in wire-pulling than Lafayette, less 
scrupulous in their regard for the popular will, more reso- 
lute in seeking to guide affairs in that channel which best 
suited their personal views and interests, were hard aud art- 
fully at work. Against their subtle contrivances the noble 
simplicity of Lafayette was quite helpless. The deputy, La- 
fitte, healed these busy partisans of the Duke of Orleans. 
Every artifice was used to place him onthe yaeant throne. 
The majority of the deputies were persuaded to favour his pre- 
tensions. They were men who had much at stake, and who 
dreaded disorder, and they were assiduously plied with 
threats, that this was the only refuge against utter disrapt.on 
of the body politic. They represented eighty thousand of 
the most notable citizens. It was therefore argued, that 
their decision was the most correct indication of the will of 
the people, which, in this pressing crisis and emergeuey it 
was possible to obtain. Such reasouing appealed forcibly 
to Lalayette’s principles. Further, the duke frankly gave 
him all the assurances and guarantees which words could 
express, or the occasion demand ; and, doubtless, he spoke in 
perfect sincerity. Lafayette, anxious aud half disappointed, 
telt himself thoroughly hampered by circumstances, and com- 
pelled tu vive his assent to the step of proclaiming the duke 
lieutenant-general, aud to the rapidly succeeding step of 
declaring lim king. On both these oceusions the duke 
spoke to Lalayette so fairly, that the open-handed and houour- 
able patriot could not do otherwise than express himself 
Satistied that the new dyuasty would prove true to the prin- 
ciple s ol pepular freedom in which it wis founded, and to 
the stroug love of tree institutions to which it owed its ex- 
stence. This endorsement trom Latzyette wis absolutely 
indispensable to the success of the Orleanists. Without it 
they never could have succeeded. Their project was far 
from popular with the men of the barricades, as they were 
called; that is to say, the men whose active exertions had 
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made the Revolution. These high-strung patriots were dis- 
satisfied and suspicious. A smaller spark than a hostile 
word from Lafayette would have fired a train that would 
have shattered the prospects of the Orleanists quite as irre- 
mediably as those of the Bourbonists had just been shattered. 
But liberal promises, inge yong spoken, had won the great 
oracle ; and he public ly gave his adhesion to the new dyn- 
asty. There were many : oa load cries of “ Vive Lafayette !” 
Less numerous and less loud were the shouts of “ Vive le 
Roi!’ It was evident as the day that the new king owed 
his throne to the influence of his subject so beloved and 
trusted by the people. His elevation was the work of La- 
fayette’s hands. For atime the youthful monarch was all 
fondness and adulations, and Lafayette was allowed to hold 
the well merited place of the first and most influential subject 
in the realm. But no position can be more dangerous than 
that of the servant who is greater, especially when he has 
shown the whole world that he is greater, than lis master. The 
gift of a throne by one who is to remain the subject of the 
monarch, is a fatal act of generosity. It was not in human 
nature for Louis Philippe to love Latayette with a pertect 
heartiness. For a short time all must be equitable and 
sereue, unanimity and kind feeling must reign, or seem to 
reign. But the king grew more used to his position, the 
novelty, and with the novelty the sense of the precariousness, 
of the beloved dignity wore “oth. B 5 de grees the early lee |- 
ing of dependence upon Lafaye tte—the knowle dge that he 
Was al essential prop of the throne » gave way to se!f-counti- 
dence, and a sense of security. This showed itself in no 
flagrant dereliction from duty, or from the spirit of the Revo- 
lution, but in what seemed to Latayette, and to those who 
thought like him, a tiinid and tempouriziung polley—a failure 
tu meet boldly the exigenc ies ot the time. 

‘The great point of ‘difference lay im the foreign policy. 
France had to Choose and to dee lare Whether or hot she 
would undertake again to enter upon a proselyting career ; 
whether or not she would lend her strength Lo assist popular 
uprisings int other Countries, or whether she would rest con- 
tent with preserving liberty within her own borders. ‘There 
was, of course, a strong party Who advyocatea the former 
course ; love of glory and of war, and the haughty talk of 
the destiny of krauce, would have led many of the hot- 
brained into any extravagance. but the past had taught 
prudence tuall who were capable of learning that lesson. 
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Disasters enough, bloodshed and expence enough, had been 
incurred in minding the affairs of other people, to Jead the 
wiser statesmen to the conviction that, after all, the system 
of non-interveution was the true policy y of the country. This 
wise and righteous doctrine was ace ordingly decisively pro- 
claimed, but qualified by the important additional dee laration 
that, nevertheless, France would not suffer any interference 
of toreign powers in behalf of despotism. It was uot long 
before troubles in European states on every side made a 
prac tical interpretation of this promise necessary, aud then 
it became clear that it was capable ot two ve ry diff-rent con- 
structions. Latayette, and doubtless the tajority ot the 
nation, understood that, by this language, France commit- 
ted herself to active inte rposition in bebalf of liberty in the 
case that any other nation interposed in behalf of mouarchy. 
The ministry of Louis Philippe, on the contrary, maintained 
that they had only promised that France would * not suffer 
é,” but that these bound them to nothing beyoud expres- 
sions of disapprobation or of sympathy, aud did wot by any 
means comluit them toa course of active hostilities. Great 
was the indignation of Lafayette at this language, which 
seemed to him but a paltry subterfuge. Ardent and frequent 
were lis haraugues in opposition. He threw his whole 
weight agalust the policy of the governineut, but it was 
ouly asa feather in the balance against the dominant power 
in the state. In this most important struggle Latayette sut- 
fered utter defeat, and was obliged to ackuowledge that he 
was disappointed and dissatistied with this new order of 
things, Wuich seemed so little different trom the old. Little 
by little the breach between him and the new dynasty wid- 
ened, A steady pressure, slowly but surely, crowded him 
out ol public lite. A carelully concerted series of measures 
drove him finally to resign the command of the national guard. 
And while he appeared to do it voluntarily, the luiuisters of 
Louis Philippe wept crocodile tears, and deplored that sv 
valued a citizen sthvuld su vbstinately insist upou depriving 
the country uf his services, aud withdrawing to the compar- 
ulive uselessuess Of private lite. The great spirit of Lata- 
yelte Was saddened by this uugenerous lutriguing, but with 
advancing years le had acquired modesty in proportion as 
he might more justly have gained self-contideuce, and he 
submitted with a noble, simple humility, expressing his 
opinion boldly, as he always lad done, aud never could help 


duing, but breathing a touching hopetuluess that events 
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would work themselves right in good time, and that the er- 
rors of the present were but the temporary accident of a 
day. On resiguing his command he uttered the following 
sentences: 

* Ma conscience of public order is now perfectly sitistied. T aeknowl- 
e Ive that it is not the same with my con ci nee of lithe rey. We all know 
the motto of the Hotel de Ville—a popular throne surrou nded bu repub- 
lican institutic ik, This motto has been accepted, but we do not all 
understand it in the same sense. It has not alwavs been understood by 
the Councils of the King as it has been by me, who am more impatient 
than others to realize it."—Sarraus, ii., 147. 


With these words he retired from the noble office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the National Guard, which he had first 
held fifty years before. We have not now room to go 
into the question of how far right lay upon his side, and how 
far it lay upon the side of the government. Powerful con- 
siderations aud strong arguments lay with each, and it is 
needless to ueeuse Louis Philippe of insincerity in his early 
promises or of inconsistency in his later career. His situa- 
tion, with the ominous warnings of French history for the 
past half-century, was exceedingly trying. We could not, 
ii; our brief space, do full justice to the position of both 
parties, and shall, therefore, not enter upon the discussion, 
but content ourselves with the varration already given 
which sufficiently shows the points of difference. 


Ait V 1, Outlines of Astronomy. By sir J. V. W. Wersenen. 
8vo. Philadelphia: 1844, 


Cosmos. By Atexaxper von Hempotor, 4 vols. Henry G, 


Bohn, Londo is L=o2. 


oD. Philosophie al Transactions of the Royal Society os London jor 
L850 and for S61. 


Tur mind of man, never satisfied with present knowledge, 
but always eagerly prying into the unknown, reaches out 
towards the infinite in the regions of space, leaving earth, 
sun, planets, and isolated fixed stars behind, and fixing its 
atteution on clusters of starry suns, whose existence is made 
kuown through the telescopic tube, gathers knowledge res- 
pecting the structure of the universe, and the laws which 
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control parts so immeasureably distant, that it surpasses the 
powers of the imagination to gather even an approximate 
idea. 

No one, who gives much attention to the phenomena pre- 
sented by the nocturnal heavens, can fail to see that the 
stars are not scattered promiscuously over the sky, but that, 
on the contrary, there is a general tendency to appear in 
groups of greater or less extent. When the telescope is em- 
ployed, many clusters, not visible to the naked eye, are 
brought into view. The more powerful the telescopic aid, 
the greater is the number of these groups of stars that are 
brought within the range of vision. While the telescope 
readily resolves many of these clusters into the individual 
stars which compose them, there are many more which it 
does not. Such clusters as the telese ‘ope is unable to separ- 
ate into their individual components, have, from their cloudy 
appearance, received the name nebule. 

From the time of the first discovery of an isolated nebu- 
lous spot near the star Nu, in Andromeda (by Simon Marius 
on the t5th of December, 1612*), unresolv: ible into stars by 
telescopes of that age, astronomers have been divir led in 
opinion on the resolvability of all nebula ; some maintain- 
ing that we only need sufficient optical power to show that 
every. spot of that character is composed of stars, while oth- 
ers contend that no power of the telescope could possibly 
resolve some of the nebule into such bodies, they being 
nebulz in the proper sense of the word, and composed of 
cloudy, vapourous matter not yet formed into stars. Some 
observations, which we shall mention in their proper place, 
seem to show that the opinion of the latter ¢ lass of astrono- 
mers is well founded. ; 

Hevetius, in his catalogue of fifteen hundred and sixty- 
four stars, for the epoch 1660, does not enumerate more 
than sixteen nebulous spots whose positions were accurately 
determined. In 1656 Huygens discovered the great nebula 
in the sword of Orion, which has become very celebrated 
from the number and celebrity of the observers that 
have given their attention to it, and for the accuracy and 
extent of the observations that have been made upon it. 
Edward Halley, while residing in St. Helena, in 1677, was 
the first to determine any of the isolated nebulous spots of 


Cosmos, vol. 4, p. 296. It had been previously seen in 985 and 1498.— 
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the southern hemisphere not visible in Europe. Lacaille, 
during his residence at the Cape of Good Hope, and in the 
Isle ef Franee and Bourbon, between 1750 and 1752, added 
much to the Knowledge of nebulous spots in the southern 
hemisphere. Messier, in his catalogue of one hundred and 
three nebulz for the year 1771, added sixty-six new nebule 
to what were previously known. But, for all this, compara- 
tively little had been done in the observation of nebulae when 
the superior intellectual powers of Sir William Herschel 
were directed to the subject in 1779. 

This great observer began, with a seven-foot refleetor in 
the above-mentioned year, a regular exploration of the 
heavens. in search of nebulous tiasses. In 1787 his gigantic 
forty-foot telescope was completed, by which he could pene- 
trate into space distances much greater than had been done 
before, and it revealed the existence of numerous nebule in- 
visible through instruments of less space-penetrating power. 
By means of this great instrument many (previous) nebula 
were resolved into stars, while it revealed the nature of the 
internal strueture of many others. Inthe three catalogues 
which he published in 1786, 1789, and 1802, he indicated 
the positions of two thousand five hundred nebula and clusters 
ot stars. 

Dr. Herschel divided the various objects seen by him in 
the sidereal heavens into twelve different classes, as follows : 
first, insulated stars; second, binary stars ; third, triple and 
multiple stars ; fourth, clusteriag colleetions and the milky 
way; fifth, groups of stars; sixth, clusters of stars. These 
objects Herschel very properly regarde | as the most mag- 
nificent in tie whole heavens. They are round in form, and 
are graduaily more condensed towards the centre. Lt they 
were spherical in form, aud the stars distributed uniformly 
throughout them, this alone would cause them to increase in 
brightness towards the centre ; but some of them inerease 
more rapidly than an equable distribution would warrant, 
thus indieating a physical connection among the members of 
each cluste’, more intimate than among stars in general. 

“Tt would be a vain task,” says Sir John Herschel, * to 
attempt to count the stars in one of these globular clusters. 
They are not to be reckoned by hundreds ; and, on a rough 
calculation, grounded on the apparent intervals between 
them at the borders, and the angular diameter of the whole 
group, it would appear that many clusters of this descrip- 
tion must contain, at least, five thousand stars, compacted 
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and wedged together in a round space, whose angular diam- 
eter does not exceed eight or ten minutes ; that is to say, in 
an area not more than atenth part of that covered by the 
moon.”* The same authority says that Omega Ceutaur is 
* by far the most conspicuous and remarkable” object of 
this class in the whole heavens. The most beautiful one in 
the northern hemisphere is that between the stars Eva and 
Zeta Hereulis. Botn can be seen with the naked eye.t 

2 Nebule. These Hersehel supposed to be clusters so 
far removed from us that the power of the telescope is not 
sufficient to separate the light from the members so as to 
perceive them individually. Since four stars of equal bright- 
ness, whose light is blended, ean be seen at double the dis- 
tance from ove of them separately, nine at treble the dis- 
tunce andso on, we see that a cluster of ten thousand can 
be seen at one hundred times the distance of a single star. 
In this wav Herschel estimated that some of the tainter neb- 
ula, visible by means of his forty-fuot telescope, are at so 
enormous a distance that it requires light, moving one huu- 
dred and ninety-two thousand miles in a second, two million 
years to come from them to the earth. Thus we see, as Her- 
schel remarked, that the telescope enables us to penetrate In- 
to (ime as well as space ; and, as Humboldt says, astronomy 
affords us the most ancient evidence of the existence of 
matter. 

8. Stellar Nebulew. These were supposed to be com- 
posed of stars whose light was so united that the only evi- 
denee of their re solvability into discrete bodies consists in 
the appearance of bars. 

9. Milky Nebulosity. Aceording to Herschel the phe- 
nomena ot this class were of two distinet Kinds. The first 
were merely clustering collections of stars contiguous to 
one another, in structure something like the milky way. 
The other species he supposed to be composed of matter 
purely nebulous. It is this kind of nebulae that is now at- 
tracting special attention among astronomers. What the 
teles« ope tuiled to show the spectroscope seems to reveal. 
Some recent spectral observations on nebulae, by Higgins, 
seem to show pretty conclusively that some of Herschel’s 
milky nebulosity is purely nebulous. The great nebula io 
Orion was, for many years, thought to be composed of such 
matter, but the six-foot reflector of Lord Rosse, and the 


Outlines, pp. 556-57. T Ib., pp 558-9. 
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Cambridge achromatic in the hands of Professor Bond, par- 
tially resolved it into stars. 

10. Nebulous Stars. 11. Planetary Nebula. 12. Planetary 
Nebula, with centres.* “ Planetary nebule,” says Sir John 
Herschel, “are very extraordinary objects. They have, as 
their name imports, a near, in some instances a perfect, re- 
semblance to planets, presenting dises round or slightly oval, 
in some quite sharply terminated, in others a little h: ZY or 
softened at the borders. Their light is, in some, pertectly 
equable, in others mottled, aud of a very peculiar ferture, as 
if curdled.”” They are comparatively rare objects, only a 
few having been discovered, and of these nearly three-fourths 
are situated in the southern hemisphere. 

Sir William Herschel divided all nebulz into two general 
classes—resolrable and irresolvable. Resolvable nebulew are 
such as excite a suspicion, from their appearance, that an 
increase of optical power would resolve them into stars, and 
show them to be clusters which appear as nebula. Irresolv- 
able nebulz are those which are composed of gaseous or 
nebulous matter. Of the on class several have, since 
Herschel’s di ay, been resolved, ro parti uly resolved, by the 
powe ‘rful telese ope of Lord wae and by the great refractor 
of the Cambridge (U.S.) Observatory, and a few of the latter 
class. 

Herschel was led, from his extensive and long-continued 
observations on nebule, to conclude that irresolvable nebula 
are the material from which stars are gradually formed by 
the action of natural laws. Later astronomers, by adding 
this to the celebrated nebular hypothesis of Laplace, have 
built up a beautiful theory to account for the order exhibited 
in the solar system.t 

In 1833 Sir John Herschel communicated to the Royal 
Society of London a paper containing the results of his 
examination of the nebula visible in the northern hemisphere 
with a twenty-foot re ‘fleeting telescope. The observations 
were begun in 1825, and continued during the subsequent 

eight years. The paper contains two thousand three hundred 
an seven nebulae and clusters, five hundred of which were 
new. It occupies one hundred and seventeen pages, and is one 
of the most magnificent productions ever published on the 
subject. It must form one of the great landmarks of 
sidereal astronomy. 


* Grant's Hist. Phys. Ast., pp. 565-7 
+See Ennis On the Urigin of the Stars. 
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In 1834 Sir John Herschel commenced a survey of the 
southern hemisphere frem the Cape of Good Hope. He 
used the same telescope that he employed in observing the 
nebulz in the northern hemisphere, and his observations 
were continued till 1838. In 1*47 his volume, ‘“ Results of 
Astronomical Observations made at the Cape of Good Hope,’ 
was published, containing another catalogue of one thousand 
seven hundred and eight vebule and clusters of stars, 
making in all four thousand and fifteen objects of this class, 
which may be taken as about the number that can be seen 
in the whole heavens with a twenty-foot reflecting telescope 
with aspeculum eighteen inches in diameter. From the 
unrivalled powers of description by which the author of 
these catalogues is distinguished, the monographs which 
they contain have imparted to them = an _ interest 
extending far beyond the mere circle of strictly scieutific 
enquirers, who see in them mainly the solid groundwork 
of ulterior researches of high importance in stellar 
astronomy. 

Elliptic nebulz are found to be much more difficult to 
resolve than those of a globular, or, perhaps we should say, 
of a cireular form. It seems highly probable that elliptic 
nebule are really ellipsoidal in form, and very much flat- 
tened, so that when we do not look upon the nebule in a 
direction parallel with their axes, they appear elliptical in 
form. They are quite numerous, and ‘of all degrees of e llip- 
ticity, from a slight departure from the cireular form to 
ellipses so eccentric as to be almost linear. These last are, 
without doubt, ellipsoids seen edgewise. Some circular 
nebula are probably ellipsoidal, but seen in the direction of 
the axis, while others, without much doubt, are globular, or 
but slightly eccentric ellipsoids. : 

Thee lliptie nebula in the girdle of Andromeda is easily 
distinguished with the naked eye. Simon Marius describe d 
it in 1612, as presenting the appearance of that of a candle 
shining through horn. When seen with ordinary telescopes, 
it appears a pretty elongated oval, increasing in brightness 
very gradually at first, but afterwards much more rapidly up 
to a central point, approximating to a star in brightness. 
Sir John Herschel, with his eighteen-inch reflector of twe nty 
feet focal length, saw nothing to excite any suspicion of its 
resolvability. Professor George P. Bond, however, with the 
great refractor of the Cambridge Observatory, describes and 
figures it as extending about two and a half degrees in 
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length, and more than a degree in breadth, so as to include 
two sinaller adjacent nebulae. The torm, though generally 
oval, is somewhat irregular at its north following extremity. 
He succeeded in counting upwards of fifteen hundred stars 
appertaining to the nebula, but the central parts have not 
been resolved.* 

After Lord Rosse had finished his great telescopes (reflee- 
tors) of three and of six feet in diameter, in 1839 and in 
1844, he commenced a re-examination of several of the neb- 
ulze described by Sir John Herschel in his catalogue of 1833. 
New phenomena, of a very interesting character, were re- 
vealed in the course of these observations. Many nebule 
which had resisted all inferior powers were shown to consist 
entirely of stars. Others presented peculiarities of structure 
wholly unexpected. No less than fourteen presented a 
spiral arrangement. Among these No. 51 of Messier’s cata- 
logue, situated tin the constellation Carres Venwtici, near 
Bodtes, is one of the most remarkable. Messier had described 
it asa double nebula containing stars. Sir Williain Hers- 
chel represented it as a bright round object, surrounded by 
a halo or glory at some distance from it, and accompanied 
bya companion. Sir John Hersehel discovered that the 
southwest half of the ring was divided into two branches, 
and he was led to speak of it, in his catalogue of 1533, in 
the following terius : * Supposing it to consist of st irs, the 
appearance it would present to a spectator placed on a planet 
attendant on one of them, eccentrically situated towards the 
north preceding quarter of the central mass, would be ex- 
actly similar to that of our milky way, traversing, in a man- 
ner precisely analogous, the firmament of large stars, into 
which the central cluster would be seen projected, and 
(owing to its greater distance) appearing, like it, to consist 
of stars much smaller than those in other parts of the heav- 
ens. Can it be, then, that we have here a real brother sys- 
tem, bearing a real physical resemblance and strong analogy 
of structure to our own?” ~ Lord Rosse, in answering the 
question, destroyed Sir John Herschel’s beautitul surmise, by 
showing the nebulz to have a spiral arrangement. <A con- 
nection was also trace | between the principal nebula and 
its companion by means of the spirals. The centre of the 
nebula was * clearly resolved in the three-foot reflector ; and 


#S 
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in his six-foot telescope the different convolutions were seen, 
on the finest nights, breaking up into stars. What the next 
advance in the construction of telescopes will reveal, respect- 
ing the general strueture of this nebula, it is difficult to im- 
agine 

The remarkable class of objects known as planetary nebu- 
lw, when viewed by means of the six-foot reflector, “ have 
failed to exhibit that uniform aspeet which had proved such 
a stumbling-block to Herschel in his attempts to explain this 
structure. Five nebulae, which previous astronomers had 
represented a8 possessing a round uniform disk, were found 
by Lord Rosse to exhibit unequivocal indications of an an- 
nular strueture.”’ 

Herschel’s nebulous stars, which he could not account 
for except by assuming the existence of a self-luminous fluid, 
shining independently in spaee, are seen to be very much 
transformed when viewed by means of Lord Rosse’s six-foot 
speculum One of the most interesting objects of this class, 
the nebulous star No. 450, of Herschel’s catalogue of 1833, 
is seen to be placed in the centre of a nebulous nucleus, and 
beyond there is a nebulous ring completely separated from 
the latter. Tota Orionis exhibits a similar appearance, and 
also a dark cavity not symmetrical with respect to the star. 

Annular nebula are very rare objects, a few only having 
hitherto been discovered. The most conspicuous one of this 
class is found very nearly midway between the stars A/pha 
and Betu LL yre. It can be seen with a telese ope of moderate 
power, It is small and particularly well defined, so that. it 
appears more like an oval, solid ring, whose axis are as four 
to five, than a nebula. The central part is not quite dark, 
but is filled with a faint nebula, * like a gauze stretched over 
a hoop.” Sir William Hersehel discovered some stars in 
the ring; but Lord Rosse, with his telescope, Bond with his 
refleetor,* aud M. Chacornae, with M. Foucault’s great re- 
flecting telescope of plated glass, have completely resolved 
it into stars. Lord Rosse’s telescope exhibits this nebula in 
the torm of an ellipse, ‘with remarkable divergent, thread- 
like nebulous appendages.” M, Chacornac tound the bright- 
est of the stars, into which the ring is resolved, to oecupy 
the extremities ot the shortest diameter. The interior of the 
ring was resolved into a thin stratum of very small stars. 

Some observations, made within the last few years, seem 


* Fitteen-inch object-glass, and twenty-three feet focal distance 
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to show that certain nebule are not only variable in ew 
ness, but that they are changing in appearance and place so 
rapidly as to be apparent alter the lapse of a postr atively 
short time. 

Sir William Ilerschel divided the nebule into three 
classes, with respect to their relative brightness. Dr. 
d’ Arrest, director of the Obse rvatory of Copenhagen, in re- 
examining the nebule, has found it necessary to change 
some of the nebulz as classed by Herschel to other classes, 
and even as much as two units.* Herschel himself, in the 
course of some years, found it necessary to change his 
estimates. Owing to the changeable nature of our atmo- 
sphere, it is evident that no definite conclusion cau be drawn 
from such observations. There are atew instances, however, 
in which a certain degree of variability has been positively 
ascertained. The first case which we shall mention, is that 
of the most total disappearance of a sinall, taint nebula dis- 
covered by Mr. Hind, October LL, L852, iu the constellation 
Taurus. It was recognized by other astronomers, and in the 
beginning ot 1856 it was still readily perceptible with a tel- 
escope of six feet foeal distance. Two years later it could 
ouly be seen with great difficulty with the great heliometer 
of the Kénigsberg Obse rvatury. On the 3d of Oetober, IS61, 
it could not be seen with the large achromatic telescope of 
Copeuhagen(eleven-inch aperture, sixteen feet focal length) ; 
nor in 1862, with M. Foucault’s new (plated glass) tele- 
scope, or Mr. Lassell’s reflector, four feet in diameter, iv Malta. 
It was still to be see, however, with the Pulkava telescope. 
It is not a little curious that the dimunitiou in brightness of 
this nebula correspouds exactly with that of a simall star 
seen almost in coutact with it. Another case of variability 
is that of the great nebula in Orion, of which we shall speak 
presently.t 

The star Eta Argus, in the southern hemisphere, it is well 
known, is subject to great extremes of brightness, varying 


° Smithsonian Report for 1863, p. 308 


¢ ‘There are severai other cases of variable nebule reported, but they are 
not very well established Dr. D’ Arrest announces in Nos. 1378 and L374. As 
trunomische Nachrichten, the existence of two other variable nevule in Tau- 
rus Other astiouomers, howevel! Dr. Auwers, Mr. Schoéntield, and Dh 
Winnecke), think it very doubtful about the variability of these nebula In 


No. 1303 of the Ast. Nachk., Dr. D Arrest notices the tact that Jeauret marked 
on a chart, published in 1779, the existence of anebula to the north of PleTone, 
one of the Piciades, and that it has not been re-discovered. H theretore, 
concludes that this region is peculiarly subject to variation of light 
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from the fourth magnitude to a brillianey almost equal to 
that of Sirius. This star was situated, in 1838, in the most 
dense part of a very exte nsive nebula, oce upving a square 
degree in extent. We quote Sir John Herschel’s dese ription 
of this object: * Viewed,” he says, “ with an eighteen- 
inch reflector, no part of this strange object shows any signs 
of resolution into stars ; nor in the brightest and most con- 
densed pertion, adjacent to the singular oval vacancy in the 
middle of the nebula, is there any of that curdled appear- 
ance, or that tendeney to break up into bright Knots, with 
intervening darker portions, which characterize the nebula 
of Orion, and indicate its resolvability. The whole is situat- 
ed in a very rich and brilliant part of the milky way, so 
thickly strewed with stars, that, in the area occupied by the 
nebula, not less than twelve hundred have been actually 
counted, and their places in R. A. and P. D. determined. 
Yet it isobvious that these have no connection whatever 
with the nebula, being, in faet, only a simple continuation 
over it of the general ground of the galaxy, which, on an 
average of two hours in night ascension in this period of its 
course, contains no less than three thousand one hundred and 
thirty-eight stars to a square degree ; all, however, distinet, 
and (e xcept where the object in question is situated) seen pro- 
jected on apertectly dark heaven, without an appearance ot in- 
termixed nebulosity. The conclusion can hardly be avoided, 
that in looking at it we see through and beyond the milky 
way far out into space through a starless region, disconnect- 
ing it altogether trom our system. ‘It is not easy for lan- 
guage to convey a full impression of the beauty and sublim- 
ity of the spectacle which this nebula offers, as it enters the 
field of view of a tele scope fixed in right ascension by the di- 
urnal motion, ushered in as it is by so glorious and iunum- 
erable a procession of stars, to which it forms a sort of 
climax,’ and in a part of the heavens otherwise full of in- 
terest.”’ 

In Herschel’s figures, the open space has somewhat the 
form of a dumb-bell; but, according to F. Abbott, Ksq., 
in a note published in the P roceedings of the Roy al Astron- 
omical Society,t * the appearances ot the open space now 
assumes the torm of a crooked billet, wide in the centre and 
open at both ends, with Eta Argus situated within the open 
space or dark part, and surrounded with an almost innume r- 


Outlines of Astronomy, Art. 887. + November 13, 1863. 
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able quantity of brilliant stars, many of which are arranged 
in groups, some being of a blue and some of a ruddy colour. 
They are remarkably brilliant in the dark space, and afford a 
good comparison with the variable star itself.” When Her- 
schel saw Eta Argus in 1838, in the most dense part of the 
nebula, it was of the first magnitude ; but in 1863, when out 
of the nebula, it was reduced to the sixth magnitude. This 
looks very much like a connection between the nebula and 
star during the irregular variation of the light of the latter. 
Can we not explain the phenomena of temporary stars by sup- 
posing them connected with nebulous matter during their 
appearance 7 ‘The writer further adds: ‘ That the star's 
right ascension has not varied so much will be manifest. It 
is clear, then, that the dense portion of the nebula, toward 
the east, must have receded, leaving each end open. and Eva 
Argus, together with about seventy stars up to the four- 
teenth magnitude, as seen within the dark space.” It seems 
pretty clear that the position and form of this nebula are 
changeable. 

The great irregular nebula in the sword-handle of Orion 
has, perhaps, been more thoroughly studied than any other 
of its class.» This nebula occupies a considerable area in the 
heavens, the part usually seen with good telescopes being 
30° in right ascension and 24’ in polar distance; but 
the most powerful telescopes trace it cousiderably beyond 
these limits. Many stars are scattered over it, which do not 
appear, for the most part, to have any connection with it. 
The remarkable sextuple star, known as Oriouis, occupies a 
very conspicuous position close to the brightest portion. It 
is a little curious, however, that, within the area of the 
trapezium, formed by the four principal stars of 0, ** no 
nebula exists.” 

Sir William Herschel was led to the conclusion, from 
his observations continued through many years, that the 
nebula in Orion is subject to changes which become visible 
after the lapse of a few years. Sir Jolin Herschel seemed to 
doubt the existence of any perceptible change.t From 
many observations Sir William Herschel concluded that 
this nebula was not farther from us than stars of the eighth 
magnitude ; and since his great telescope gives no indication 


Since writing the above we have seen a statement made by Mr. Huggins 
that he has proved, by means of the spectroscope, the truth of our suggestion 
+ Outlines, Art, 855. 
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of its resolvability, he concluded it to belong to that class 
which have not yet been formed into stars. It is well known, 
however, that the brighter part, lying immediately adjacent 
to the trapezium, has been re solved into stars both by Lord 
Rosse and Professor Bond. 

In a paper communicated to the Academy of Sciences of 
St. Petersburgh in 1856, Liapounoff, director ‘of the Observa- 
tory ot Kasan, gives the results of four years’ observation 
made with an achromatic telescope of the size of that of 
Dorpat. He has ap plie “| himself to a very exact determina- 
tion, by a process of triangulation, of the positious of a!l the 
stars that his telese ope will show in the nebula, and a very 

careful delineation of all the parts of that celestial object. 

Tn comparing the results of M. Liapounoff with those of Sir 
John Herschel, Lamont, and Bond, M. Struve thinks that 
this nebula is subject to changes of form and relative bright- 
ness in its different parts. 

M. Otto Struve, director of the Observatory of Pulkowa, 
in a paper presented to the Royal Astronomical Socie ty in 
1857, states that he has found numerous small variable stars 
in the nebula of Orion. The existence of so many of these, 
he thinks, indicates their connection with the mysterious 
nature of this body. He says that the general impression 
resulting from his observations is to the effect that the cen- 
tral part of the nebula is subject to a coutinual change of 
brightness, as regards mauy of its portions. ** In those cases 
where the images were most distinet, their appearance did 
nut seem entirely uuiform from night to night. These 
changes in the degree of light cannot, however, be perceived 
in the greater number of cases without instruments of con- 
siderable optical power. He does not think that achromatic 
telesco spes, of less than ten inches ope niug, can serve to ve rity 
them, except under atmospheric conditions extraordinarily 
favourable.” 

The late Professor George P. Bond began, in 1857, a 
series of observations on the nebula of Orion with the Cam- 
bridge equatorial; but they were interrupted in 1358 by the 
work due to the great comet of that year, and from other 
causes, and were not resumed till after the publication of the 
volume on the comet. The observations were then prose- 
cuted as the failing strength of Professor Bond would per- 
mit, almost to the time of bis death, in 1865. The volume* 
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on the nebula was edited by Professor T. H Safford, long 
associated with Professor Bond in the observatory. With 
the discussions and explanatory notes of the editor, this vol- 
ume contains materials of inestimable value to future observ- 
ers of this nebula, and it will contribute largely towards the 
settlement of the question of the variability of form and 
brightness in this objeet, and of light in the stars near it. 
The discovery of the spiral form of the nebula is due to Pro- 
fessor Boud,. 

We shall terminate this article with a brief account 
of the application of the principles of speetrum anal- 
ysis to nebula, by William Huggins, F. R. S.* The 
results have their foundation in this: All known solid 
and liquid bodies, with the single exception of the 
metal erbium, gives a continuous spectruin, when they are 
treated sufficiently to give out light; and now but gases 
(with the exception above) give an interrupted speetrum 
with bright lines. In August, 1864, Mr. Huggins examined 
the planetary nebula (37 H. IV.) in Draco, and found its 
principal spectrum discontinuous, but there was another very 
faint continuous spectrum. He concludes that the latter was 
produced by the solid or liquid nucleus, while the former 
was tormed by the light trom the luminous gas which 
surrounds it. A planetary nebula in Taurus Poniatowski has a 
similar coustitution, By comparing the first of these spectra 
with the spectrum of nitrogen he found that the brightest 
lines of the former coincided with the strongest line of 
the latter, aud the faintest of the three lines ot which the 
spectrum was composed, coincidea with the green line of 
hydrogen, showing that these two guses exist in the 
nebula. 

The annular vebula in Lyra gives a spectrum which 
‘‘cousists of one brigit line only. When the slit of the 
instrument crosses the nebula, the line consists of two bright 
portions, corresponding to the sections of the ring. A much 
fainter line joins them, which shows that the faint central 
portion of the nebula has a similar constitution.” This 
indicates that the real nebula has not been resolved. 

The dumb-bell nebula gives a spectrum consisting of one 
line only ; and a primatic examination of the light from 
different parts of it shows that throughout it is vf a similar 


Se Silliman’s Journal, (2) vol. xl., pp. 77-81, and Smithsonian 
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constitution. The spectrum of the nebulain the sword- 
handle ot Orion, consists of three bright lines. This object 
is therefore gaseous. Lord Rosse says that the bluish-green 
matter of the nebula has not been resolved by his telescope. 
*In some parts, however, he sees a large number of very 
minute red stars, which, though apparently connected with 
the irresolvable matter of the nebula, are yet, doubtless, dis- 
tinct from it. These stars would be too faint to furnish a 
visible spectrum” with the instrumeut which Mr. Huggins 
uses. 

All true clusters, which the telescope resolves into dis- 
tinct points of light, give a spectrum which does not consist 
of separate bright lines, but it is apparently continuous. 
Many xebule turnish a similar spectrum. He concludes 
as follows: “ Half of the nebule which gain a continuous 
spectrum have been resolved, and about one-third more 
are probably resolvable; while, of the gaseous nebula, 
none have been certainly resolved, according to Lord Rosse.’’* 
‘The phenomena of light and colours seem likely to reveal 
to our understanding the most intimate constitution of 
bodies near and remote. 


Aur Vi.—l. Dee reformatorischen Scurifien (The Retormatory 
Writings of) Dr. Martin Luther’s. Vou Zivmermany. 

2. Vita Lutheré (Lite of Luther). PH Mitanxctuos 

8s Historia de Actis et Scriptis Lutheri (Uistory of the Life 
and Writings of Luther), Cocuravs. Paris, 

4. The Life of Martin Luther. Related trom Original Authori- 
ties ; With sixteen engravings, by Mouirz Mevur Trans- 
lated from the German by a Pastor of the Kvangelical 
Lutheran Church. svo. New York: Ludwig & Co. 

5. The Life of Martin Luther. Gathered trom his own Writ- 
ings. by M. Micnever, author of “ History of France,” &c., 
&e. Translated by G. H. Smith, F.G.s. | New York. 

6. The Table Talk | Tischreden) or Familiar Discourse of Mar- 
tin Luther. Trauslated by Witutam Hazuirr, Esq. London, 

7. History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. By 
Mente D’AvuBIGNE. 


Lest any may take up this paper under the impression 
that, because we have placed the name of Luther at its head, 
we are about to engage in a religious controversy in favour 
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of one sect or another, we think it proper to undeceive them 
at once. In our opinion, if that stvle of writing ever does 
much good, it must be in the hands of theologians. It may 
be edifying in some way, that we cannot pretend to under- 
stand, tor doctors of divinity to abuse each other for the 
love of God; but when undertaken by lay persons like 
ourselves, we think it will be generally admitted that there 
is no edification in it. We are of opinion that there is a 
good deal more in showing that, if our different Christian seets 
understood each other better, they would dislike each other 
less than they do; nay, they would wonder why they have 
been at variance with each other so long. 

We are not so sanguine as to hope that we could remove 
their misunuderstandings, and reconcile all to each other, so 
that they couid be made to see that the fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity is the same with all. But if we could only 
exercise that salutary influence on a dozen persons belong- 
ing to each of the more moderate sects, we should consider 
our effort as well rewarded. As for the extremists—those 
who are actuated more by prejudice than by reasou or reli- 
gion, aud who think that the farther they depart trom the 
ancient faith, the nearer they approach to heaveun—we do 
not address ourselves to them, because it would be a useless 


task. It is uot necessary for our purpose to mention fitty 


sects, or even a dozen ; all we have to say on reconciliation 
and Christian unity will, we trust, be rendered sufliciently in- 
telligible, without mentioning any others than Catholics and 
Protestants. 

We take up the life of Luther to examine it in connee- 
tion with the history of his time, because we feel convinced 
that if both Protestants and Catholics understood it better 
than they do they would be much more charitable to each 
other than they are. Only the few ou each side take the 
trouble to examine it curetully ; it the rest give themselves 
any trouble about it, they are content to adopt the views of 
others on the subject. What is at once very exciting and 
very cheap is the sort of history that most strongly recom- 
meuds itselt to this class, and, accordingly, we have Protest- 
ant aud Catholic histories of Luther and the othe: Reformers, 
which are nearly as romantic as those of Jack the Giant 
Killer and Sinbad the Sailor. It is, theretore, no more than 
what we ought to expect, that, while most Protestants re- 
gard the subject of our present article as a saint and 
prophet, most Catholics regard him as a demou and hypo- 
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crite. All we willsay of him at present is. that he was a 
man of great intelleet, who had great virtues and great 
faults. But, however much he may be admired or censured, 
it is certain that po unprejudiced person, who has carefully 
studied his life and times, will deny that many of the 
charges which are still made against the condition of the 
Church in his time are unjust ; he will admit at least that 
the clergy of those days were very far from being so ignorant 
as they are represente “1; still more re adily, if possible, will 
he adiuit that, far from being a proscribed book, the Bible 
was carefully read and taucht in all respectable schools, and 
especially in those conducted by religious fraternities or 
priests. 

Much as Luther inveieghs against * popery,” he tells us 
more that is favourable than unfavourable of the system. It 
seems to us that he never makes a charge against the old 
Chureh without making some admission which serves at least 
as an extenuating cireminstance in favour of the aeeused ; even 
wheu he makes no such almission expressly, his incidental re- 
marks, relative to the conduet of partie ular bishops, areh- 
bishops, priests, and monks show that, whatever practices 
some individuals may have been guilty of, there were 
learned, good, and pious men in the Churelii—men, too, who 
had been kind and indulgent to him. Their language, as 
quoted by him, is suflicient proot of this) in manv. in- 
stances, altogether independently of their aets. Then, 
again, it would be difhieult to form a bad op lok ofa system 
which produced so learned aman, and so bold and profi yund 
a reasouer, even ifwe had never Known anything good of it be- 
fore. This fact will be the more readily adinitted when it 
is borne in mind that Luther had no disposition to be a 
preacher until his superiors urged him to it. Even then he 
made jnany excuses, alleging, among other things, that he 
would not be alive six mouths if obliged to preach. Finally, he 
tells us, that he beeame a preacher, not because he thought he 
had any aptitude for it, but because he could not disobey 
his superiors. There are many similar facts relaced by Lu- 
ther and bis brethren, which are very inconsistent with the 
alleged gross ignorance and stupidity of the priests and 
monks of those times. But, before we proc ed any turther 


in this direction, let us pause for a moment or two to see 
what were the advantages possessed by Luther in his youth, 
vr what was the influence which evabled him to qualify 
himself tor the work of a Reformer; in short, it is aecessary 
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that we should know what sort of people taught him, and 
then, having taught him, knew what he was best competent 
for. 

Luther was born at Eisleben, in Saxony, in November, 
1483. His parents were very poor ; he tells us himself that 
his ancestors had been farmers for generations. THis father 
having found farming unprofitable, turned his attention to 
mining ; nor does it appear that he succeeded much better 
at the latter business. But it seems that both himself and 
his wife were honest and pious. “ Their first care,” says 
D’ Aubign¢, * was to communicate to him the knowledge of 
God, to train him in His fear. and to form him to the prae- 
tice of the Christian virtues.”* They caused him to attend 
chureh regularly, where he soon learned to sing in the choir. 
On account of the poverty of his parents, he was obliged to avail 
himself, while yet a child, of the musieal talent thus ae quired 
in order to procure his daily bread. There is no doubt that 
he begged trom door to door, asking bread for the honour of 
God (Panem propter dD. um), and slinging for those who wishe d 
him todo so. At the age ot fourteen he was sent to Magdeburg 
to attend the Franciscan school. Here, it seems, he received 
his tuition gratis, but he had to bee abouc for his support, as 
was the custom of all poor German students in his time. 
Alter remaining a year at Magdeburg, he went to Eisenach, 
where he pursued the same course. Here a pious lady, who 
observe: his earnest conduct in chureh, and liked his singing, 
took him to her own table, so that he had not to go from door 
to door any longer. It does not appear, however, that he 
was quite a saint, even while singing and praying in this 
Way ; otherwise, both his pare nts and his teachers must have 


been very cruel, for they whipped him severely. ‘“ My 
father,’ he says, “ once scourge “1 me so severe ly that I con- 
ceived for him a great aversion and dislike. My 


mother, at another time, because of an insignificant 
nut, beat me until the blood flowed,” and D’Aubigné 
tells us that, while at school in Mansfeld, his master fogged 
him fifteen times in one day.t But whether it was 
young Luther himself that was to blame for these 
scourgings, or whether we are to attribute them to 
the irritable temper of his parents and teachers, it is not the 
less true that he made considerable progress in his studies 
under their influence. Whatever were the taults of the 
monks, he could not deny that they were excellent teachers ; 


Histoire de la Revormetion, « vol. i., p. 122, 


t Ib., vol. i., p. 123. ; Meurer, p 12. 
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under their tuition he had mastered the Latin language at 
the age of sixteen. Two years after, his father, whose cir- 
cumstances were now somewhat improved, sent him to the 
University of Erfurt, with the view of making him a lawyer. 
It seems, however, that instead of studying law he devoted 
himself with more ardour than ever to the perusal of Cicero, 
Virgil, and Livy. The Franciscans had taught him always 
to pray before commencing his studies, and he tells us 
that, by pursuing this course, “ one studies more than half 
better.”* At the age of twenty, while yet at the University, 
he had a severe attack of illness, of which he feared he 
would die. He was visited by an aged priest, who colmn- 
forted him, telling him that he would not die then, and adding 
the following remark : “ For God early permits those whom 
he loves, and whom he wishes to use for great and good 
purposes to bear the holy cross.”+ Soon after lie met with 
an accident, which caused him to lose much blood. This 
time, also, he feared that he was about to die, and cried 
* Mary, help!”  Aseribing his recovery to the interpo- 
sition of the Virgin, he seeretly resolved on entering a 
convent. Accordingly, in 1505, while his learning and talent 
were exciting the admiration of the whole University—after 
he had obtained the degree of Master of Arts—'ie left that 
institution on the night of the L7th of July, and knocked 
at the door of the convent of the Augustine brothers, who 
received him, he tells us,in the kindest manner. As a novice 
he had to perform some menial offices in accordance with 
the rules of the brotherhood. But as soon as Dr. Staupitz, 
the provincial of the order, came to visit the convent, he 
gave directions to the prior to excuse Luther from those 
disagreeable duties, in order to leave him sufficient time to 
study. Luther fully availed himself of the privilege thus 
kindly and thoughtfully allowed—a privilege which he ad- 
mits was not granted to wealth or rank, only to learning 
and talent—and he tells us that the provincial was so much 
pleased at the progress he made, that he preferred him to all 
others. 

Two years after entering the convent he was consecrated 
as priest. According to his own statement there was no 
more pious priest of his time; he tells us that he omitted 
nothing that a devoted clergyman was supposed todo. But 
he was subject to fits of despondeney ; and while in this frame 
of mind the good provincial did all he could Lo console 


° Meurer, p. 15 t Melanch. in vita, p. 6 ; Meurer, p. 16. 
t Luther's Works, vol. xviii., p. 55; Meurer, p. 22 
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him. Once he said to him, among other things: “ You wish 
to be an imaginary sinner, and take Christ for an imaginary 
Saviour; accustom yourself to think that Christ is a true 
Saviour, and that you are a real sinner. God does not play 
with shadows, and does not trifle when he sends us his Son 
and gives Him for us.’’* 

Luther gives several other quotations from the re- 
marks of the provincial, which show not only that 
he was neither ignorant nor stupid, but that he was 
quite as well versed in Seripture as most of our Protestant 
divines of the present day. Nor was it the provincial of the 
order alone whom he found thus kind, pious, and well ac- 
quainted with the duties of a Christian. More than once he 
expresses his gratitude to an aged brother belonging to the 
same convent. On one oceasion, when Luther made known 
to this brother his inward trials, he pointed to the Apostles’ 
Creed, where it says, “I believe in the forgiveness of sins.” 
This clause, says Luther, he explained thus: ‘It is not 
enough to believe in general that the sins of some men are 
forgiven ; the devils, too, believe that the sins of David and 
Peter are forgiven ; but God will have every one believe that 
his own sins are forgiven.’’t 

But Luther did not merely find that the monks were 
acquainted with the Seriptures ; he had nv difficulty in find- 
ing the Bible in their library ; aud instead of preventing him 
from reading it, they advised him to make it his chief study.* 
Luther acted accordingly ; and the provincial was so well 
pleased with the progress he made, that he secured for him 
the position of Professor of Theology in the new University of 
Wittenberg. In order to qualify him for this, in accordance 
with the laws of the University, he had him admitted to tie 
first theological degree, in Mareh, 1509. Even now, Luther 
was much more disposed to dispute about the dialecties and 
physics of Aristotle than to preach the gospel; but Dr. 
Staupitz kindly, but firmly, insisted on his applying himself 
to the latter. The new theologian advanced some fifteen rea- 
sons and arguments by way of excusing himself, and showing 
his unfitness for the ministerial office. He concluded these 
by the remark, ‘ Doctor, it will deprive me of lite; I shall 
not eudure it three months.” The reply of the provincial 
was, *“ Well, in God’s name grant it be so; but what 
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shall we do? God has important business, and has employ- 
ment for intelligent men in heaven, too,” &c.* 

Luther had no alternative but tocomply. In order that 
he might have some practice before preaching in public to 
the congregation of the parish, the provincial caused him 
to preach first to the brothers of his order in the saloon of 
the cloister. His sermons soon attracted attention from 
without; sothat the saloon could not hold the number who 
came to hear him; then he was directed to preach in the 
parochial chureh. All his Protestant biographers bear tes- 
timony to these facts; and they are corroborated by him- 
self.t . 

Now we may ask, in passing, as a simple matter 
of justice, and for truth’s sake, is there anything in 
these various circumstances which affords any evidence 
of that ignorance, superstition, and immorality, which 
it is so much the habit of a certain class of writers 
of the present day to attribute to the monks and priests of 
Luther’s time? Who could pretend that the provincial of the 
Augustinian brothers was ignorant, superstitious, or immoral ? 
Even as described by those who are most opposed to monks, 
no unprejudiced person can contemplate his character without 
wishing that there were many such educators in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. And that he was regarded in this 
light by the most enlightened of his coutemporaries we have 
abundant evidenee in the works of Luther and his biograph- 
ers, Without consulting any Catholic authorities. We see 
that the bishop of Magdeburg had induced bis brother, Duke 
Fredrick of Saxony, -to establish a University at Witteuberg. 
The duke and bishop agreed that no one was better qualified 
to carry out their desigu than Dr. Staupitz, the provincial of 
the Augustinians.{ And did he not tully prove the correct- 
ness of their opinion of him by the manner in which he dis- 
covered that Luther possessed superior talents, and, accord- 
ingly, had him appointed professor in the new institution ? 


Luther's Letters, No. 2; Melanch, p. 12; Meurer, p. 28 
t Speaking of the convents, D’Aubigué, one of the chief eulogists of 
Luther and of the Reformation, makes the following admission 
** They often contained Christian virtues which grew up beneath the shelter 
of a salutary retirement; and which, if they had been brought forth to view, 
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In every order given to Luther by his superiors his learn- 
ing and intelligence were taken into account,as well as his piety. 
Thus it was that he was appointed, in 1510, with another 
brother to visit Rome, for the purpose of arranging some 
business appertaining to the monastery. On their way to the 
Eternal City they put up at the convents, where they were 
kindly and hospitably received. Some of Luther’s biographers 
try to enhance the interest of their narrative by relating some 
occurrences in connection with this journey, which are rath- 
er of a suspicious character. They tell us that when Luther 
reached the Appenines he came in contact with some monks, 
whom he found eating meat on Friday. He admonished 
them for this, reminding them that the Pope had for- 
bidden the use of meat, and they were greatly alarmed. 
3ut this was not the worst of it: they made a plot 
to destroy him seeretly, and he escaped with his 
life from the convent, only because the janitor gave him 
a hint of the danger he was in!* 

We think it requires no great penetration to see that 
if there was any foundation for this story, it consisted in 
nothing more than that the monks, who sometimes liked 
a good joke as well as other people, wanted to trighten 
Brother Martin, or, perhaps, the joke was confined to the jan- 
itor, who regarded the inquisitive and fanatical Augustinian 
as rather a troublesome guest. But, assuming that he 
did find the monks eatimg meat on Friday, would not 
this show that they were not very superstitious after all? in 
asitnilar manner, their being so much alarmed lest they 
might be disgraced would show that they were not the reck- 
less profligates which 1t has been so much the fashion 
for centuries past to represent them. 

We are told that in Rome, also, he found nothing 
but ignorance, superstition, and hypocrisy ; but his own 
account shows that he could hardly have met with any- 
body more superstitious than himself. He tells us that 
as soon as he saw the first sight of the city he tell prostrate 
on the ground and exclaimed, “ Hail to thee, thou holy 
Rome!” He became disgusted with Rome very soon, 
not because it was too superstitious, but because it was not 
sufficiently so—that 1s, because the cardinals and = the 
priests sometimes joked as well as prayed. “ As we 
were seated at table,” he says, “1 there heard the courtiers 
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(cardinals) laughing and telling how some would say mass 
and speak these words over the bread and wine: ‘ Panis es et 
panis manebis ; vinum es et vinum manebis.’ (Bread thou art, 
and bread thou shalt remain; wine thou art, and wine thou 
shalt remain.) Now, if we believe this, we must reject the 
charge of superstition against the Roman clergy—in other 
words, we must also believe that no great Reformer was 
necessary to remove their credulity and ignorance on the sub- 
ject of transubstantiation. 

But, although Luther was horror stricken at hearing 
bread and wine spoken of so lightly by priests and ear- 
dinals, yet he admits that some pious thoughts oecurred 
to him during his stay at Rome; it was by these he was 
first reminded of the scriptural promise, ‘t The just shall live 
by faith.” This, however, cost him some trouble. He had 
learned—perhaps from the janitor at the convent— 
that the Pope had promised an indulgence to all who, 
as a last resort to find peace and rest, would on 
their knees climb up Pilate’s staircase, said to have been 
brought to Rome from the Hall of Judgment at 
Jerusalem, The hint was quite sufficient for Luther; and, 
accordingly, it was while he was trying to earn this indul- 
gence, that it occurred to him that faith without works is such 
a good thing.* “ Then I immediately felt,” he says, “ that I 
was wholly born anew, and at once had found a broad and 
open door into paradise; the Holy Seriptures, too, now 
seeme | to me to be quite different from what they had been 
before.’’7 

Now it seems to us that, if mounting Pilate’s stair- 
case was productive of such excellent results, neither the 
staircase itself, nor the Pope who granted the indulgence 
for mounting it, ought to have been so much abused as 
they have been. Be this as it may, it seems that Luther 
learned Scripture at Rome; and he was duly rewarded for 
his proficieney on his return home. Before he knew any- 
thing of the matter himself, Dr. Staupitz, and the whole con- 
vent to which he belonged, had determined on his becoming 
a Doctor of the Holy Scriptures. This determination the 
provincial made known to him under a tree in the fields of 
the cloister at Wittenberg. Again Luther begged, he says, 
to be excused, telling his superior that he was a weakly and 
sick brother, who had not long to live. To this Staupitz 
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playfully replied: ‘Things have the appearance as if God 
would soon have much to do in heaven and on earth; he will 
therefore need many young and industrious doctors through 
whom to transact his business.’’* 

What the provincial promised he was not slow in perform- 
ing; on the festival of St. Luke, October 18, 1512, Martin 
Luther was declared licentiate of sacred theology by the 
Archdeacon of the Church of All Saints, in preseuce of a large 
and learned audience; and on the following day he was 
adorned with the badge of Doctor of Sacred Theology, during 
the ringing of the great bell, according to the requirements 
of the University statutes. 

Since this is Luther’s own account, which is corroborated 
by all his Protestant biographers, how absurd it is to accuse 
the monks and priests of hostility to the Bible before the Refor- 
mation? The great Reformer’s own words are: * I was com- 
pelled to receive the doctorate, and to take oath and vow to my 
dearest Holy Scriptures, to preach them /arthfully and without 
adulteration.’+ This, it will be admitted, was rather a singular 
way to keep the Bible in the back ground, and substitute trad> 
tion, or profane history, in its stead. Nay, what Protestant 
sect takes more enlightened pains at the present day to  se- 
cure the preaching of the pure gospel than those much 
abused and despised monks did, as thus shown, before Luther 
or any of his brethren had uttered a word against Pope or 
popery ! 

From the disposition evinced by his superiors to make 
a teacher of theology of Luther, it was natural enoagh 
that he should regard himself as possessed of superior knowl- 
edge on the subject, and seeing that his talents were 
acknowledged by all, it is not to be wondered at that he 
soon began to regard himself as having a mission to fulfil. 
Just then the sale of indulgences commenced, which 
afforded him an excellent opportunity. A large proportion 
of the clergy, if not the majority, disapproved ot this mode 
of raising money, although they made no Opposition to 
It. 

There can be no doubt that it was an injudicious move- 
ment on the part of the Pope ; but it is equally unquestion- 
able that there were extenuating circumstances in the case. 
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Those who only know that all who paid a certain amount of 
money received assurances that their sins were forgiven 
them, and that their relatives were released out of purga- 
tory, cannot be ‘Ip condemning the system as a very corrupt 
one. But when it is remembered that it was the great Leo 
X. who wanted the money, and that he wanted it for 
the noblest purposes, the severest moralists and the most 
pious men will be disposed to make some allowance for the 
error. Our readers are aware that Leo belonged to the 
illustrious Medici family; he was the son of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. The Pope inherited all the generosity and 
munificence of his kindred. He was a zealous patron of 
literature, science, and art ; but his exchequer was scanty. 
As it was, the thinkers of his age had no better friend than 
he; he had always a considerable number of authors and 
artists from all parts of Europe about him ; and none who 
were in distress appealed to him in vain. He was the first 
Christian sovereign who sought to advanee the cause of 
science, by opening a correspondence with the principal 
scientific men of Europe. His efforts extended to the north 
as well as to the south ; instance his extensive and valuable 
collection of the monuments of ancient Seandinavian history. 

Nor did he confine himself to encouraging and honouring 
authors, artists, and scientific men. In the same enlightened 
and liberal spirit he founded new universities and libraries, 
and greatly improved several of the old. He employed 
French and German as well as Italian savans to colleet the 
lore of antiquity wherever they could find it. Thus it was 
that he enriched the Vatican with manuseripts, while build- 
ing the Laurentian library at Florence. As an illustration 
of the cost of some of these manuscripts, independent- 
lv of the salaries of those who collected them, — suffice 
it to say that for that of the first five books of Tacitus, he 
paid five hundred sequins in gold. He established schools 
for the express purpose of giving instruction in the reading 
of manuscripts ; and the complete editions of the Greek and 
Latin classics, which he had printed at Rome, are still 
admired throughout Europe as elegant specimens of typo- 
graphy. He employed the most learned professors that 
E surope coul | aflord for the Roman college Ss, and gave the Im 
every possible encouragement. In short, whatever sciences 
and arts were then known, he had taught by the best teach- 
ers at the famous college of the Sapientia. 

In addition to all this, he had to build St. Peter’s Church, 
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a work bequeathed to him by Julius IL, and the noblest 
structure ever erected in ancient or modern times for the 
purpeses of religion. Had he accomplished nothing else but 
this, there is no unprejudiced person, who has seen that 
magnificent edifice, who would not be disposed to forgive 
him, even for the sale of indulgences. None could al- 
lege that it was for himself he sought the money; but for the 
benefit of all Christendom—for that of literature, science, 
and art. 

Surely it was as well, even for the poorest, to contribute 
money for those laudable purposes as to spend it in gaming 
or other vices, and if, in order to stimulate them, they were 
told that their departed relatives would be freed from pur- 
gatory, the scandal was not very great after all. For our 
own part, the purgatory of ignorance is as dark and dismal 
a state of suffering as we have any faith in; and who will 
deny that the efforts made by Leo X. had a tendency to open 
that purgatory 7 

Having thus glanced briefly at what chiefly excited the 
horror of Luther, we now proceed to show what followed. 
Although Leo X. ordered the sale of indulgences for the 
purposes indicated—because it was imposs?ble tor him to car- 
ry on those great works without large sums of money—yet 
all agree that Tetzel, the Dominican, who pretended to re p- 
resent him in Germany, far exceeded his instructions. It is 
admitted by the biographers of Luther that Teztel was 
much more concerned about his own coffers, and those of his 
friends, than about the embarrassments of the Pope. Mich- 
elet calls him * an impudent montebank, who went about 
with great bustle, display, and expence, disposing of his wares 
in the echure hes, public squares, and taverns. He pocketed 
the procee ds, giving in the smallest return he possibly could.”’* 

As a doce tor ol theology, Luther conceived it his duty to 
interfere at once. His first step was to call on the 
bishop of his diocese to stop Tetzel. The reply 
of the bishop was that he had no authority to do so, 
and that, in his opinion, Luther, too, had better allow Tet- 
zel to be dealt with as was usual with those who transcended 
their authority, or abused the confidence reposed in them 
by their superiors. This not satistying Luther, he addressed 
a long letter to the archbishop (a prince ot the bouse of 
Brandenburg), from which we will quote a passage or two, 
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just sufficient to show the spirit in which it was written. 
“ Venerable brother in God, most illustrious prince, vouch- 
safe to cast a favourable eye on me, who am but dust and 
ashes, and to receive my request with pastoral Kindness. 
There is circulated throughout the country, in the name of 
your grace and lordship, the papal indulgence for the erec- 
tion of the cathedral of St. Peter’s at Rome. Ido not so 
much object to the declarations of the preachers of the in- 
dulgence, as to the erroneous idea entertained ot it by the poor, 
simple, and unlearned, who are everywhere openly avowing 
their fond imaginations on the subject. This pains me, and 
turns me sick.” 

Without waiting as much as one day for a_ reply, 
Luther aftixed his celebrated propositions to the doorof the 
church of the castle of Wittenberg, October 31, 1517. But 
in these he evinees no disposition to withdraw from the 
church, as may be seen from an extract or two. * That 
power,” he says, ** of extending relief to souls in purgatory, 
which the Pope can exercise throughout Christendom, be- 
longs to each bishop in his own diocese, each curate in his 
own parish. * * *Who knows whether all the souls in purga- 
tory would wish to be released? is said to have been asked 
by St. Severinus.’’* 

It is sufficiently clear from this that, carefully as 
Luther had studied the Seriptures for years, he was 
still a firm believer in purgatory. The same propositions 
show that he was quite aware that the Dominicans had tran- 
scended their powers. ‘ Christians,” he says, ‘ should be 
taught that if the Pope were made acquainted with the 
exactions of the indulgence preachers, he would prefer seeing 
the basilica of St. Peter’s reduced to ashes, to building it 
with the flesh, fleece, and bones of his sheep.” 

Whatever excesses were used by the “ indulgence 
preachers,” as long as the people chose to buy what 
was offered to them—no matter what arguments were 
used to induce them to do so—the few pence or shil- 
lings which each gave could hardly be regarded as 
their * flesh, fleece,and bones.” Be this as it may, Luther still 
professed implicit faith in the Church and its hierarchy. Al- 
though his theses against the sale of indulgeuces had created 
quite a sensation throughout Germany, it is evident that he still 
considered himself a good Roman Catholic. We must either 
believe this or reject his statements on the subject alto- 
gether. After he had spoken and written whatever he 
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thought proper, he sent a copy of all his arguments to the 
Bishop of Brandenburg, assuring him that it was not his in- 
tention to positively affirm or deny anything, but only to 
investigate and seek information from his superiors. In 
proof of the sincerity of this statement he begged that the 
bishop would strike out whatever he saw fit, alding that 
if che whole pamphlet seemed wrong he might burn 
it. 

At the same time he wrote a letter to the Pope, through 
Dr. Staupitz (May 3C, 1518), which was still more 
submissive. This is much too long to be quoted in a 
paper like this; but the concluding remarks will be 
sufficient. We need only say of the rest that Luther informs 
the Pope that it was in his name he wrote and spoke as he 
had done, and that his chief object was to show all how 
sincerely he respected the power of the Church, &e, 
‘« Theretore,”’ he concludes, most holy father, J cast myself 
at thy fret with all that I have and am. Whether now thou 
makest alive or killest, decidest for or against, approvest or 
rejectest, as it seemeth good to thee, I shall acknowledge thy 
voice as the voice of Christ, whose viceregent thou art, and who 
speaks through thee. If I have deserved death, | refuse not to 
die, tor the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof. To 
Him be praise for ever. Amen.” To Staupitz he wrote in 
the same spirit, telling him that he would regard the decision 
of the Pope as that of Christ.* 

In the meantime, however, he continued his disputations 
until a great commotion was excited. Still the Pope was 
inclined to regard the whole affair with an indulgent eye ; 
he thought it was nothing more than an ebullition of jealousy 
between the Dominicans and the Augustinians. In time, 
however, he was forced to believe that it was necessary for 
him to adopt energetic measures to restore order and obedience. 
With this view he requested the Elector of Saxony LO send 
him Luther; on the elector declining to do so he ordered 
Luther directly to Rome, requiring him to appear at the 
Vatican within sixty days. The University of Wittenberg 
interposed in his tavour, requesting that the difficulty might 
be settled at Augsburg by the papal legate. The Pope did 
not hesitate to asseut; uor did Luther fail to appear at Augs- 
burg at the time appointed by the legate. In giving an ac- 
count of this he says: ‘“ When [ heard the cardinal pro- 
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nounce the vow of. the Church, which every Chris- 
tian should venerate I was frightened at first; I promised 
to be silent, begging that his eminence would at the 
same time impose silence on all my adversaries.” 

The cardinal deelined to make any conditions ; he told him 
that, from the scandal he had created, the Pope insisted on un- 
conditional retraction. Luther wished to argue and quote 
Scripture; the legate refused to enter into any discussion ; and 
thus the conference ended. The legate made his report to 
the Pope, but Leo was still unwilling to have recourse to 
harsh measures. As a last resort, he charged one of Luther’s 
own countrymen, Cardinal de Meltitz, with the duty of seeking 
to accomplish what the Italian cardinal had failed in. The 
new legate entirely disapproved of the conduet of Tetzel. The 
latter also felt so much chagrin when he saw what trouble 
his indisereet zeal had caused, that he is said to have died of 
a broken heart. 

The Cardinal Meltitz had every reason to suppose that his 
mission had been successful ; Luther not only promised him to 
write another letter of nuheclehon to the Pope, but also to pub- 
lish a sort of manifesto diselaiming all intention of opposing the 
doctrines of the Church. In his second letter to the Pope, writ- 
ten March, 1519, he uses the following language : * But, now 
most holy father, I declare, before God, and all his creatures, J 
have never wished, nor do this day wishin any way, to derogate 
from the authority of the Roman Church, or of thy holiness, 
or secretly to plot against it. I much rather confess that the 
power ot this Chureh ts above all things, and that nothing in 
heaven or on earth is to bi exalted above it, eXct ‘pting only Jesus 
Christ the Lord of all. And I maeedive pray thy holiness 
not to yield a listening ear to those who slanderously 
speak differe ‘ntly of Luther. And the only things which 
to my knowledge I ean do in this case, I cheerfully promise 
thy holiness ; [ shall, namely, in future, suffer this wnatter of 
indulgences to rest, and shall keep entirely sileut in regard 
to it (if my opponents will likewise desist trom their empty 
boastings). I shall further cause a writing to be circulated 
among these people, from which every one shall perceive 
that the Roman Church is to be sincerely honoured, and 
that the foolish attempts of these men are not to be laid to 
its charge; that, moreover, none ought to imitate the severe 
style of writing against the Roman Church, which I have 
employed, yea employed quite too much, and in which, 
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while writing against those declaimers, I proceeded too 
far.’’* 

Now, be it remembered, this was written nearly 
seven years after Luther had been made a Doctor of 
the Holy Scriptures. For at least six years of this time his 
chief duty had been to preach the Gospel; he tells us himself 
that he read the Bible day and night, and that there was 
scarcely a sentence in the Old or New Testament that had 
any bearing on doctrinal matters which he could not quote 
from memory. Yet he deliberately declares, inthe above letter, 
that * nothing in heaven or earth is to be exalted above it (the 
Church), excepting Jesus Christ.” 

In his public manitesto he is still more ‘explicit 
if possible. In this he takes up the principal dogmas 
of the Church aud gives his views of them in turn. ‘*It 
has been alleged,” he says, “that I wish to abolish 
prayers to the holy saints. I declare to you, in common with 
all Christendom, that we ought to revere and invoke the 
saints; but in invoking them we should rather ask them 
for spiritual benefits than tor material beuefits.” Of purga- 
tory he speaks in similar terms. ‘It has been said that | 
wished to abolish the belief in purgatory. I declare to you, 
on the contrary, that it is necessary for us to believe it. It 
is certain that the poor souls in purgatory suffer iuferual tor- 
ments, and that, iu order to relieve them, we should pray, 
fast, and give alms, &e.”’ 

Final ly he speaks of the Church as a whole. “ There 
can be no doubt,” be says, “that the Roman Church 
is under the especial protection of God; the aposties 
Peter and Paul, sixty-four popes, and several hundred 
martyrs have shed their blood tor her. If certain things 
take place at Rome now which ought not, this is uo reason 
wily we should separate from her. On the contrary, the more 
abuses are patent, Lhe more we should prove our attachment 
to Rome ; tor a schism would bring no remedy. We must 
pot abandon God to the cause of the devil; nor the good tor 
the cause of the wicked. For vothing in this world must we 
trouble the uuity of tue Cauuret.’t 

It will be admitted that the Pope himself could scarcely 
have issued a more orthodox manifesto, than that from 
Which these extracts are takeu ; it was entirely in accordance 
with his letters to the Pope. But in all cases his promises 
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were more or less conditional ; he pledged himself, again and 
again, that he was willing to do all that was required of him, 
by the friends of the Church, provided his adversaries would 
not claim that they had conquered him. 

This was the difficulty. If there were errors in the Church 
he could overlook them easily enough; but he could not 
overlook errors attributed to himself. It was less harm, he 
thought, that the Church should be wrong than that he 
should be mistaken in his views, or conquered” as a dis- 
putant. Accordingly, he soon forgot all his love and vener- 
ation for the ancient taith. Dr. Eck, Professor of Theology 
at Ingolstadt, made soine criticisms on his friend and disciple, 
Dr. Karlstadt, in a pamphlet entitled Obelisci, and this 
was more than he could submit to, especially as Eck attack- 
ed himself as well as his disciple. Luther immediately re- 
plied in another pamphlet entitled Asterisct, and thus was 
brought about the celebrated Leipsic disputation, which 
lasted trom the 27th of June to the 13th of July, 1519. For 
the first week the dispute was between Eck and Karlstadt, 
but for the remainder of the time it was between Luther and 
Eck. Towards the close, argument had degenerated into 
abuse ; Luther became so much irritated, that he ealled his 
opponents very uncomplimentary and not very pious names.* 

After the disputation, Dr. Eck went to Rome; but he 
soon returned with a bull of excommunication against 
Luther. It was not as a proof of his suecess, however, that 
he got this; but Luther had now begun to preach, write, 
and publish against the Pope himself. Onee more he wrote 
his holiness a letter, but this time it was one of advice and 
instruction ; and before it had time to reach Rome, Luther’s 
pamphlet, ‘Concerning the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Chureh,”” had made its appearance in print. In this the Pope 
was openly assaile|, and so were most of the dogmas of the 
Church. Atter Luther had criticised the bul! to his satisfae- 
tion he collected a large crowd, chiefly students, in one of the 
public squares of Wittenberg, had a large fire kindled, and 
the bull burned. Next day he preached a sermon, in which 
he informed his hearers that it was high time that Rome 
itself, with all its doctrines and abominations, were also con- 
sumed in the flames.t “ If you do not,” he says, ‘ with all 
your heart Oppose the wicked government of the Pope, you 
cannot be saved. For the kingdom of the Pope is so 
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Works, vol. ii., 277. T Meurer, p. 180. 
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utterly opp: osed to the kingdom of Christ and to Christian 
life, that it would be better and more safe to live in a wilder- 
ness, without any human being vear, than in and under the 
kingdom of Anti-Christ.”* 

Yet no violent measures were pursue! towards the her- 
etic. The worst that was done was to induce the Emperor 
Charles V. to write to the Elector of Saxony to bring Luther 
with him to Worms, in order ‘there to have his affair investi- 
gated by learned aud high'y intelligent men, and to see to it 
that he would sustain no injury or any ul-treatment.”+ The 
elector not wishing to be responsible in any manner for the 
conduct of Luther, the emperor sent his herald for him to 
Wittenberg, with a citation commencing thus: * Honoura- 
ble, beloved, and devout, whereas, we, and the estates of the 
holy Roman empire now here assembled, have concluded 
and resolved to receive information concerning the doctrines 
and the books tor some time past published by thee, we 
have, to enable thee to come hither and to return again in 
safety to thy home, given and freely offered thee our sate 
conduct and that of the empire, which we herewith transmit 
to thee.” 

It must be admitted that there was nothing very despotic, 
intolerant, or bigoted in all this. Luther made his appear- 
ance before the Diet in due time. Before any question had 
been asked of him, the emperor directed to have counsel 
assigned him ; aud, on his hesitating to reply, he was allowed 
another day to reflect on the answer he might make. In 
the meantime he was conducted to his lodgings by the im- 
perial herald, so as to make sure that nothing would happen 
to him. The next day he appeared again. All he was 
asked was, Firstly, whether he acknowledged his books, 
secondly, whether he would disclaim what is contain d ia 
them against the Church, or whether he would abide by 
chem and maintain them. Seeing that po iorce or threats 
were used, he concluded his reply to the Diet as follows: 
“© { cannot and will not recant, because it is neither safe vor 
advisable to do anything against conscience. Here I stand, 
I cannot do otherwise, so he lp me God. Amen.” 

After a brief consultation between the emperor, electors, 
and other members of the Diet, Luther was informed that he 
might withdraw ; two men were sent with him by order of 
the emperor to conduct him sale to his lodgings. The next 


© Meurer. p 180 + Ib., p. 183 
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day he was invited by tne Archbishop of Treves, who hoped 
to be able to induce him to cease his attacks on the Church. 
Finding all his arguments in vain, the Archbishop said, * My 
dear Doctor, what is to done, then?” Luther replied with a 
text from Se ripture, and we are told by hismost zealous biog- 
raphers that the archbishop, vow perceiving that he would on 
no account submit, * graciously dismissed him.”’* Luther was 
so well satisfied that the kindness of the archbishop towards 
him was no affectation, he appealed to him as follows: “ Most 
gracious lord, I pray your electoral grace to obtain for me, 
trom lis imperial mnajesty, gracious permission to return to 
my home, tor 1 am now here the tenth day, and nothing has 
been accomplished with me.”’+ The Archbishop of Treves 
did not hesitate for amoment ; bar ordered his horse and 
rude in person to the emperor, ** Audin truth,” says Meurer, 
* not fully three hours alter the conversation with the are hbish- 
op, the official of Tre ves, aud with him hisi impe rial maje sty’s 
secretary, besides a notary, and several other persons ar- 
rived.i 

These distinguished person»ges did not come to 
reproach or revile him, but to grant him, in the name of the 
emperor, and in the most courteous manier, all he desired. 
No sove rel2u could have been treated with more considera- 
tion, although they were all Catholics who treated him so. 
All regarded him as a heretic of the most dangerous kind, 
but they respected his learning and genius, and took every 
necessary precaution to protect’ him trom insult and injury. 
Luther himseit was uot iusensible to the friendly aud benevo- 
lent feeling thus evinced towarus him ; on the message of the 
emperor, Which guaranteed to bin till protection, being de- 
livered to him, he replied: “ L most humbly and faithtully 
thauk his imperial Roman majesty, the electors, aud the 
estates of the holy empire, for hearing me so graciously, und so 
graciously observing tome my safe conduct.” 
~The protection accorded to him = on his return 
Was ob the express condition that he should not, 
on his way, by preaching or writing, cause disturb- 
ance among the people. It seems that he forgot this, 
lor there was scarcely u town he passed through in 
Which he did uot voth speak and write agaist’ the 
Pope and the Church. As this seemed likely to create 


> Meurer, p L206 T Ib. } Ib 


§ Hutten’s Let. in Hall ed. of Luther s Works ; Meurer, 209; Spalat, An- 
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disturbance, he was privately taken to the Chateau of 
Wartlung, where he was retained for some time It seems 
that he was rather favourable to this course himself. as he 
was scarcely under any restraint, being allowed to ride out 
whenever he wished to visit the neighbouring convents and 
colleges, and to write and publish whatever he thought pro- 
per. He did not remain long, however, but soon returned 
to Wittenberg. The emperor issued an edict against himself 
and his books soon after. warning all good subjects against 
having anything to do with either, on pain of being considered 
guilty of high treason. Luther told his friends that there 
was no harm in this; that its object was simply to frighten 
them and induce them to return to the old faith This proved 
true ; no one was punished for his opinions ; Luther was per- 
mitted to preach, write, and publish until the new religion 
was adopted mere or less generally, not only throughout 
Germany, but also in Denmark, Sweden, England, and, to 
someextent, in France. 

Nothing is clearer from all this than that it was his love 
of disputation that caused Luther to separate from the Chureh 
of Rome. Had other theologians not opposed him, there 
would have been no sechisin. In attacking the sale of indul- 
gences he meant nothing more, at the outset, than to bring 
the Dominicans into discredit, they being the rivals of the 
brotherhood to which he belonged himself. That he was a 
powerful speaker there can be no doubt; it may well be 
questioned whether there has ever existed a more eloquent 
preacher. His eloquence, it is true, was of a rather coarse 
character; for no language was too rude or too offensive for him 
to use to his opponents. But this was exactly the kind 
that suited the masses of his time; and it was these, and not 
the upper classes, which he had to couvinee in order to suc- 
ceed, 

It is too generally forgotten that in every country 
that embraced the new religion the ruling class were very 
glad of a change which would put money into their empty 
coffers. Most of the German princes were proverbially 
poor, while the monasteries had much wealth. Nor is it fair 
to pretend that this wealth was not legitimately obtain- 
ed. The monks were not the lazy, indolent people 
which it is now so much the fashion to represent them ; they 
were not only the best instructors of youth ; they were also 
the best cultivators of the soil. Sometimes they bought 
large tracts of land which they got for a price little more 
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than nominal; at other times they received grants of land 
from great lords, who wished them to establish their schools 
on their property. In neither case was the land worth much, 
in general, when they got it; but they were constantly im- 
proving it, until its value increased a hundred fold. In the mean- 
time they received bequests from wealthy men, whose sons they 
had edueated. This enabled them to enlarge their schools, and 
to increase the number of pupils. who, on account of their pov- 
erty, received their tuition gratis. 

We read also that many of the bishops and arch- 
bishops were men of princely wealth; but in doing so 
we seldom remember that those dignitaries belonged to 
princely families, and that thev often lost more wealth than 
they gained by their position in the Church. Bishops and 
archbishops, who had not inherited their wealth in this way, 
were, in general, far from being rich; many of them were 
as poor as curates are at the present day. Others received 
their chief support, not from the different parishes of their 
diocese, but from the colleges and universities in which they 
performed the duties of professors. Many of those who sub- 
sequently became popes earned their bread in this way. 

The nunneries became wealthy in amanner ¢ qually honour- 
able. Even Luther could not deny that they were good women; 
when he determined to marry he had more confidence in find- 
ing virtue in a nun than in any other woman, and he always 
boasted that his expectations in this respect were more than 
realized by Catharine von Bora. It is easy to understand 
that ladies who were proverbial for their self-sacrificing 
goodness—dividing their time between teaching the children 
of the poor and visiting and relieving the sick and destitue— 
would receive large bequests,in achivalrousage,from pious wen 
who had an excess ot wealth. Accordingly, the nunneries 
became rich as well as the monasteries—that is, their ca- 
pacities for doing good was increased. ; 

Is it strange, then, that Luther found many 
princes, dukes, landgraves, &c., who were very wil- 
ling to agree with him that the nunneries and monas- 
teries ought to be confiscated. Henry VIIL., of England, 
did not understand this part of the work at the begin- 
ning; theretore, he did not want any reformatio:. On 
the coutrary, he wrote against Luther, aud in defenee of the 
Church; but when he saw that, by adopting the new reli- 
gion, he would have a pretext for seizing on the revenues of 
the Church, as well as the convents, and that, since the re- 
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formers of Germany allowed the Landgrave of Hesse to 
marry a second wife, the first being still living with him, 
there was no good reason why he should not be allowed to 
marry Anna Boylen, and put away Catharine of Arragon, in 
defiance of the Pope—then he saw the whole affair in a dif- 
ferent light, and became, all of a sudden, as great a reformer 
as Luther himself.* 

As for the statement that the Chureh had fallen into gross 
ignorance and superstition in Luther’s time it is one that 
cannot be sustained by any respectable authority. There is 
no intelligent life of Luther, no matter by whom written, 
which does not refute the charge by merely stating the 
necessary facts. It must be borne in mind that Erasmus, 
who was twenty years the semor of Luther, was a 
much more profound scholar thau the latter. Erasmus also 
was educated by those ignorant monks; nay, he was a monk 
himself. He had translated the Testament, and recomended 
its general study, before ever Luther had thought of doing 
one or the other. It was while he was a member of the 
convent of Emaus that he wrote his celebrated Latin 
treatise De Contemtu Mundi. From this institution he was 
recommended to the Bishop of Cambray as a travelling 
companion. The Bishop ordained him a priest, and 
not only gave him permission to finish his education 
at Paris, but gave him the pecuniary means to do so. No 
scholar of any age studied the Bible more carefully than 
Erasmus ; and the one who, above all others, encouraged him 
most to do so, was the professor of theology at Louvain Uni- 
versity, who afterwards became Pope,under the title of Adrian 
VI. The tame of Erasmus, both as a classical and biblieal 
scholar, extended to every country in Europe. The Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge vied with each other in hon- 
ouring him. 


The wordy tight between the two Reformers is one of the most curious 
that history records; but Henry VIIL. was gentle and courteous compared to 
Luther. ‘The former complained to the Elector of Saxony of the gross abuse 
which he received. The Elector merely mentioned the matter to Luther, who, 
lest any harm might come of it, took up his pen and wrote as humble an 


apology as ever was made, even by aslave to his master ‘The man whom he 
styled an ass (asinus) only a few months previously, he now addresses as fol- 
lows : ‘* Most serene king ! most illustrious prince ! I should” be afraid to ad- 


dress your majesty when I remember how much I must have offended you in 
the book which, under the influence of bad advice, I published against you, through 


pride md va wy. * * I blush now and SCaTCALY dare to raise my eyes to you 
I who, by means of these workers of imquity, have not feared to insult so great a 
prince, &c It your majesty thinks proper that in another work 


J should recall my words, and glorify your name, vouchsafe to transmit me your 
orders, &c.’’—Luther’s Works, vol. ix., p. 23 
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And Erasmus was also a reformer. In his Morias 
Enconicum,* he attacked several abuses which had crept 
into the Chureh, sparing neither monks, nor bishops, nor 
cardinals, but treating all as he thought their backslid- 
ings deserved; he had entered the field twenty years 
before Luther ; and for many vears the latter was his disci- 
ple. But there was this difference between them: one 
attacked the discipline of the Chureh only ;+ the other was 
not content with this, but attacked its dogmas also. When 
Luther went thus far, Erasmus declined to have any connec- 
tion with him in future; this enraged the former, so 
that no one, not even the Pope himself, was more violently 
assailed by Luther than Erasmus. It was in vain the latter 
wrote him letters full of kindness and good sense, urging 
him to diseard violence and observe moderation in his dis- 
putations. In return, Luther published several pamphlets, 
assailing him with the utmost bitterness. Among his private 
friends he evinced the same feeling of hatred; thus, in his 
“ Table Talk,” he says: ** Erasmus, of Rotterdam, is the 


Elegy on Folly 

+ The most enlightened dignitaries of the Church did not deny that there 
were abuses ; several of the Popes, including Leo X and Adrian VI, admitted 
the fact Those who claimed that everything connected with the Church was 
infallible, or faultless, were very few ; these were, indeed superstitious and nar- 
row-minded, and. accordingly, their views were regarded as of no account. It 
should be borne in mind that, after Luther had done his worst agiinst the 
Church, atter he had denounced the Pope as Anti-Christ, and abused him as if he 
had been aconvict who had escaped from justice, cardinals and archbishops con- 
tinued to correspond with him, and to invite him to their table This attention 
was shown him so late asthe time of Paul III 


Paul Vergerius, the learned and = enlightened legate of this pontiff, 


invited Luther and his friend and disciple, Bugenhigen, to breakfast 
with him at the Castle of Wittenberg, in August, 1535 Nor did either decline 
to accept his polite invitation (Meurer, p. 409) Less enlightened men than 
Cardinal Vergerius would have thought it an abomination—-worse, if pos- 


sible, than the sin against the Holy Ghost—to have breakfasted with so ter- 
rible a heretic; and vet we fear that there are more at the present day who 
would have regarded it in this light than there were then. But dignitaries who 
are qualified for their position have been liberal in all ages, and would not deny 


that abuses had crept into the Church in Luther’s time In order to illustrate 
this, we need not go beyond our own country. Of the several histories of the 
Reformation which we have read, there is not one that is written in a fairer or 


more conciliatory spirit than that of the Catholic Ar hbishop of Baltimore. Dr, 
Spalding, who is an accomplished scholar as well as a theologian and author, 
does not deny that there were abuses, nor does he pretend that it 
mortal sin to point out those abuses and seek to remedy them, as may be 
from the following remarks : 

** Had he paused at the proper time, had he continued to leave untouched 
the venerable landmarks of Catholic faith, and confined himself to the correc- 
tion of local disorders, all Catholics would have applauded his zeal. Instead of 
being reckoned with Arius, Pelagius, Wickliffe, and other heresiarchs, he would 
then have found a niche in the temple of Catholic fame with an Ambrose, a 
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vilest misecreant that ever disgraced the earth.”* Furth er 
on, in the same page, he says : “ Shame upon thee, ace ‘ursed 
wretch! ’Tisa mere Momus making his vows, and mocks 
at everything and everybody, at God and man, at Papist and 
Protestant,”’ &¢e.t 

We will mention one other illustrious person who 
was also the senior of Luther. Copernicus, the great 
founder of the present system of astronomy, was born just 
ten years before L uther. He, too, was a priest who had been 
educated by monks; his uncle, the Bishop of Warnie, not 
only direeted his studies, but paid his fees at the college of 
Thorn, and subsequently enabled him to travel into Ttaly and 
other countries to finish his edueation. He made no noise 
in the world ; but he devoted at least thirty-five years to 
his immortal work.* When it was finished it was Carai- 
nal Schomberg, the Bishop of Kulm, and other monkish 
friends that induced him to publish ir; and, far from ap pre 
hending that the Pope would persecute him for representing 
that the earth moved, he dedicated it to Paul LIL, the last of 
the four popes that reigned in Luther’s time. He was sev- 
enty years old when the work was printed ; and he only 
lived a few di ays after his disciple Rheticus put a copy of it 
into his hand. 

Now such was the popish ignorance, superstition, 
and degradation which prevailed in Luther’s time ; and it 
was also the time of Angelo, Raphael, and Maehiavilli, as well 
as of Camoens, Cervantes, ‘l'asso, and a host of others. That 
there were superstitious people in those days is doubtless 
very true; but if there were any of the educated class more 
so than Luther, we have never read their history. We do 
not seek to disparage him on this account; we refer to his 
case rather to show that one may be very learned and very 


Gregory VII., and a Bernard! His great talents, properly regulited, might 
have been immensely beneticial to the Church of God But, standing on the 
brink of a precipice, he became dizzy, and fell ; and, like Lucifer of old, he drew 
after him one-third of the stars of God's kingdom on earth. The old Catholic 
tree bore some evil fruits of abuses—generally local and unauthorized, as we 
shall see in the proper place—and instead of pruning it diseretly and nurturing 
its growth, he recklessly lopped off all its branches, and even attempted to 
tear it up by the roots, under the pretext, forsooth, of making it bear fruit !''-- The 
Hist. of the Prot. Refor. in Germany and Switzerland, &c., &e., in 
Svo. By J. M. Spalding, D. D. 

8 section DCLXXI. 
t Luther's Table Talk, translated by Hazlitt. Bogue’s edition, L mdon, 
p. 283 
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eloquent, and at the same time be superstitious. Thus, for 
example, we think it may well be questioned whether any 
monk, before or after Luther’s time, has had so strong a faith 
in the devil as the great Reformer, for the latter fancied himself 
in constant rapport with his satanic majesty. He talked and 
argued Seripture with him for hours—often for whole days. 
Sometimes the devil provoked him so much with his sharp 
logic, that the Reformer got into a fight with him ; once he 
threw his ink-bottle at the devil’s head, and the mark of it is said 
to be in the wall where it struck to this day ; although it does not 
appear that the devil was less voluble after, than he was 
before, the attack. 

But let us hear Luther himself, for he gives us 
whole chapters on the subject. * Once,” he says, * in 
our monastery at Wittenberg, I very distinctly heard the 
devil making a noise. As I was beginning to read the 
Psalter after singing matins, and had sat down, and was about 
to study and write for my lecture, the devil came and thrice 
made a noise behind my stove, as if he would have dragged 
it away.”* Another timethe devil was taking away “a 
young girl who was the mistress of an old miser at Witten- 
berg ;’ the way Luther saved her was to spit in the devil’s 
face. Such was the efficacy of this spit that his satanic 
majesty was instantly turned into a serpent, who bit the girl’s 
ear and then disappeared !t 

Luther regarded many diseases as simply the work 
of the devil. ‘The crazed, the halt, the blind,’ he 
says, “are all possessed with demons. Physicians, who 
treat these infirmities as arising from natural causes, 
are fools, Who know not the mighty power of the devil.’’{ 
Again, he tells us how the devil bought a young scape- 
grace at a tavern, and, on the conditions being fulfilled, 
carried him with him through the ceiling, while many were 
looking on; although if Luther had been there he need only 
have spit at Satan. When the good Puritans were burning 
witches at Salem and other parts of the world, there was 
scarcely a step they took in their ceremonies in which they 
were not sustaified by the authority of Luther. “ Eight 
years ago,” he says, “I myself saw and touched a child at 
Dessau thut had no parents, and had come of the devil. He was 
twelve years old, and altogether like any other child. He 









Life of Luther, by Michelet, p. 220. See Table Talk, pussim. 
t Ib t Ib. § Ib. 
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did nothing but eat, and could eat as much as any four work- 
ing men. * * I observed to the Prince of Anhalt: ‘Were 
I in authonty here, I would have that child thrown into the 
Moldau, and run the risk of committing murder.’ But the 
Elector of Saxony and the Princes thought differently.’ 

Was it not fortunate for the poor child that they ‘did? Lu- 
ther would have all children or adults similarly affected dis- 
pose «d of in thesame summary manner, because, he says, he be- 
lieved them to be nothing more than a soulless lump of flesh. 
Speaking of the attemps of Satan on himself, he says: “ The 
devil presses me so hard in dispute that I break out into a 
sweat. lam kept conscious of his constant animosity. He 
lies closer to me than my Catharine (his wife), and troubles 
me more than she joys me.” A page or two farther on he 
gives us the following additional information: “ Of a night, 
when I awake, the devil soon comes and begins arguing with 
me, and putting strange thoughts into my head, until I fly 
into a passion, and say, * Kiss my ye Fe., &. 

We could quote sufficient of this sort of information from 
Luther to fill twice as many pages as we can devote to this 
whole article—nay, sufficient to fill every page in this whole 
number of our journal. But we think we have given quite 
enough to show that if there was any “ papist’’ monk or 
friar who was more superstitious than our great Reformer, 
he must have been very much so, indeed. 

sut we are told that if Luther’s connection with the devil 
was somewhat closer than it is pleasant to own, he was the 
first to teach others how to use their reason. Our own at- 
tention has often been ealled to this; but we could not accept 
it. There is no greater mistake than to suppose that Luther 
was in favour of our putting any confidence in our reason 
in spiritual matters ; no one was ever more in favour of the 
opposite course. Dr. Henning, knowing how mueh Luther 
inveighed against reason, asks him one day, ‘‘TIs reason to 
hold no authority at all with Christians, since it is to be set 
aside in matters of faith ?7’’ Luther replied, ‘“‘ Before faith 
and the knowledge of God, reason is mere yy wes ”* &e.t 
The very last sermon that Luther delivered (January 17, 
1545) may be regarded asa philippie against ane reason. 
A brief passage or two from this eloquent but singular ad- 
dress will sufficiently indicate its character. “It is neces- 
sary that the preacher should frequently warn us lest 





* Michelet, p. 228, t Table Talk, p. 34. 
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reason should seduce us. Every one knows that luxury, 
drunkenness, and adultery are sins; but reason, ratio, that 
betrothed of the devil, that fine prostitute, walks with head 
erect aud pretends, with an air of sufficiency, that all she ad- 
vances is as if dictated by the Holy Spirit. * * Once more 
reason is the greatest w (Hure) of the devil. * * Reason 
is a ferocious beast, which does not permit itself to be easily 
captured. Be on your guard against that prostitute ; keep 
her at a distance, and, instead of following her thoughts, 
throw mud in her face, &e., &e.* 

[ft ever priests, monks, bishops, or popes, ancient or mod- 
ern, have spoken of Gol’s noblest vif to man in such depre- 
ciating language as this, we are not aware of the fact; we 
have never found such language recorded of any one but 
Luther. 

We are also told how great was his love for the sciences, 
but no one who thought like him, or who set so low an esti- 
mate on the reasoning faculty ever entertained such love. It 
is true that he oeceasioually speaks of the scieaces in his Ta- 
ble Talk, but always in rather a crude manner. The ante- 
diluvians, he tells us, were a very learned people, far more so 
than we of modern times are, because the people lived so 
loug before the time of Noah that they could not have failed 
to acquire a vast amount of Knowedge. But now, he says, 
**God will not have that we should attain a higher knowl- 
edge of things.’’t 

He speaks of astronomy in high terms, and proceeds 
to explain its nature. ‘ Heaven’s motions,” he says, 
“are threefold; the first is that the whole firmament 
moves swiltly round, every moment thousands of leagues, 
which, doubtless, is done by some angel. "Tis wonderful so great 
a vault should go about in so short atime. If the sun and 
stars were composed ot iron, steel, silver, or gold, they must 
needs suddenly melt in so swift a course, for one star is 
greater than the whole earth, and yet they are innumerable. 
The second motion is of the plauets, whie h have thei partic- 
ular and proper motions. The third is a quaking or a trem- 
bling motion, lately discovered, buc uncertain.”} 

‘This, although rather defective, is quite as good scientific 
logic as we have a right to expect from one who regards 
reason in turn as a wild beast and a prostitute that deserves 





> Zimmerman, tome iv., pp. 88-9. { Table Talk, p. 65. 
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to have dirt thrown in her face. At all events, it is 
very different from the logic of Father Nicholas Copernicus 
on the same subject. The latter has proved to the world 
that he could be a good priest, and a pious man, and at the 
same time put much confidence in his reason. It is no part 
of our design, however, to disparage Luther ; our object in 
presenting the different phases of his character is merely 
to show that, while he was undoubtedly a man of genius, 
there was certainly nothing in his couduet, or in his writings, 
which any unprejudiced person should regard as a 
suflicient cause of dividing Christianity into different sects. 

And if this be admitted, it must also be admitted that 
he has shown no good reason why those different sects—at 
least the most moderate of them, should not unite again. We 
may consider the life and writings of Calvin, and other Reform- 
ers, perhaps including Heury VIIL., in a future number with 
the same view ; but it we cannot see lrom the worksof Luther, 
who was the Reformer in Chief, that Christians should be di- 
vided into a score or more of sects, each more or less hostile 
to all the rest, we can hardly be convinced by his brethren 
or disciples. 

Although we have merely ghinced at the subject in 
this paper, we think we have shown, from Luther’s own 
testimony, and that of his most zealous Protestant bi- 
ographers—without one word from any Catholic historian— 
that, after all, the old Church was a pretty respectable iusti- 
tution, even wheu the great Reiormer tirst began to tulmi- 
nate his denunciations agaiust it. Nay, we fear that all our 
Protestant churches put together could not present so many 
learned men, or so many profound thinkers at the preseat 
day, as the Church of Rome did at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. 

The secret of Luther’s success did not consist in the 
errors of the old chureh, or in his superior knowledge 
of Scripture, and the eloquence and earnestness with 
which he communicated that kKuowledge ; but in the print- 
ing press, Which was then a novelty, and, consequently, au at- 
traction to the masses. All who Knew how, read then with 
avidity. The multitude are never very critical as to what 
they should receive or reject; but they were particularly 
ready then to receive new luupressions, and we have showu 
that it was the interest of the ruling classes—those wuo were 
not su credulous—tu encourage an lunevatiou which would 
enable them to replenish their nearly exlausted treasuries. 
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Leips g. 


Tne darkness, which for so many centuries rested upon 
the achievements of the middle ages, on the fields of literature 
and general culture, had at last been sufficiently dissipated 
to do away forever with the conceit which regarded that 
period as one of saddest ignorance and barbarisin, from which 
our wonderful era has sprung as if by a miracle. The ouly 
question now is, Whether our literature and culture are so 
very far in advanee of that era of * darkness and supersti- 
tion?” Itis not the gothic architecture alone, any longer, 
which looms up out of those middle ages with its proud, 
heaven-ascending spires, but likewise a gothic philosophy 
and a gothie poetry of equal grandeur and daring. In 
Erdmann’s recent History of Philosophy the philosophers of 
those ‘* dark ages” have assigned to them double the space 
devoted to the philosophy of the bright classic age ; and 
popular editions of the German poets ol the middle ages are 
beginning to find as rapid a sale in Germany as those of the 
poets of Greece and Rome. 

It is a doubtful question now-a-days, with German 
literary critics, whether Goethe’s Fuust or Woltram von 
Eschenbach’s Parcival, be the greater poetical work of 
art, so far as such a comparison can be instituted be- 
tween an epic poem and a tragedy; whilst it is univer- 
sally acknowledged that the second period of German 
literature has produced no humourist who can in the least 
compare with Johann Fischart, or Fischartum, as old Bur- 
ton calls him, whose writings are again becoming as popular 
as they were in his own times, when edition after edition of 
his various works could but ill supply the demand, and when 
crowds thronged the printing-houses on their first day of 
publication. It is true that Fischart, the contemporary of 
Luther, is not properly a man of the “ dark ages.” But the 
Parcival is certainly a true production of that much abused 
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epoch, and its extraordinary merit as a work of art, and the 
many editions of the various translations of it, bearindisputa- 
ble witness. A book like this cannot be made popular, it 
must have true popular element—art-spirit—in it, or it 
perishes like other inferior productions, 

This popular element, this high-art value, the poem of 
* Parcival” possesses, both in regard to its form and contents. 
As regards the latter, it has been properly compared to 
‘* Faust.” There is somewhat of the Faust-element init. It 
is the story of Faust before the Faust saga had originated, of 
a Faust not clad as yet in the gloomy raiments of a worn-out 
student, but in the knightly fashion of Sir Amadis.: Instead of 
the pale alchemist, we have a valourous knight, the bravest of 
the brave. Instead of a search tor abstract knowledge and 
wild sensual pleasure, we have a search for a tangible reality, 
for the actual, visible Divine itself, for the holy Graal ; and 
instead of the external mediation of the holy Virgin, we have 
the internal mediation of purification of the heart. Se- 
Parcival, the child-like, innocent, implicitly faithtul, dreamy 
boy, who, by his holy mission, is favoured to see the 
St. Graal, but, from a foolish concession to worldly teachings, 
fails to become its chosen king and protector, and who, 
thereupon, having learned the value of what he has spurned, 
must reconquer it and his worthiness to its proteetorship, 
through many years of hard struggle and knightly adven- 
tures, is certainly a very different person from Johannes 
Faust, the jolly magician, or trom Doctor Faust, the melan 
holy student of sciences ; but, nevertheless, he is a Faust in 
that he is in search for the solution to the world-riddle ; and 
it is this mystic search which gives the work its popularity. 

As regards the form of * Parcival,” it is that of an epic 
poem, and, as such, executed with great artistic skill, so tar 
us the working out of the story and the connection of the 
parts into a whole are conerned ; but it is deficient in beauty 
of metre, rhyme, melody, and style, wherein it falls sadly 
behind Dante’s great poem, ot which “ Parcival” was the 
forerunner, aud with which itis, in allother respects, wortliy 


of comparison. 

To prope ‘rly appreciate this great work of the twelfth 
century, it will be necessary to dwell somewhat at length 
on the material which that age offered to the poet for his 
poem, for it is only by comparing the work of an artist with 
the crude material used for its construction, that we shall 
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be able to form a proper estimation of the power of the 
artist as such 

Two vast collections of sagas had been established at that 
time, and gathered around two of the world’s greatest meu— 
King Arthur aud the Emperor Charlemagne. The literary 
excitement produced by the appearance of Geotlrev of 
Monimouth’s Chronicles, as well as the warlike character of 
the times and the movements of the crusaders, had scattered 
these romances over all Europe, and caused them to be 
intermixed with the legends and traditions ot other 
natious. Thus it happened, for instance, that two strangers 
—Sir Tristram and Sir Parerval—were added to the list 
of the Kuights of the Round Table ; for originally neitner 
the story of Tristram and Isold, nor the legend of Sir 
Pareival and the St. Graal, had connection with the 
story vf King Arthur and his court. In the north of France 
particularly, where the French and the British met, the 
legends attached to King Arthur and to Charlemagne so 
iuterpenetrated each other, as often to be no louger dis- 
tinguishable. 

One fundamental distinction, however, always re- 
mains recoguizable ; a distinetion, which amvuuts tully tor 
the greater popularity enjoyed by the King Arthur legends, 
and which also explaius, why Ariosto’s famous poem, waich 
celebrates the heroes of Charlemagne, has never become 
universally popular. ‘Tits distinction is, moreover, curious 
in that it reverses the usual opinion respecting Northern aud 
Southeru characters, for it is the story of Charlemague, which 
deals almost exclusively in adventures of prowess, of fights 
and battles; whereas the romance of King Arthur is con- 
stautly lit up by tales of love and of amorous passion. ‘That, 
which is perhaps the ouly true historical moment ot the 
Arthur legends, namely, the infidelity of his wite, has given 
thus, as it would seem, acolour to them, wiicu made them 
the favourite romances of the people; for the sexual rela- 
tious—vl all liuman relations the most im portant—is also 
that which most interests in art. This iove-colour of the 
Arthur legeuds, Tenuyson, in his version, has likewise laid 
the principal stress upon. But while he thus remained true 
to the origiual character of these legends he sacrificed the 
interest of art. A great artist would have made Sir Parcival 
and his search tor the St. Graal the centre of those adveu- 
tures which Tennyson has merely strung together without 
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central unity. Tennyson’s legends !eave Prince Hamlet out. 
It is Eschenbach’s great merit that he has arranged the 
adventures of the brilliant kuights of those legends ia such a 
manner as to group them around the mystic central figure 
of Sir Parcival, who rides sadly over the world in search of 
that which is visible only to the pure of heart. 

We have said that the figure of Sir Parcival did not origi- 
nally belong to the Kuights of the Round ‘Fable. Ludeed, a 
mere giilnpse at him, as he appears in the modern legend, shows 
his foreign character. His clumsiness, his foul’s dress, lis out- 
spoken naiveté, his earuestuess, his iguorauce of wordly mau- 
ners, and childish faith, his dreamy-revery over the spots of 
blood—all this is utterly unlike the mauners of the other 
knights; it bas a German characteristic. The truth 
of it is, that Sir Pareival is an historical figure, like King 
Arthur, and that when he became legendary, mauy cireum- 
tances of old stories and traditious were attached to his his- 
tory, and with such embellishments he was finally intro- 
duced into the ranks of tue Round Table. 

These legendary traits, which meet us coustantly in 
the story of Sir Parcival, are easily traced. He is one ot 
those favourite herves of old Mother Goose stories, who 
are Wise trom sheer stupidity, whose frankness makes 
propriety euinently proper, whose childish auswers 
are more to the purpose than the wisdom of the learned, 
und whose general topsy-iurviness of worldly behaviour 
and speecu fiually destroys the spell oi some beautitul 


L ° 
prlucess, by causing her to laugu, which she had not 
been able to do tor aly years. By meaus of these 


embellishinents, the romantic Sir Parcival was created out 
ofa certain Morvan Lez Breiz, of Brittany, who lived in the 
ninth century, and is celebrated in vuimervus ballads as the 
hero of mauy fights agaiust Louis the Pious. ‘Tue ballads teil 
how young Morvau was raised by his mother In strict seclu- 
slow trom the world—she ntvendlug LO keep Lyin 1Quorant of 
its turmuils and battles—but how the child once Went into 
the forest, aud there meta knight, whom it took to be au 
augel; bow the kuight spoke kindly to the child, aud 
thus awakened in the boy’s heart a passivnate desire tor 
Kuightly adventures; how, tually, the boy rau away from 
hoime, aud became thie successtul knight kKnuowl li Liistory. 
But When, aller ten years of adveuture, he returned to hys 


home, he found that lis mother had died ofa broken heart. 
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These few circumstances—all of which we meet again in the 
story of Parcival—will show how natural it was for legen- 
dary lore to convect Morvan, the boy so ignorant of the world, 
and yet so evidently longing to become a knight-errant, with 
the glorious Round Table, and to attribute many cireum- 
stances, ascribed in immemorial fairy tales to marvellous 
simpletons, to thissimple-hearted hero. Lu this, his earliest 
legendary shape, we meet Morvan in some old English 
manuscripts as Parcival the Crusader, who died in the Holy 
Land; and in the Welsh Mabinogian as Peredur, the sou of 
Evrawe. 

The question now remains—and it is one’ which 
has puzzied innumerable commentators, though it will 
probably not be decided until many manuseripts, which bear 
on the subject, and are rotting in libraries, have been made 
public—how did the legend of the St. Graal eome to be 
connected with Sir Pareival, and through him with the 
Round Table; and what is this wondertul legend, whieh 
throws over that gay and worldly period of kuight-errantry 
such a mystic shade of religious significance 7 

The story of the St. Graal appears to have a heathenish 
origin. ‘There seems no doubt that it was brought to the 
Christians in Spain through the Arabs. It thus presents a 
curious compound of Pagan, Oriental, Jewish, and Christian 
elements. It is the legend of a rescued gem from the 
traditionary golden age or paradise ; from that period of 
lite when the mere wish had causality in the external world, 
and when eternal youth held aloof all internal suffering. Vari- 
ous are the forms which this gem assumes in the tradition 
of later ages. Now it 18 an heliotrapezon, now the elixir 
of life, now the philosopher’s stone, now a jewel struck by St. 
Michael out of the crown ot Lucifer, and guarded by ange!s 
in the eniply heavens 3; now the dish upon which the daughter 
of Herod brought the head of St. John the Baptist because 
he would not return her love, as tradition says; and now 
again, a mere pure geiu of wonderful brilliancy. It is only 
in the very last stage of the Graal saga, that the St. Graal was 
made to be the cup with which our Lord instituted the last 
supper, and which Joseph of Arimathea, the apostie of Great 
Britain, had brought with him after having filled it at the 
cross with the blood of the Saviour. 

In all probability it was owing to the rites of the secret 
order of the Templars that the dish with the bloody head of 
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the Baptist (a dish which occurs in the Welsh story of Pere- 
dur), was changed into the St. Graal, and was now supposed 
to have derived from the blood ot St. Johu—as Joseph’s cup 
from the Saviour’s blood—that peculiar virtue of keeping 
away death, banishing pain, and keeping up life without the 
requirement of food, which belonged to the legendary St. 
Graal. Indeed, St. John the Baptist had been for many 
cepturies the object of popular superstition and of worship 
in the East (where a iarge body of Christians, bearing his 
name, still existed at the time of Eschenbach, and with 
which body Eschenbach therefore connects the Graal saga 
again), and the glass dish, which was said to have held his 
head, being taken by the Genoese at the capture of Caesarea, 
was dedicated by them to the temple of St. Join the Bap- 
tist, where it may still be seen, and is now called i sacro 
catino. 

We shall not attempt to settle this whole vexed ques- 
tion. Suffice it to know that at the time of Eschenbach 
the saga of the St. Graal was the saga of a divine reality 
(cup, gem, or dish), which God had vouchsafed to man as a 
special means of grace; aud that the servants or guardians of 
this hely relic were held in popular tradition to be a priest- 
hood ot Knights (the Knights of the St. Graal, also called 
Templar Knights), selected from the noblest and most vir- 
tuous of meu by the St. Graal itself. Who, then, were 
these favoured mortals, the mighty race of the kings of the 
St.Graal? This question arises naturally in connecting his- 
torical personages with that priesthood, aud Eschenbach 
answers it thus, professing to have taken his story of 
Parcival from the Provengal poet Kiot : Kiot, says Esch- 
enbach, a Provencal poet, was the first who wrote 
the saga of the St. Graal, and he took it from the Arabie 
manuscript of a heathen (Flagetanis), which manuscript Kiot 
found in the library of Toledo, the city which was at that 
time the seat of learning in Europe. But Flagetanis did not 
mention the names of the tavoured mortals who had been 
chosen for the guardianship of the St. Graal, and hence Kiot, 
prompted by laudable curiosity, proceeded to institute a 
search in the chronicles of the varivuus kingdoms ot Europe. 
He searched in vain the chronicles of Ireland, Brittany, and 
France, but finally discovered a trace of the kingly race in 
the chronicles of Anjou. 

The Anjou chronicle stated the following: Parill, son of 
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Sennabar, having married Argusilia, daughter of Vespasian, 
received from the emperor, as marriage gift, the kingdom 
of Franee, and, as a present for his brother, Aujou and Corn- 
wall. His son, Titurison, married Elizabeth of Arago, and 
by her had a child, Titurel, who grew up to be a man of such 
noble, good, and truly Christian character, that the angels, 
who had hitherto kept the St Graal in the Orient, brought 
it to him and conficed it to his keeping, thus making him 
the fifst European historical king of the St. Graal; where- 
upon Titurel built tor the St. Graal, near Salvaterra, in the 
Pyrenees, that famous temple, the description of which ex- 
hausts all the splendour of gothic architecture, aud according 
to which deseription Charles LV. built the wouderful chapel 
or castle Carlstein, near Prague. 

The temple was built in circular form, about five hundred 
feet in diameter. Seventy-two octagon chapels surrounded it, 
each two of which were surmounted by a tower. Thus there 
arose around aud over the temple thirty-six large six-story 
towers, With winding staircases ; whilst from the centre of 
the building there arose another tower, of duuble the heighth 
and size of the others. The temple was arched, the areli rest- 
ing ou pillars made of iron aud ornamented with gold and 
pearls. The arches were of blue saphhire, but in the centre a 
large emerald had beeu set, enamelled with a lamb and the 
crusaders’ flag. All the altars were built of blue sapphire— 
the symbol of redemption trom siu—and were covered with 
green velvet. All the precious stones kuown had been made 
use Of In the ornamentation of the altar-piece. Thus the 
golden sun was represented by a large cluster of pure dia- 
monds, the moon by tupaz, &e. The windows were made of 
crystal, ruby, amethyst, &c., covered with paintings to 
druwu their tuo great brilliancy. The floor was of clearest 
crystal, below which were seen all the animals of the sea, made 
vt onyx, aud appearing to live aud move in the water of the 
crystal. ‘lhe towers of the temple were built of precious 
stones, inlaid with gold, and the roofs of all the buildings 
were of red gold, with blue ornaments. Each tower was 
surmounted by a cross of crystal, bearing an eagle of gold, 
With Outspread wings, and seeming to fly, as the purity 
of the crystal rendered the cross invisible. The cupola of the 
main and ceutral tower was au immeuse carbuncle, gleaming 
in darkest night far through tue furest which surrounded the 
temple, aud thus serving as a beacun-light to the templar 
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knights. In the very centre of the temple, and immediately 
under the cupola, was placed a miniature copy of the whole 
temple, luminous beyond description. In it was kept the 
holy St. Graal. 

When Titurel died—for those kings nominally died, 
though it seems that they remained living in the te mple— 
he was succeeded by his son, Frimutel, who had four child- 
ren: Anfortas, Trevreze nt, Herze leide, and Re *panse de 
Schoie. Anfortas, being the eldest. became the next king, 
but losing his claims to the high office from inordinate de- 
votion to love, the throne became vacant, for Trevrezent 
turned hermit on account of the misfortunes of Anfortas. 
Repanse de la Schoie was a virgin, an id was the only one held 
worthy, by reason of her purity, to be the bearer of the St. 
Graal, whereas Herzeleide had remained without a son from 
her first husband. The sad catastrophe which caused this 
vacancy in the throne of the St. Graal is narrated by Eschen- 
bach as follows: ** Poor Anfortas, at the age when his beard 
began to sprout, felt too strongly the violence of love’s de- 
sire. For the holy St. Graal accounts it a penal offence, on 
the part of its chosen priests, to submit to the passion of 
love.” 

Impelled by this chivalrous passion, Anfortas travelled 
over the world seeking adventures and glory, forgetful 
of the holy Graal, and loosing the purity of heart required by 
its service. As a punishment heaven ordained that in a com- 
bat with a Pagan trom the banks of the Tigris, he should be 
wounded in the loins by a poisonous spear. On his return to 
the holy temple, the knights of the St. Graal earried their 
wounded king before the holy gem, expecting it to manifest, 
as usual, its healing power. But the St. Graal only re- 
newed the life of the poor king, who contiuued to suffer the 
most intense pain from his wound. All the endeavours of his 
attendants to draw out the poison were in vain ; in vain did they 
try the remedies of doctors’ books—the herbs and = stones 
recommended in such cases; in vain did they send to the 
banks of the four rivers that flow from paradise in search of 
a cure; in vain did they apply the blood of the pelican, the 
heart of the Monicirus, and the carbuncle which grows 
out from under its horn; even the pire herb ealled 
trachonte did not heal the wound of Anfortas. At last, 
while the poor king was writhing in ve ain and ‘is attendants 
were all Kneeling before the St. Graal in prayer, the gem 
suddenly became illuminated, and the astonished knights read 
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in it these words: ‘ Soon shall a knight arrive here. When 
he asks the question, the king shall be relieved from his pain.” 
* Die Schrift sprach: Habt ihr das vernommen, 
Aus Warnung kann nur Schaden kommen, 
Auch frag er in der ersten Nacht; 
Hernach vergeht der Frage Macht. 
Hort man zur rechten Zeit ihn fragen, 
Soll er des Grales Krone tragen 
Und sich der Kummer enden; 
Die Hialfe will Gott senden. 
Das mag Anfortas Heil verleihn: 
Doch soll er nicht mehr Konig seyn.”* 


The knight thus preternaturally prophesied was Sir Par- 
cival, son of Herzeleide by her second husband, and it is in 
Parcival’s search after the St. Graal, and final suecess in gain- 
ing des Grales Krone and relieving the misery of his uncle 
Anfortas, which Eschenbach has chosen as the leading idea 
of his great epic. With consummate skill he keeps this 
point in the background until the very centre of the poem, 
and it isouly by oceasional phrases that the previous portion 
of the poem suggests what is coming. 

The whole poem is divided into sixteen cantos, or books, 
the first two whereof are introductory, and the last one 
partly in the nature of an epilogue : 

“ Wo Zweifel nah dem Herzen wohnt, 
Das wird der Seele schlimm gelolint.”’+ 

With these suggestive words the poet opeus his epic, pro- 
ceeding to contrast faith and fidelity with doubt and unfaith- 
fulness, as the colours of white and black are contrasted in 
the magpie. He then proceeds to tell the history of Galmuret, 
Parcival’s father, whom he introduces to us as at the court 
of Anjou, as a dissatisfied younger son, longing to plunge 
into the world of adventures, to gain, by the valour of his 
own arm, that position which his position at court debars 
him from. His mother in vain urges him to stay: 

* Fils du Roi Gandein, 
Willst du nicht linger bey mir seyn ?” 


* The writing spake  ‘* Now mark it well, 
In warnings only harm can dwell 
Nor let him in the first night fail 
For with it stops the question’s spell, 
If he but ask at the night hour, 
The Graal’s crown shall be in his power 
And all this woe shall end, 
Such help God deigns to send. 
Anfortas you restored shall see, 
But king he nevermore may be.”’ 


~ 


Where near the heart black doubt doth dwell 
The s.ul must suffer pains of hell 
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Sprach das weibliche Weib. 

* O weh, es trug dich doch mein Leib! 
Du bist auch Konig Gandeins Kind 
Ist God, dass er mir hiilfe, blind ? 
Oder liess sein Ohir ertanben, 

Dass er mir nicht will glauben ? 

Soll ich noch nenen Kummer haben? 
Meines Herzens Lust hab ich begraben. 
Und die Siisse meiner Augen : 
Will er noch mehr mir rauben ?”* 

Gahmuret engages first in the service of the powerful 
Calif of Bagdad, and after various travels through Persia 
and Arabia arrives at the court of a Moorish queen, Bela- 
kane, in Africa, who is besieged in her eapital by two armies, 
the one, a negro army, and the other, an army from Scotland. 
The queen rejoices . Gahmuret’s arrival, whom she hopes 
to gain in behalf of her cause, fearing only that her black 
face may be an p Ben But the hero, sitting down at her 
side on the sofa, and listening to her sad story, falls an easy 
victim. During her reeital: 


“ Viel Seufzer sie entchickte, 
Zwischen Thriien manchmal blickte 
Sie beschiimt und scheu hinan, 

Zu Gahmureten, da began 

hr Aug dem Herzen zu vertraun, 
Der Degen wiire schén zu schaun, 
Sie war auch eine Kennerin 
Lichter Farbe: friiherhin 

Sal sie schon viel lichte Heiden. 
Da erwuchs zwischen beiden 
Getreue Minne mehr und melir: 
Sie blickte hin, er blickte her.”’t 


The result of which coquetries on the part of her sable 
majesty is, that Gahmuret defeats both the Christian and the 
Pagan armies, and, returning victoriously, is immediately 
led by the impatient queen to her bedchamber. Thus Gah- 
muret becomes king of the two provinces, Zassamark and 
Assagon ; but soon getting tired of life in a country which 


ej Gar + Many hs she emitte 
s ‘ t " Bet we tear | 
“Vy t with me? A blust g look wict w 
Ala 1 Ww il re thee Towar Prince Gahmu ier eyes 
And t art good King Gandein’s son Unto her heart ‘gan t 
Has | t int to help me, grown? The knight's fine form a vidress, 
0 if hi irt rief For she had judgment quick and keen 
That wil! not believe ? Of light colour ; she had seen 
Am I to bear still His displeasure ? Pale-faced heathens oft before 
I have buried my heart’s treasure Thus began more and mors 
And the sweetness of my eyes; Faithfu ve in them to stir 


Asks he greater sacrifice ? She looked at h m; he looked at her, 
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has no institutions of knight-errantry he, like his protetype, 
Aeneas, runs away from the queen, confiding to her, in a 
letter, his pedigree and station in the Christian world. The 
disconsolate queen, soon after her false husband’s treachery, 
gives birth to a son, who is rather a curious specimen of 
amalgamation, being not of a mulatto colour, but black and 
white in alternate spots like a magpie. This mag)ie-spotted 
son of Gahmuret, whom his mother names Feirefis, is des- 
tined to play an important part in the life of his brother 
Parcival, growing up. as he does, to become a valiant soldier, 
whose fame resounds at times through the poem, which now 
takes leave of the Moorish queen to follow the fortunes of 
Gahmuret. Escaping many storms at sea this knight lands 
safely at Sevilla, where the beautiful widow, Queen Herze- 
leide, heir to the Graal, had arranged a magnificent tourna- 
ment, promising the vietor her hand and the two kingdoms 
of Norgal and Waleis, which she had inherited from her first 
husband. Gahmuret’s splendid appearance attracts univer- 
sal attention amongst the knights assembled at Sevilla and 
wins the love of the queen. The immense number of 
knights—amongst whom we meet the British king Uther- 
Pandragon, father of Arthur; King Lot, of Norway, with 
his son Gawain, &c.—have divided into two armies, the one 
camping in the town and the other outside. Thanks to 
Gahmuret’s valour those inside the city gain the victory, and 
Gahmuret is proclaimed the victor, entitled as such to the 
hand of the queen. But, whereas, Herzeleide is impatient 
to conclude the marriage, Gahmuret, thinking of his deserted 
black wife, feels remorse ; but finally cedes to the entreaties 
of the love-sick queen, conditioning that he may enjoy every 
month a tournament. Eighteen happy months pass away, 
when Gahmuret, learning again of some danger threat- 
ening his friend the Calif of Bagdad,* once more departs on 
an adventurous expedition, in which this time he loses his 
life. The news of his death reaches the poor queen a few 
weeks before she gives birth to a child, whom she names 
Parcival, and with whose birth the poet pow announces that 
his story really begins. 

Herzeleide h: ving lost her husband through his inordinate 
passion for knightly adventures, resolves to retire with her 
son to the wilderness, and to bring him up in utter ignorance 





* Geographical conditions, or conditions of space, never trouble either the 
heroes or their poets. 
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of his worldly position. She abandons her kingdoms, and 
only takes along a few trustworthy servants, whom she 
strictly enjoins never to speak of knightly matters to her 
son. Parcival thus grows up unconscious of any other war- 
like amusement than the shooting of birds, and manifesting 
alway s that simple goodhearte bedness which accom) anies him 
throughout the poem. For: 


Wenn er jedoch das Véglein schoss, 

Dem erst Gesang so hold entfloss, 

So weint er laut und strafte gar 

Mit Raufen sein unschuldig Haar. 

Sein Leib war klar und helle: 

Aut dem Plan an der Quelle 

Wusch er sich alle morgen ; 

Nie meint er sich geborgen 

Bis ob ihm war der Véglein Sang 

Die Siisse ihm das Herz durchdrang: 

Das dehnt ihm seine Briistlein aus. 

Mit Weinen lief er in das Hans. 

Die Koénigin sprach: “ Wer that dir’s an? 
Du warst ja draussen auf dem Plan.” 

Da wusste er ihr kein Wort zu sagen. 

So geht es Kindern noch in unsern Tagen.* 


Herzeleide is jealous of the birds, and orders them to be 
killed; but, Parcival interceding, she remembers that they are 
creatures of. God, and to Pareival’s question: Who God is? 
she replies, that God is lighter than the day, and implores 
her son to always remain faithful to him, and never to listen 
to doubt or black unfaithfulness, the outgrowth of hell. 

One day the boy has gone out alone in the forest, when 
there pass four brilliant knights. Parcival, at the sight of 
their glittering armour, lighter than day, holds them to be 
gods, and Kneeling down, entreats their good-will. They 
laugh at him, but one of them remains and answers the boy 
that he is not God, but merely a knight. Parcival then asks 
to know everything concerning knight-errantry, to which the 


But when he saw the birdlet’s blood— 
From whom 80 sweetly song had flowed,— 
Loud did he weep, and wildly tear, 

For punishment, his innocent hair, 

His body was clear and shone.— 

On the plain, at dawn 

He washed himself in the spring 

Aud cot till the birds did sing 

Did he feel safe to depart ; 

That sweetness melted all his heart ; 

It made his little breast swell wild ; 

Weeping ran home again the chil 

The Queen spake : ** Who has hurt the e then ? 
Wer't thou not play ing on the plain’ 

And he had not a word to say 

It happens yet to children every day 
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knight, marvelling at such want of understanding, combined 
with a beauty of body indicating noble birth, gives him full 
explanation, and tells him that to become a knight he 
must go to the court of King Arthur. The boy, returning 
home, implores his distracted mother to send him to King 
Arthur’s court. Unable to resist his prayers, she hits upon 
a plan which she hopes will soon bring him home again. She 
gives him the poorest horse in her possession, the worst outfit, 
and dresses him in a clown’s suit. Moreover, she enjoins him 
to observe the following rules in his travels: Always to be 
courteous and polite, to follow the counsels of old men, to 
accept a woman’s ring and good-will, whenever a chance 
presents itself—nay, even to snatch a kiss, &c. Having then 
kissed him, she sends him heartbroken away, and dies imme- 
diately after he disappears from her sight. Pareival, full of 
gladuess and love of adventure, meets on his travels the 
encampment of the Duke Orilus, aud stepping into one of the 
tents, finds the Duke’s wife sleeping : 


** Entschlaten war die Fiirstin werth. 
Sie trug der Minne schirfstes Schwert : 
Einen Mund durehleuchtig roth, 
Verliebten Ritter’s Herzennoth. 
Wiihrend die Schone sehilief, 

Der Mund ihr von einander lief . . 
Sclineeweiss wie von Elfenbein 
Zusatinmer dicht gefiigt und klein, 

So standen ihr die lichten Ziline 

Gott selber schuf den siissen Leib 

Es trug das minnigliche Weib 

Langen Arm und blanke Hand.* 


Which hand holds a ring; whereupon Parcival, faithfully 
carrying out his mother’s injunctions, proceeds, without pre- 
liminaries, to embrace and kiss the lady, who awakening, 
and finding herself in the arms of a strange man, asks for an 
explanation. But Pareival, in reply, otly takes from her her 
rings aud necklace, and leaves her to face the fury of her hus- 
band, who, upon learning from his wife Parcival’s conduct, 


* The lady fair lay fast asleep 
Love’s sharpest weapon she did keep 
A mouth transparently red ; 
To lovesick knight full sore heart’s dread 
Whilst slept the fairest wonder, 
Her sweet mouth ran asunder, 
Snow-white as of ivory 
Closely together joined and wee— 
Thus stood her lumnious teeth ; 
God’s self did fashion her sweet body 
The lady, rich of love's sweet charms, 
Had white, soft hands, aud fair, long arms 
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accuses her of adultery, and hurries off in pursuit of our hero. 
Parcival,in the mean while,slowly proceeds on his journey, giv- 
ing greeting to all whom he meets, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of his mother. On the wayside he meets a lady, weep- 
ing over the body of aslain knight. She asks hisuame. Our 
hero replies that he has no name, his mother having always 
called him “ bon fils, cher fils, beau fils.” Whereupon the 
lady, who isa cousin of his, recognizes him, and tells him that 
his name is Parcival. She moreover advises him of his station 
in the world, telling him that the knight Lihelein has taken 
possession of the two kingdoms, Norgal and Waleis, properly 
belonging to Parcival. Parcival swears to kill Lialelein; for the 
present, however, he has no other wish than to arrive at King 
Arthur’scourt. But his cousin, Sigune, fearing for his life, puts 
him on the wrong path and directs him into Brittany. Par- 
cival arrives at a fisherman’s house. In return for the gift of 
the necklace, the man takes Parcival to Nantes, the capital 
of King Arthur. Here thedress and equipment of Parcival 
excite universal amusement, whilst the wonderful beauty of 
his body impresses all with admiration. Kunneware, a sister 
of Duke Orilus, who was not to laugh until the flower of 
chivalry and great price of the Round Table should meet her 
eyes, laughs the moment she sees Parcival, and her brother, 
Antanor, who had been dumb in the same manner, suddenly 
speaks. Kay, jealous at these manifestations, punishes both 
the maid and youth tor showing such favours to Parcival, 
which maltreatment our hero vows to avenge. In the mean 
while, Arthur accedes to Pareival’s entreaties, and allows him 
to engage in combat with the Red Kuight Ither, to win ar- 
mour and knighthood from him. Pareival kills the Red 
Knight, throws off his own clown’s dress, and assumes the red 
armour and red horse of Ither. Leaving King Arthur he soon 
arrives at the castle of a noble old knight, Gurneman, with 
whom he stays two weeks, learning from his host all the 
customs, courtesies, and accomplishments of knights, and 
then departs. Pareival thus arrives in a new kingdom, the 
capital whereof is besieged by a hostile army. He offers his 
services to the queen, Kondwiramur, who, as a reward tor 
his successful termination of the siege, marries him. But, 
like his father, he soon leaves his wife, alleging as a cause a 
desire to learn news of his mother. 

Hitherto, the poem has proceeded with epic cal:nness 
to unfold the boy Parcival’s development into the accom- 
plished, tried, and faithful knight, whom a vague yearning 
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for something higher than even love, has now torn from the 
arms of a loving and beloved wife. 

The manner in whieh Eschenbach has elaborated all 
these adventures, deserves the highest praise. Every char- 
acter is drawn true to nature. and particularly the characters 
of the women are unfolded with the consummate skill of an 
artist and close observer of human nature. Indeed, the 
lyric element is rendered wonderfully effective, as,for instance, 
in the canto which describes the loves of Kondwiramur and 
Parcival. This depth of sentiment, alternately changing with 
the splendour of epie deseription, produces a great impression, 
s0 that even, without the signifieant story of the St. Graal, 
the mere description of the adventures of Parcival would 
indicate the complete artist. Every part of the poem inter- 
ests for its own sake, and only suggests something beyond. 

It is not until after Pareival’s departure from his new 
home that we step into this beyond ; at first, however—and 
therein the consummate skill of the artist is again manifested 
—seeing in the beyond nothing more that Parcival does ; 
namely, the mere preseut. Eschenbach deseribes, as_ if 
it were an adventure like all the others, how Parcival arrives 
late at night at a sea, and there meets fishermen, the seem- 
ing chief of whom, a sad, pale man (Anfortas in fact, 
although we are not yet told so), to whom Pareival addresses 
his request for a night’s lodging, replies, that he knows only 
of one house, a castle, which he points out far in the forest. 
Parcival reaches this castle in safety. It is an immense 
building, wonderfully made. Numbers of knights receive 
him with attention, and Jead him to his rooms. After a 
while he is told that the kingawaits him. He is broughtinto 
a large room, lit up by hundreds of chandeliers, and the wal!s 
surrounded by a hundred canopies, on each of which sit four 
knights. Large piles of aloe-wood are burning in three im- 
mense marble grates. Parcival’s host, painfully wounded, 
lies on a couch and calls our young knight to his side. Sud- 
denly the door opens, and a servant enters with a bloody 
lance, which he carries all around the room, amidst universal 
sobbing of the knights, and then retires. Supper is now 
brought in, and the poet enthusiastically describes all the 
ladies as they come in, relating at length the maguificence of 
their dresses. The last of these Jadies is Repanse de Schoie, 
alone deemed worthy, by reason of her purity, to bear the St. 
Graal. She places the hely gem before the host. Parcival 
looks on with strange apprehensiveness, but recollecting the 
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advice of old Gurnemann, not to speak too much, he remains 
mute. All the food and drink of the supper come from the 
Graal. Parcival notices it and marvels, but again unhappily 
keeps silence. The host, alarmed at the silence of his guest, 
causes his sword to be brought in, a magnificent jewel, and 
handing it to Parcival, says: “Take this sword which often 
helped me in distress, when I had not yet received this heavy 
wound.’ But even this direct reference to his wound does not 
open Parcival’s lips,and gloomy silence settles upou the host aud 
hiscompany. Parecival is couducted to bed ; has bad dreams ; 
when he wakes up he finds himself alone in an empty room. 
Every trace of life is vanished as if by enchantment. He dress- 
es himself, finds his horse tied betore the door, and as he rides 
off across the drawbridge—puzzled at this strange disappear- 
ance of all the knights—the watchman of the bridge cries 
atter him: * O, sir, had you but loosened your tongue and 
asked the host! But now the high prize is taken from you !” 
Parcival insists on an explanation of these strange words, but 
in vain. Riding forth he again meets his cousin, Siguue. 
She, hearing trom him his nightly adventures, tells him 
that he must have beeu in the famous Graal temple at Mon- 
salvage, praises Lim as the happiest of men to have been 
esteemed worthy such high favour, but deplores his wretched 
fate when she hears that he did not ask the question which 
was to relieve Antortas from his tortures, aud place him, 
Parcival, on the throne of the Graal. tle leaves his cousin 
in sadness, and on his way meets the Duke Orilus, whom he 
conquers in battle and sends to King Arthur. The king, 
thus hearing of his Red Knight, causes his whole court to 
break up in pursuit of the valiant Parcival, in order to adinit 
him as one of the Round Table. 

With wondertul fervour Eschenbach now describes the 
growing sadness of Parcival, who is beginning to teel the 
greatuess of his error in not asking the question in the 
temple of the Graal. Waking up on the morning he finds 
the fields all covered with snow. <A falcon from King 
Artiur’s camp approaches Parcival’s resting place, and in 
pursuit of some wild ducks wounds vue of them, and three 
drops of blood fall upou the suow at Pareival’s feet. he 
red aud wuite colours remind our Kuigit ot the beautiful 
Koudwiramur, and he falls into proiound thoughtfulness. 
Three kuights, trom King Arthur’s tullowers, amongst them 
Kay and Gawain, fiud him thus wrapt in melancholy meui- 


tation. The first two he disarms, and returns to his thought- 
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fulness. But Gawain spreads a handkerchief over the drops 
of blood. and thus dispels the charm which held Parcival 
spellbound. Parcival now is led by Gawain to Arthur, and 
is received by the whole assembly with great joy. But when 
about to be admitted to the Round Table, there ¢ appears in 
the festive assembly the gloomy Konidrie la Sorciére, the 
awfui messenger of the St. Graal, whose hair is like bristles, 
while tusks grow out of the mouth like out of that of a 
boar ; who has the nose of a dog, and two eyebrows hang- 
ing down her face like pigtails. This woful messenger bids 
Arthur pause before defaming the Round Table by admitting 
to it a knight who has been allowed to penetrate into the 
temple of the Graal, and yet was stupid enough not to ask 
its meaning. She accuses Parcival, who she says is far more 
monstrous in heart than herself in body, so monstrous that he 
could look upon the sad fisherman bereft of joy and comfort, 
and yet not relieve him by asking the question. ‘* He 
showed to you all the weight ef his woe, and his sufferings 
did not move your heart! O may your tongue rot as your 
heart is rotten! And as He who gives and takes has pre- 
destined you for hell, so may you on earth already suffer the 
hate of all the gods. . . =. Was ever seen so deceitful an 
appearance as the body of this man 7” 
“Gab euch nicht der Wirth das Schwert, 

Des ihr niemals wurdet werth ? 

Doch statt zu fragen schwiegt ihr still, 

Ihr seid des Hoéellenhirten Spiel. 

Ehrloser Mann, Herr Parcival! 

Trug man euch nicht vor den Graal, 

Schneidendes Silber, blutgen Speer ! 

Ihr Freudenziel, des Leids Gewiihr !"* 

The grim sorceress also explains to the whole assembly 
the birth and position of Pareival, and advises him of his 
magpie-spotted brother Feirefis. She then calls on the other 
knights to achieve a wonderful adventure, which is to liberate 
the four queens held prisoners by the great sorcerer Klingsor, 
in the Chatel Merveil. 


** Til gladly swear upen your head 
If any one deems such oath meet 
Never Was witnessed more deceit 
In man so beautiful of make— 
O cheating bail, O tooth of snake |! 
Gave not the host his sword to you, 
‘f which you never worthy grew? 
You silent sat, a woeful shame ! 
You are bell’s keeper's surest game . 
Infamous man, Sir Parcival, 
Were you not shown the holy Graal,— 
Sharp-cutting silver, bloody spear ,— 
Their pledge of joy, their sign so drear ?”’ 
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Parcival, weighed down bythe now clearly seen enormity 
of his conduct in the Graal temple, bids farewell to the 
knights and King Arthur. He does not wish to become one 
of the Round Table, lest his sin should fall on the others. 
His whole salvation now lies only in seeing again the St. 
Graal 

**Mir kann kein Heil mehr geseheh'n, 
bis ich den Graal hab erseho, 
Es wiihre kurz: oder lang, 
Mich jagt dahin der innre Drang; 
Auch wendet nichts mir den Entschluss, 
So lang ich bin und leben muss.’* 


The whole assembly breaks up. Gawaia and others 
proceed towards the Chatel Merveil, while Parcival rides forth 
alone, filled with sadness and despair, cursing God, and wish- 
ing his life at an end. 

The poet now takes leave of Parcival to follow the adven- 
ture of Gawain, who, in the following canto, becomes the 
chosen knight of one of Eschenbach’s most glorious creations, 
a young girl—Obilot—fully a child yet in age, and yet act- 
ing with all the coquetry of full-grown womanhood, in 
whose service Gawain does marvellous deeds. Obilot is a 
princess, and in the army opposed to her we get a passing 
glimpse of a valiant knight, clad all in red (Parecival), whom 
the poet introduces thus with consummate effect from time 
to time,as hurrying along in his wild search for the mys- 
tic Graal. Taking leave of Obilot, Gawain arrives at the 
court of Askalon and falls sudde nly and violently in love with 
the king’s sister, Antikonia. She is about to accede to his 
passionate pleadings when they are interrupted, and in their 
flight find retuge in an old tower. Here they undergo a regu- 
lar seige, and while Gawain uses a large che ss-board as a 
shield, Antikonia uses the chess figures as hostile missiles to 
repel the assailants. After a tedious fight, an armistice is 
made, and it appears that the King of Askalon has recently 
been overthrown in combat by a red knight (Pareival), and 
given his word to go in search of the St. Graal. He offers 
Gawain tree departure, if Gawain will undertake this mis- 
sion; and our knight, gladly aceepting the compromise, 
departs in search of the holy Graal. 





* No salvation more for me, 
rill the Graal again I see, 
Bet soon or late, F must be gone, 
An inner impulse drives me on 
Nor can ought my resolve impair 
Whilst I exist and life must bear. 
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This leads the poet naturally back to Parcival, who is 
still pursuing his weary and hopeless journey. He meets 
Sigune again, who advises him to follow Kondrie, the sor- 
ceress, who has just beeu and seen her. Parcival follows 
the path pointed out, and meets a knight, who refuses to let 
him go further, alleging that the forest is that of the St. Graal 
Temple, which no strangers are allowed to enter. But Par- 
cival presses onward and overcomes the knight, who takes 
to flight, leaving his horse to Parcival as a prize. Parcival 
pursues his journey, aud after a long time we meet him 
again in a forest. It is Good Friday, and Parcival en- 
counters an old, gray-headed knight, walking barefeet with 
his wife and daughters doing penance. In conversation with 
them, Parcival for the first time feels himself drawn back 
again to God, and begins to have some hope of redemption 
from his state of wretchedness. In this hope he allows his 
horse to chose its own path, and the horse leads him to the 
fountain salvage, where he meets the hermit Trevrezent, 
brother of Anfortas, and uncle of Pareival. And now for the 
first time the poet reveals to us the mystery and story of the 
St. Graal. ‘* Whoever had asked me to tell it before, had 
done so in vain, since Kiot commanded me to keep it secret, 
until in the course of events it became necessary to reveal 
it.’ Parcival, in conversation with his host, remembers that 
he has been in the same hut before his appearance at the 
court of Arthur. He asks his host how many years have 
passed since then, and is told, five years, six months, and 
three days. ‘ Five and a half years,” says Parcival, “ have 
I then nourished in my heart hatred and anger against God, 
and sought nothing but forgetfulness... . And he, who 
is a help to all, never helped me.” The poor hermit endea- 
vours to pacify Pareival’s heart, and, learuing the cause of 
Parcival’s grief, commends him for regretting his wile, but 
calls him foolish for persevering in his search tor the Graal, 
since the St. Graal comes not to those who seek it, bat 
only to those who are chosen by heaven for its service. 
This leads him further to tell Parcival the whole origin, 
source, and blessings of the St. Graal, as we have already 
described it. When speaking of the sufferings of Anfortas, 
his brother, and how some years ago, a young kuight, the 
chosen king of the Graal, hi: id been admitted into the te mple, 
but had lost the great prize through his foolish silence— 
Parcival discovers himself, and Trevrezeut owns him as 











——— 
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his nephew. He endeavours to inspire Parcival with hope, 
and when he takes leave of him it is in these words : 
* Deine Siinden lass mir hier: 
Gottes Huld ertleh ich dir. 
Leiste was ich dir gesagt: 
Halte fest dran unverzagt.”* 


While VParcival pursues his search, Gawain, now also in 
pursuit of the holy Graal, arrives at the Chatel Merveil, and 
by successfully achieving the famous adventurer thereof, as 
well known aid told in all books of chivalry, relieves from 
the enchantment of Klingsor, or Merlin, the four queeus 
mentioued by Kondrie, oue of whom, Arnive, is the widow of 
Uther Pandragon and mother of King Arthur; the other 
Sangive, widow of King Lot of Norway, aud sister of Arthur 
and mother of Gawain; the third and fourth Itonje aud 
Kondrie, daughters of King Lot and sisters of Gawain. 

In the course of this marvellousadventure Gawain has oc- 
casion to send a messenger to King Arthur, requiriag the pres- 
ence of himself and his whole court, to wituess his combat with 
the great and mighty kuight Gramoflanz. Arthur, therefore, 
meets his enchanted, lost relations, aud soon after his arrival, 
Gawailli, tully prepared tor the combat, prepares to meet 
hisenemy. He meets a knight riding a horse of the knights 
of the Graal, and taking him to be his opponent, engages in 
combat with hin, but soon succumbs, and in failing discovers 
the strauger knight to be Parcival. Unable now to meet 
Gramotlanz, Gawain postpones the combat until the mor- 
row, but early in the morning Pareival comes in advance 
of Gawain and overthrows Gramotlanz as he betore over- 
threw Gawain. ‘Thus the combat between the two original 
Opponents is again postponed uutil the morrow. But in the 
mean While Gramoflanz discovers that the ome of the four 
queens, Whom he is in love with, is the sister of Gawain, and 
this discovery leads to a general reconciliation and marri- 
aye. During the festivities Parcival—uot in humour to 
share such joys,—rides secretly away. As he rides he meets 
a pagan Kuight with many armies travelling the same road, 
To the great astonishment of the pagau, Parcival dues not 
clear the read, and a fight is the natural result. After a tre- 
mendous struggle Parcival strikes down the pagan, but the 


*** Ail yoursins leave here with me, 
God's grace ll impiore tor the 
Follow close the counsel given, 
And repose your trust in heaven |’? 
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stroke has broken Parcival’s sword, and he stands weaponless, 
The pagan generously refuses to kill his opponent, and asks 
his name, at the same time discovering his own face. Where- 
upon Parcival recognizes the stranger to be his brother by 
the black and white spots of his skin; and a tender embrace 








follows the recognition. Both men return to King Arthur’s FP 
encampment, where Fviretis causes universal astonishment by 
his wealth, appearance, and strength. So delighted is King 
Arthur, that he orders an especial feast of the Round Table 
for the following day to admit the pagan—as, indeed, 
throughout the whole of this poem, pagan, christians, and 
mohammedans are sworn friends or enemies, as the case may 
be—religious prejudices being unknown to the author. Daring 
the Round Table festival the grim Kondrie la Soreiére enters 
again, but this time with a message of joy. She announces 
to Parcival that the St. Graal has pronounced him worthy “7 
to become its king. She also tells him that his wite Kond- 
wiramur las,during hisabsence,given birth to twius,now more 
than four years old, two boys, the one of whom Lohengrin is 
destined to become Pareival’s successor as king of the Graal, 
whilst the other, Kardeiss, has been chosen to rule lis wordly 
kirgdoms, Norgal aud Waleis. 
Phis terminates the happy festival, King Arthur and his 
followers leaving for home, and Pareival, accompanied by 
his brother (who, by special permission, is allowed to go 
with him), for Monsalvage, the temple of the St. Graal. 
In the last canto of the poem the poet therefore trans- 


ports us into that sacred temple, where Antortas, suffering 
excruciating tortures, curses his Knights, that they will not 
permit him to die, but keep him alive by the power of the 
Graal. They, however, reiving upon the Graai’s prophecy, 
await again the coming ot Parcival to deliver his unele. 
Autortas tries to kill himself by keeping his eyes shut before 
the holy gem, but its brightness is too intense, and he con- 
tinues to live and sufler. ‘These sufferings increase in inten- 
sity a8 the planets Jupiter and Mars are about returning, and 
the whole temple is filled with sobs and cries of anguish and 
sympathy, when a tumult outside announces the arrival of 
Parcival. Loud cries arise: 
* Ein End hat all unser Leid : 


Mit des Grales Wappen eingetroffen, 
Ist aut den wir tiglich hotfen.”* 


*** Ended now is all our woe, 
With the Graai’s arms has drawn nigh, 
He, on Whom we all rely.”’ 











' 
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Parcival and the astonished Feirefis enter the sacred build- 
ing, and are brought to the unhappy Anfortas, who implores 
Parcival to keep but hidden trom his sight the Graal seven 
nights and eight days, so that he may die and be rid of his 
pain. But Parcival, weeping, calls for the Graal, and throw- 
ing himself upon the ground, « “alls three times upon the Holy 
Trinity to relieve the “sad man.” Then arising, he turns to 
Antortas and asks: “ Unele, what aileth thee? And imme- 
diately He who raised Lazarus trom the dead caused Anfor- 
tas to arise,” in full health and beauty of body—a beauty so 
exceeding as utte rly to overshadow that of all other knights 
even that of the beautiful Parcival. 

While Parcival is being pronounced King of the Graal, 
news arrives that his wife Kondwiramur is coming with her 
two sons. Parcival hasteus to meet her, and on the way 
stops at his uncle’s (the hermit, Trevrezent), who praises 
God for having turned everything to a good end: 


* Gottes Kraft ist unermessen ! 
Wer hat in seinem Rath gese-sen ? 
Wer weiss ein Ende seiner Macht? 
Zu Ende wird es nie gedacht, 
Von allen Himmelschéren dort, 
Gott ist Mensch und seines Vaters Wort. 
Gott is Vater und Solin zugieich, 
Sein Geist ist aller lliilfe reieh.” 


Thus, after five yeais’ separation, Parcival meets again 
his wife, richer by the birth of two brave boys, the one of 
whom, Kardeiss, is crowned king of the worldly possessions 
of Pareival, whilst Lohengrin is taken with his mother to 
Monsalvage, where they meet Feiretis, whom Lohengrin 
refuses to kiss on account of his color, to the great amuse- 
ment of the pagan. And now, when they are all together in 
the great room of the castle, the doors open and the Graal is 
brought in, carried by the same young queen, and filling the 
table miraculously with food and drink, to the intense edmire- 
tion of Feirefis, who, beiug a pagau, does not see the Graal, 
and cannot, therefore, understand where all the good things 
come trom. He does not see the Graal, but what he does 
see is its bearer, the beautiful Repause de Schoie, and so 
* The power of God is without measure 
Haus ever Man seen heaven's treasure ? 
Can anything His power transcend ? 
No thought may ever think its end, 
God is man and his father’s word, 


God his father both and son, 
His Spirit our salvation won. 
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intense is the passion he conceives for her, that the black 
spots of his skin look as pale as the white ones. Anfortas, 
who is brother to Repanse, sees the suffering of Feirefis, and 
guessing its cause, tells him to apply to Parcival. Feirefis 
swears, by Jupiter, that he is willing to break innumerable 
lances for the beautiful maiden’s love ; and when the knights 
present tell him that fighting will not win her, but only bap- 
tism, he replies, they may baptize him as much as they 
please, and that he is willing to renounce Jupiter, or any 
other god, providing his new god will bring to his arms the 
beautiful queen of the Graal. Baptized, therefore, in the 
name ot the Holy Trinity, Feirefis can also see the St. Graal; 
and suddenly there appears upon the gem an inscription 
urging the knights, that, hereatter, if God should command 
any of the templar knights to go to the assistance of a peo- 
ple, they shall prohibit all strangers from asking their name 
and race, and shall immediately leave a people amongst 
whom such a question be addressed to them. For : 

“Seit der gute Aufertas 

So lang in bittern Schmerzen sass, 

Weil die Frage nicht geschah so lange, 

Ist ilinen jetzt for Fragen bange, 

An des Graales Dieustgeselien 

Dart man keine Frage stelien.” * 

Feirfis, thereupon, departs with his wife, who in * India” 
gives birth to a son, “ who was called John, or the Priest 
John, and who left his name to the kings of the Graal until our 
times.’ It will be recollected that tradition, at Eschenbach’s 
time, had already placed the Graal away from Spain into tie 
centre of Asia, where a body of Christians (Nestorians) existed 
under the priestship of a certain John, whom Eschenbach 
thus connects with the race of Titurel through Feirefis. 

Thus ends this strange and wondertul poem ; in the last 
verses appending, however, the well known adventure of 
Lohengrin, the Kuight of the Swans, with some of those 
persoual and subjective remarks wherewith Eschenbach, at 
times, disfigures his otherwise thoroughly objective epic. 
The reader will now be able to judge, trom the outlines of 
the mere story of the poem, with what skill of an artist Es- 
chenbach has treated the three sagas of * Parcival,” of © King 


*=ince Anfortas, on couch reclined, 
ro long im bitter anguish pined 
Because the question was pot pressed ; 
Now do they fear to be addressed ; 
Aud made this rule : no question shall 
Be asked of Kuights of the St. Graal. 
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Arthur’s Round Table,” and of the “St. Graal.” From the 
few occasional extracts of Simrock’s version, the reader ean 
also obtain partially a conception of the skill employed by 
Eschenback in the arrangement of metre and sounds. 
3ut of the splendour of general elaboration, the exquisite 
characteristics of men and women, and the true epic 
fidelity to nature exhibited by the poet in this work, we 
ean furnish no conception by mere description or quota- 
tion. Never was a more glowing account written of that bril- 
liaut period of knight-errantry, and never held together in 
stricter unity and closer subjection to a great central object. 

Opening with a few religious words, the poet plunges 
us immediately into the midst of knightly achievements, 
and it is only gradually that there arises out of this 
brilliant turmoil the solemn and significant mystery of the 
St. Graal. This contrast of the religious and worldly ele- 
ments, which, in * Parcival,” has moreover this advantage, 
enjoyed by no other illustration of it, that the religious ele- 
ment is not an abstraction, but a reality, is made to 
be wonderfully effective. The child-like innocence of Par- 
cival, which prevents him from asking for the solution of the 
mystery he has been permitted to see, gives occasion to 
admirably contrived contrasts; and the grim, red figure ot 
Parcival, during the time of his doubt and hostility te God, 
affords equal contrast to the brilliant adventures of Gawain 
in the marvellous castle, during the latter part of the poem. 
The only drawbacks to completeness are, as we have said, a 
deficiency of sensuous rhyme and word-beauty, and an oceé 
sional bringing in of subje ctive remarks, which have setting 
to do with the story. These defects, however, may well be 
pardoned in a poet of the twelfth century, and one, more- 
over, who confesses to have had no book-learning and to be 
unable to write. They leave the poem valuable enough to 
deserve translation into our own language, wherein it will 
sound all the more familiar, as it deals chiefly with those 
heroes of the Round Table we are all familiar with. It will 
then, perhaps, be easier to judge whether Eschenbach has 
furnished an exhaustive representation of the St. Graal, 
as Goethe has indisputably furnished an exhaustive represen- 
tation of the Faust-saga, or whether—Tennyson, having 
failed in singing the grandeur of his subject—the story of Sir 
Parcival lies still open for some future great poet. 
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Arr. VITI.—1 .Jn puiries into the Origin and Progre ss of the Science 
of Heraldry in England. Jawes Datuaway, A.M. London, 

2. The Curiosities of Heraldry. By Mark Axtaoxy Lowe. Lon- 
don. 

3. Die Hauptsticke der Wopype nwissenschaft. Von Dr. Cnr, 
Samcen THeopor Bexp. Bonn. 

4, Nouveau Traité Historique et Archéologique de la vraie et par- 


Suite Science des Armoiries. Par M. Le Mis De Maeyy. 
Paris 


WE are taught by the structure of language itself that, 
in the rudest and earliest ages, symbols, more or less ade- 
quate, were employed for the expression of pure ideas, 
Even Plato’s guest declares “ it is difficult to exhibit greater 
things without the use of patterns.’ Among profane 
nations, hieroglyphies were long the only means of record- 
ing history, and rude signs, carved in metal and _ stone, 
were the expression of the loftiest conceptions and events 
patent to the first historic seribes. And though in the light 
of maturer science these early means of communication were 
abandoned in the purposes of common intercourse, there were 
still retained fragments of the older method, and symbols 
alone continued to be employed for the expression of such 
general and comprehensive ideas as those of national character 
or purpose. 

Man is naturally ambitious of preferment. Whether he 
mountsupward on the ladder ofhis virtues or of his crimes, is a 
matter of comparative indifference so that he ultimately 
occupies a place above the level of his fellows. The pirate 
chief is as proud of his command as the king is of his throne, 
The social exigencies of life demand that approbation 
should accompany what is good and noble only. And 
so we find that, while the achievements of any age or 
people never rise above its moral conceptions, the honour 
which it bestows are at once the stimulants of ambition and 
conservators of virtue. 

Given then these two truths: that symbols thus express 


ideas, and that man is ever anxious to possess the marks of 


whatever excellence he inherits, or achieves, and we need 
only the peculiar circumstances attending the first employ- 
ment of heraldic insignia in order that we may rationally 
account for their national introduction and use. 
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The tendency to estimate the value of science largely, 
by the simple element of its antiquity, has led many of the 
earliest writers on heraldry into notions exceedingly extrava- 
gant and absurd. Inthe ‘* Boke of St. Albans? 1486, we find 
the following statement of the author’s views of the origin of 
heraldry : 

“Tow long Cote Armuris were begunne afore thyvnearnation of oure 
Lord Jhesu Cryst. Jafet made first target, and therein he made a Ball 
in token of all the worlde. and afterward um m vere and xxul afore’thyn- 
earnation of Chryste Cote Armure was madé and figured at the sege of 
Trove where in gestis trojanorum it tellith that the first beginning of the 
lawe of armys was, the which was effygured an.! begunne before any lawe 
in the world bot the law of nature, and before tle x commandments of 
God. And this law of armys was grounded uppon the tv. orderys of 
aungelis in hevyn encrouned with 1v dyveris preciouse stonys of colouris 
and of vertnys diverys,” 

Nor is this an isolated instance of absurdity. Sir John 
Terne, a man of real erudition, was so far carried 
away by extravagant notions of the great antiquity of 
heraldic insignia, as seriously to deduce the use of * furs” 
in heraldry from the coverings made for Adam and Eve after 
their transgression. ‘ This,” says Lower, “ is an unfortunate 
idea, for coats of arms are as certainly marks of honour as 
these were badges of disgrace.”* ‘** Cain also. after his fall, 
changed his armorials by ingrailing and indented lines, to 
show, as the preacher saith, ‘there is a generation whose 
teeth are as swords, and their jaw teeth as knives, to devour 
the poor from the earth.’ He was the first,’ it is added, 
“ who desired to have his arms chauged—so God set a mark 
upon him.” 

Hardly more reliable is that hypothesis which founds 
the beginning of heraldic distinetions upon the banners borne 
by the tribes of Israel, in the book of Numbers. All evidence 
of a positive character being wanting, it is at least as probable 
that the inseriptions on their banners were the names of the 
leaders ot the several tribes as that they were charged with 
symbolic figures or armorial bearings. 

That the growth of the usages of heraldry was 
gradual, cannot be questioned, and there are many mat- 
ters pertaining to periods earlier than the time of its redue- 
tion toa science, which are of exceeding interest in an inquiry 
into its origin. Out of the employment of national stand- 
ards bearing insignia grew their appropriation by the sov- 


© Curiosities of Heraldry, M. A. Lower. London, 1845. 
+ Lolton’s Armories. 
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ereign—and it is more than probable that they were at first 
used by subjects merely as badges of loyalty. The rudest 
and most original standards were those produced by the an- 
cient Germans, who erected on a spear the bloody head of the 
animal which they had just slain in the chase.* And it is of 
interest to remember, also, that “when the Saxon chiefs 
ratified the partition of the whole territory, and established 
the heptarchy to each principality, its own badge was 
assigned and borne upon its banners, and whenever any of 
the provincial kings became monarchs of the island they 
retained these gentilitial bearings as personal, not adopting 
any new device, This observation applies only to a period 
prior to 959, when Edgar added to the cross four marblets.”’t 
Whether the practices of knighthood grew out of the usages 
of thissame nation may bea reasonable subject of enquiry, since 
Tacitust speaks ofa custom prevailing among the Germans 
resembling, in many essential elements, the forims and ideas 
necessary in entering the order of knighthood. 

The earliest usage bearing any analogy to the hereditary 
descent of armour is found among the Romans. By the Jus 
Imaginum any person attaining to the curule office thereby 
entailed upon his descendants the right of preserving the 
images of their ancestors. And these images, sometimes to 
the number of twenty or more, were borne publicly at funeral 
processions, as an evidence of the rank of the bereaved family.§ 
In these, and other similar usages of various nations, we 
behold the first signs of practices which in their extensive use 
and development, grew into a science ; forming at the pres- 
ent day one of the most interesting subjects of antiquarian 
research. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a few writers|] claim some 
for Charlemagne, some for Spain, the honour of first 
digesting into an art, and subjecting to rules, the science of 
heraldry, the great mass of authorities point in another 
direction ; and we are led by the circumstance of the 
common introduction of heraldic insignia into all the coun- 
tries of Europe at the same period ; by the similar laws reg- 
ulating the use of armorial bearings in different nations ; 
and by the warlike character of the insignia thus borne, 


© Berry's Cyc. Her { Dallaway’s Ing. into Origin of Her. 1793. P. 8. 

t ‘‘ In ipso concilio vel principum aliquis, vel pater, vel propinquus, scuto, 
frameaque juvenum ornant. Hase apud illas toga, hic prionus juvental honos : 
ante hoc domus pars videntur ; mox republice.’’—De Moris Germ., cap. 13. 

§ Tac. Ann. 111, 76. || Sir George Mackenzie. 
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to look for their source in some common interest or enter- 
prise, affecting all these nations alike, and reducing them in 
all essential respects, as far as this subject is concerned, to 
the control of common principles and laws. These conditions 
are more than satisfied in the Crusades. 

Subjected to a real or supposed obligation of their 
religious faith, thousands from every country, nomi- 
nally Christian, issued forth to redeem the Holy Sep- 
ulehre from the dominion of the infidel. The length 
and hazard of their journeys, the novelty of the scenes 
into which they were introduced, the adventures into which 
they were led by the abandon of their lives, heightened by the 
fact that every deed of prowess, however great, was contorted 
into yet larger shapes when elevated into the mysterious 
realm of religious faney, through which their excited vision 
contemplated every object connected with the fanatical en- 
terprise, naturally led to the adoption of some general prin- 
ciple, guided by which their valour might be recorded and 
acknowledged, and the history of their achievements borne 
home on the battle-shield itself. 

The supposition is entertained by some that, in conse- 
quence of the impossibility of distinguishing individuals 
when clad in full armour, every knight adopted some device, 
according to his own faney, by which he might be distinguish- 
ed in battle. But when we remember that 2o such device 
was necessary in order to distinguish friend from foe, and that 
among the crusaders themselves no distinctions would proba- 
bly be allowed, except such as associated themselves with 
their adventures or the purposes of their expedition, the sug- 
gestion becomes exceedingly improbable. On the other hand, 
we are informed that it was usual, before the introdue- 
tion of hereditary heraldry, for knights to wear their 
shields blank until some achievement gave character to the 
insignia which they should place upon them.* It was, 
without doubt, a common custom to base heraldie dis- 
tinction upon the trophies taken by a crusader, aud which 
were borne afterwards on theshield, “in perpetual commemo- 
ration of theevent.”’+ The “ Boke of St. Albans,” before quoted, 
bases even the right of bearing arms upon distinction of this 
kind: “ There is a gentylman of cote armure, and thoos 
be iii. Oon of the Kinges bage, another of a Lordshipp and 
the thyrd is of killing a Sarasyn.”’ Whatever isolated in- 
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stances there may have been, therefore, of the bearing of insig- 
nia approaching the distinctions of heraldry prior to this. there 
is hardly room for a reasonable doubt that we must look to 
the Holy Wars, as the source whence the custom of heral- 
dic devices has issued. Nor are other evidences want- 
ing to the same effect as those already adduced. The 
absence of all coats of arms on seals, used prior to this 
period ;* the fact that the Bayeaux tapestry bears no sign 
of heraldie insignia of a date anterior to the Norman Con- 
quest ; t these, and othersimilar facts, joined with arguments 
before adduced, afford presumptive proof of the strongest 
character in support of our view, especially when we 
remember that the Normans were a people not behind 
the rest of the world in intelligence, and would probably 
have employed such marks had any existed. 

As coat armour did not become hereditary in England until 
the reign of Henry III. and his sueccessor,f but, before that pe- 
riod, families “ gave now this, now that, some time s thei ir pa- 

ternal, some times their maternal or adopted coats,”’§ it is not 
strange that but few authenticated specimens of ancient 
coats are now to be found. The earliest yet discovered 
mentioned by Dallaway J “as the arms se ulptured on the 
shield of the efligy of Geoffrey de Magnaville, in the Te snple 
Church, who died in 1144.2” That which is next in order 
of antiquity is the shield at Mans of Geoffry Plantaganet, 
who married the daughter of Henry I., and who died in 
1150.** Of seals, the first bearing armorial devices were 
employed in the time of Richard I. (1189)tt. Rolls of arms, 
the next evidence in value to seals, do not appear till the time 
of Henry IIL. A document of this character, with some two 
hundred coats emblazoned or described, is still preserved in 
the College of Arins.tt The College of Arms itself, to whose 
charge is committed the preservation of all heraldic records, 
and the regulation of all the concerns of English heraldry, was 
not established till the time of Edward III. In the reigu of 
Richard ITI. it was granted a charter and extensive privileges. 
These were the palmy days of heraldry. Trials by combat 
took the place of courts of judicature, and the justice of every 
cause was submitted to the arbitrament ot the lance. Here 
the champion vindicated his truthfulness by the strength of 


© Bervy’s Herald. Cyc. Pref + Cyc. Brit. Her. 
t Lower’s Cur. of Her., Pp 27. 8 Waterhouse Dis., p- 3 
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his arm, and here the maiden, defrauded of her reputation, 
sought, through some relative or admirer, the restoration of 
her fame. Every strife, however important or trivial, whether 
the fate of a kingdom depended upon its issue, or the redress 
of some trifling or imaginary personal wrong, was submitted 
to this form of trial, the event of which God was supposed 
to control. When weightier causes were w anting, tourna- 
ments, or friendly jousts were provided, where, in the midst 
of magnificent and showy displays and ceremonies, knights 
might give and receive friendly blows, though often severe 
and sometimes fatal, and so have an opportunity of adding 
some new marks of distinction to the honourable escutcheons 
which they bore. 

As with almost every other privilege, so with this; the 
right of bearing arms implied corresponding obligations. 
At times those holding tenure by knight’s service were sub- 
jected to special taxes,* levied by the king, and they were 
always subject to a call froin the lord under whom the "y 
held lands to attend him to the wars forty daysin every year.t 
This latter service was, however, emine tly compatible with 
the design of the institution itself, and in those warlike times 
gave abundant opportunity forthe very kind of distinction 
which the knight desired. And his shield was made the 
tablet upon which his achievements and his discomfitures were 
written, for he might not aprag his defeats—the oath which 
he took upon an entrance » his degree compelling him to 
truthfulness in the latter as in the former instance. 

While, however, at the first, arms were borne as the ex- 
elusive right of a few privileged classes, it was not long 
before the attention of the College of Heralds was ealled to 
the fact of the unlawful assumption of arms by persons of all 
grades of life ; and it being found impossible to prevent the 
practice by the use of power. a way of escape was graciously 
devised, whereby the practice was legalized by the pay- 
ment of a specific sum.f Thus began the absurdity of the 
bearing of military insignia by men of every class of society, 
and whose ordinary pursuits bore no manner of relation to 
the marks of distinction which the *y So earnestly sought and 
paid for, W hile, however, it was subject to this disadvan- 
tage, the enactment had the effect of popularizing a practice 
which otherwise, on account of its exclusiveness, was in dan- 
ger of falling into disrepute and awakening the opposition 


>= Blackstone Com., vol. ii., p. 74 t Ib., vol. ii. pp. 62, 68. $ Dallaway. 
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of the mass of the people. It is not improbable that a simi- 
lar practice on the Continent, rendering titles of nobility 
there a sort of common property, gave rise to the say ing de- 
clared tobe current there, viz.: ** Formerly rogues were hung 
upon crosses, now crosses are hung upon rogues.” 

The nomenclature of heraldry is peculiar, pointing 
towards France for its origin, and making it exceedingly 
probable that the English are indebted, with other European 
nations, to Frederick Barbarossa, who limited its terms, and 
reduced heraldry to a science about 1152. It ean hardly be 
doubted that the College of! Arms owes much of the influence 
which it exercised in early days to the grammar of heraldry. 
By means of the latter a shield, so chequered with devices that 
pages would be occupied in an ordinary description of it, could 


be described with the most absolute accuracy in a few lines of 


terms, legible only to the initiated. It was thus rendered an 
easy matter to preserve the rolls of arms for the entire king- 
dom; and as all changes in the coats of families were care- 
fully noted, these rolls came finally to be accepted in courts 
of justice as legal evidence of descent. 

The shield, or escutcheon, has varied iv shape with the 
caprice of the times. At one period it was perfectly cireular, 
at another oval, at others, again, it has submitted to be tor- 
tured into whatever form the ingenuity of the wearer might 
suggest. The shapes most commonly borne and most in use 
at present are, for males, that which is calle d ‘*a heater,” from 
its resemblance to the shape of a sadiron on its flat side; tor 
females, the diamond shape, or ** lozenge,” is commonly em- 
ployed. A resemblance has also been traced between these 
forms ana the shape of a spade and a spindle, and this, with 
reference to the descent otf heraldic insignia from our first 
parents, has given rise to the quaint couplet : 


“When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman?” 


The points of the shield, or eseutcheon, through which 
we indicate on what part of the shield any particular charge 
(device) is to be borne, are: The dexter, middle, and sinister 
chiefs, the honour, or collar point, centre or fesse point, 
navel or nombril point, and the dexter, middle, and sinister 
base points. Their precise location may thus be indicated : 
If the numerals 1, 2, 3, be written in their natural order, we 
have the relative position of the three points first named 
above. Under the figure 2 write, successively, 4, 5, 6, so 
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that the 5 may be directly under the 4, and the 6 under the 
5, aud you have thus the relative position of the next three 
points named above. If now you write in their natural order 
again the figures 7, 8, 9, in a line across the bottom, corre- 
sponding to the first three figures across the top, you have 
indicated the three last points of the shield. 

The ground of every coat of arms must be either metal, 
colour, or fur. The metals of heraldry are gold and silver. 
Colours are gules (red), azure, vert (light green), pur- 
pure (purple), sable, tenne (orange), aud = murre. The 
furs are ermine, ermines, erminots, erminites, pean, vaire, 
and potent counter potent. They are all said to be indica- 
tive of dignity. Ermine, the type of the first five above 
enumerated, is represented by three spots triangularly placed, 
aud three hairs in black upon a white ground. Sir George 
Mackenzie informs us that * the first user of this fur in arms 
was Brutus, who, wheu he had by accident killed his father, 
travelled to Bretaigne, in France, where he fell asleep, and 
when he awoke tound this little beast upon his shield, and 
from that time wore a shield ermine.” Vaire is composed of 
shields of blue and white alternately placed. Putent counter 
potent, crutch opposite crutch, resembles the tops of crutches 
counter-paled. 

Houourable ordinaries are denominated chief, bend, bend sin- 
ister, fesse, pale, cross, saltier, cheveron, and pile. The chief 
is the fifth part of the shield near the top. ‘* Ln the primitive 
bearings, which were literally coats or mantles, the chief 
would be formed by turning the upper part of the garment 
back in the fourm of a collar. Aud thus a koight who wore 
ascarlet mantle, lined with white, would acquire as arms 
* Gules, a chief argent.” Bend is a stripe passing diagonally 
across the field ; sesse is a horizontal stripe through the cen- 
tre. ‘The pale is like the fesse, except that it is perpendicu- 
lar. 

The whole animal kingdom was laid under contribution 
to furnish charges for the various fields of the eseuteleon. 
Beasts, birds, aud fishes were indiscriminately employed, and 
When the uatural kingdow itself seemed exliausted, or lacking 
ln appropriate devices, nO hesitaucy was felt in putting the 
ImadZiliation tO the test and producing hybrid characters, 
aud iurins Waving ne Kind of counterpart in the natural world 
were ireely employed. Ln tact, the caricatures of beasts 
themselves, When accurate Imitation Was ultempted, did not 
bear a resemplauce at all striking. It is related that a 
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herald painter, when taken to a menagerie, and upon a lion 
being pointed out to him, exclaimed: * That alion! You 
cannot deceive me! I’ve been painting lions all my life, 
and I know that’s no lion!’ Portions of the human figure 
were sparingly employed. Uplifted arms are found some- 
times as charges, and again as crests. The heads of kings 
are sometimes borne, though but*seldom, while the head 
of a Moor or Saracen is of frequent occurrevce. 

Flowers of various kinds are often used, of which the 
fleur de lis is perhaps the most noted instance. The myth 
connected with its introduction is interesting, while 
it affords, at the same time, an instance of the cre- 
dulity and superstition so prevaleut in the middle ages. 
It was seriously believed that this emblem was sent from 
heaven by an angel, whose commission was addressed to 
Clovis, the first Christian king of France. Clovis, it is related, 
made a vow that if he proved victorious in a pending battle 
with the Allemans he would embrace Christianity. Having 
triumphed in the battle which was fought near Cologne, A. D. 
496, he adopted the lily, which has been the national em- 
blem ever since.* 

The crest is of much later introduction than the armorial 
bearings of the field. It was used at first merely as a mark 
of distinction by the leaders in battle ; afterwards it was em- 
ployed by their followers as a badge, but in the course of 
time became generally attached to cout armour with other 
decorations, such as helmet, mantling, motto, and supporters, 
which, by certain rules and the introduction of coronets, &c., 
&c., mark the dignity of the bearer.t 

From these elements, variously disposed, are formed the 
armorial bearings and individuals “ honourable in their first 
achievement, and, with laudable ambition, continued by their 
descendants as a lasting memorial of heroic deeds, and other 
notable actions worthy of record, which,otherwise,might have 
long since been forgotten. Nor have these symbols of re- 
nown been uselessly displayed to rising generations, who, 
emulous of the glory of their ancestors, have added new lau- 
rels to the paternal wreath, and obtained grants of honourable 
‘‘augmentations” as replendent as the first mark of honour 
which graced the shield of the warrior when the days of chiv- 
alry were in their zenith, and feats of manhood in joust and 
tournament succeeded the more sanguinary conflict of con- 
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tending valour in the field, or wounded honour in the rage of 
single combat.* 

There are eleven different classes of arms.t Arms of do- 
minion, or those borne by a sovereign, not of the family, but 
pertaining to the royal office. Arms of pretension are those 
borne by a sovereign who has no actual control of the coun- 
try to which such arms belong, but who merely bears its 
arms to express his right. In this way the arms of France 
were long borne on the escutcheon of England. Arms of 
succession, or feudal arms, were borne by the possessers of 
certain estates. Arms of family or hereditary arms are 
those borne by every descendant of the first bearer, with 
proper r differences to express his relation. Arms of assui inp- 
tion are those which may be rightly assumed without grant 
or descent. Sir Clement Clark, Baronet, 1661, is an instance, 
the description of whose coat is exactly like that of 
Louis d’Orleans, Duke of Longueville, whom Sir Jobn 
Clarke took prisoner at the battle of Borny, August 6, 
1513. Arms ot alliance, expressing the juncture of two 
coats by marriage. Arms of adoption indicate that the 
arms borne by the wearer are not his by right of descent, 
but that the last member of a family has adopted him to 
bear his arms. In this case the stranger may relinquish his 
own name and arms altogether, or bear the two names and 
join the arms in the same escutcheou. Arms of concession, 
or augmentations of honour, are caused by additional charges 
granted by a sovereign as especial marks of honour. Some 
coats have, by means of this privilege, become so confused, 
that they resemble more a jumble of paintings of land and 
naval views, than military armour. The remaining three 
classes of arms are arms of patronage, arms of voflice, and 
arms of community. 

The shield of the knight, however, as has been already inti- 
mated, was uot omy the record of his merii, but was also made 
the indicator of any disgrace to which he may have subjected 
himself. Accordingly, abatements were employed, by which 
dishonour, as well as prowess, might be stamped upon the 
escutcheon of the bearer, the degree of his delinquency char- 
acterizing the point in the shield which should be marked, 
and the nature of the mark itself. The inversion of the 
shield was deemed the heaviest penalty, and was the pun- 
ishment of treason. The effect of this punishment was ob- 
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viously to destroy the entire coat, and to prevent its further 
descent. 

It is useful, perhaps, as showing how the science degen- 
erated, and how unreliable any coats at present existing may 
in themselves prove, to indicate the circumstances under 
which they began to be borne, to notice another class of 
arms, denominated “arms canting,”’* and which bear in 
their charges some allusion to the name of the wearer. One 
Dobell is mentioned who bears a doe and three bells. A 
nobleman by the name of Colt has upon his escutcheon 
three colts. Miss Millington, in her “ Treatise on Herald- 
ry.” mentions a family named Ramsey, which bears a ram 
emerging from the sea, while Juliana "Berners cites the use 
of a cross corded, * borne by a roper, who afterwards became a 
nobull man.” Wesuppose that to the same class would be at- 
tributed the arms borne by a retired tobacconist, who, ambi- 
tious of heraldic honour, procured a coat of arms for his ecar- 
riage, and, desiring a motto, was induced to adopt that sug- 
gested by Curran, with a view to its double interpretation : 
Quid Rides. 

While, doubtless, much of what we know of medieval his- 
tory would be entirely shut out from our knowledge, were 
it not for records preserved by individual families, and con- 
tinually reealled to them by the armorial bearings which they 
have inherited, other facts and matters of record would be like- 
wise unintelligible, were it not for the light which the science 
of heraldry throws upon them. Thus, the ery of the popu- 
lace upon the assassination of the Duke of Orleans by the 
Duke of Burgundy, “ Le baton noneux est plane,” would 
have no meaning to us whatever, were it not tor the informa- 
tion accorded, that the former bore a bdton engraued (a knot- 
ted stick), and the latter, a plane; and the cry thus inter- 
preted, is legible, the knotted stick is planed.” We are 
likewise taught that achievements in war were not the only 
ground upou which the earlier distinctions among men were 
founded. Thus the escutcheon of Douglass here. upon a 
golden shield, a crimson heart, 8 surmounted by a golden crown, 
and its reference is to the fact that, when Robert Bruce died, 
with his vow unfulfilled, he would visit the Holy Land ; 
Douglass, in conformity with a custom usual under such cir- 
cumstances, bore his heart to the place which he could not 
visit himself, and ever afterwards wore these marks upon his 
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shield, as an evidence of his devotion to the cause of his 
sovereign. 

That heraldry furnished a powerful incentive to valour, 
cannot for a momeut be questioned. In an age eminently 
devoied to the pursuits of war, and when almost the only 
means of distinction lay in the prowess of the warrior on the 
field, when, in the universal ignorance which prevailed, men 
had no opportunity for acquiring eminence in letters, and 
when as yet the country was unprepared for the higher arts 
which flourish only in periods of greater national advance- 
ment,these marks of distinction served perpetually as stimulus 
to bravery, and as the promoters of loyalty. What,for instance, 
could have been more inspiring than the sceue presented to 
us after the victory of the Bouvines.* 

Among many others striving in the race for glory was 
Matthieu De Montmorency. He captured,in quick succession, 
twelve of the banners of the enemy, and all covered with 
gore, the blood streaming trom many wounds on his body, 
he proceeded to preseut the banners to the king. Philip Au- 
gustus, dipping his fingers into the blood of his wounded fol- 
lower, made the mark of a cross upon his shield, and said: 
* Oh valiant man, I will that henceforth you bear upon your 
shield, instead of a cross argent, a cross gules (red), and that 
you quarter twelve ad/erioxs (eagles) on your escutcheon, 
instead of one, as at present.” 

Thus were won many of the marks of distinetion which 
have descended through long lines of succession, down even 
to the present day, and thus might the descendants vf noble 
sires draw perpetually fresh inspiration to deeds of valour, 
from the insignia wou on many a well-fought field, and which, 
while they pointed ever to an honourable and glorious past, 
served to rebuke any preseut action by which a noble heri- 
tage might be disgraced, and diminished houours transmitted 
to posterity. : 

The darkness of the age in which the scenes of heraldry 
were enacted, the Known splendour of the surroundiugs at- 
tending such scenes, and the mystical character of the allu- 
sions floating on the popular current of tradition, as referring 
to these times, these, aud other similar cireumstauces, have 
ever contributed to make the achievements of the knight aud 
the heraldic tournament a favourite theme for the employ- 
ment of the poet’s pen. Hardly any of England’s poets but 
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has some reference, at least, to the usages of these shadowy 
periods of history. Who does not remember Spencer’s Red 
Cross Knight :* 


“ Y clad in mightie armes and silver shield, 
And on his breast a bloudie erosse he bore.” 


Chaucer, before him, had employed the usages of heraldry 
to enliven his rhymes, Shakespeare is full of allusions to the 
subject, and Scott, not ouly in his prose, but in his Marmion, 
also throws an additional lustre on the ancient use of arms. 
Sometimes the poet is absolutely accurate in the deserip- 
tions which he employs,t while at others fictitious person- 
ages and arms are introduced, but whether the former or the 
latter is the case, the mind of the reader is perpetually con- 
scious vf the fitting wedlock into which the arts of heraldry 
and poesy are joined. Even when the purpose of the poet 
is not to describe heraldic events it often 1s found that by 
the introduction of elements of this science he can heighten 
the effect of an illustration or more vividly describe a scene. 
‘hus, when Daute pictures the usurers iu his Jnjerno as being 
chained to the burning sand, their faces are so tortured by 
the heat that their features are no longer to be distinguished, 
and we know them apart by the arms which the poet at- 
tributes to them. Thus: 


* But 1 perceived 
That trom the veck of each there hung a pouch 
Which certain coor had and certain biazen ; 
Aud tuereupon IL seems Lheir eyes are feeding. 
Aud up i, wuZivy round Iie, Cale aluly Lieto, 
Upon a yelow pouch L azure saw 
Piat iad the lace and posture ofa lion, 
Proceeding Cheu the current of my sight, 
Another of them saw |, red as blood, 
Display a poose Invre white than butcer is, 
Aud one, who with ap azure sow and graved 
Emblazoned had its littie pouch ot white, 
Said unto me,” &e. 


> Fairie Queen, b. 1, c. 2, st. 2. 
¢ The following is an example of scrupulous accuracy in this respect 


** Upon his surcoat valiant Verille bore 
A siiver Saltier upon martial red 
A ladies sleeve high spirited Has/ings wore, 
Ferver tos tabard with rich valy spread 
Well known in many a warlike match before ; 
A raven sate on Corbet's armed head ; 
And Culpepper in silver arms engraied 
And thereupon a bloody band engrailed 
The noble Percie i. that dreadful day 
With a bright crescent in his guidhomme came ."*— 


Drayton's Baron's Wars, b. 1, at. 22, 28. 
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The “Lion of England,” the “ Red Cross Banner,” the 
‘“ White and Red Roses,” the ‘Shamrock of Lreland,” and 
**Scotia’s Barbed Thistle,” have again and again awakened 
lyric strains as enthusiastic and lofty as have been found be- 
fitting worthier themes, and thus the two arts have proven 
mutually beneficial; for, while the one has furnished the other 
themes for its song, the other, not unmindful of its obliga- 
tion, has elevated its helper to the transfiguring atmosphere 
of its own life, and rendered it doubly immortal. 

Nor is history tree trom its obligations to this science. In 
an age when but few written records were kept, the usages 
of heraldry served to mark, in the significant characters which 
they necessitated, the events by which all subsequent indi- 
vidual and national character and life were determined. 
Some sculptured stone in church or mansion, some 
aucient shield preserved as an heir- loom, or some de- 
vice upon an ancient seal, reveals the history of deeds 
which otherwise must have beeu lost to the knowledge 
of man forever. ‘To the genealogist the science is of 
inestimable value, as by means of it the history of families 
may be traced back to ages which have become almost fabu- 
lous. And so correct are its deductions, that they are adimit- 
ted as evidence in courts of judicature; and Garter bigland* 
asserts his knowledge of ** three families who have acquired 
estates by virtue of preserving the arms and escutcheuons of 
their ancestors.” 

The study of the mottues attached to various cvais of 
arms atlurds us an avenue to Luvestigatious of exceeding in- 
terest aud pleasure. But while, like tue supporters, they 
are considered less esseutial portious of the cuat than tue 
charges vn the sineld itsell, tuey were adopted viten at the 
mere caprice of the bearer, and are subject to continual alter- 
atious. ‘There are, however, many iustances ou record of 
mottoes of au antiquity equal to that of tue shield itself. 
Sometimes the motto is arbitrarily assumed, without any 
reason, Save that it is lilustrative of the bearer’s Luste 3 at 
others, it Contains au allusion tu the cuarges of the shield or 
tu the family name; at otuers, it Is tle key to sume interest- 
ing fragment vl lauily or public history. As Drevily 1s 
esseltial 1u a motto, and as it is also desirable that it 
should express the burden of its tuvught in some language 
vt universal use, the great majority are in tue Latin 
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tongue, this language being adapted to this purpose by its 
universality, as also by the facilities which it affords for 
laconic expression. Berna attributes the prevalence of Latin 
mottoes to the fact that they were principally furnished by 
the priests and other learned men. Still. they occur in all 
the languages of Europe, and a few are found in Greek 
characters. 

Their use probably arose frem the war-cry, known among 
the Latins as the clamor miliaris, amoung the French as the 
cri de guerre, and, in the Scotch, as the slughorn or slogan. 
Already in the Scriptures we read of the Israelitish war-cry, 
* The sword of the Lord and ot Gideon.” Among the Irish 
the expression *& boo,” was used as a sort of war whoop, 
while Englishmen were cheered by the cry of St. George, 
and France invoked the aid of St. Denis. These expressions, 
with various modifications, found their way either to the 
national standard, or to the escutcheons of the leaders of the 
several clans engaged in foreign or intestine war. Hence 
the “ Montjoye aud St. Denis” of France, the “ Thanet a 
boo” of Desmond, and the ** Butler a boo ” of the Butlers, 

The great body of mottoes is of a religious character. 
*Mon dieu et mon dreit,” upon the arms of England, 
and referred to Richard L, is an instance generally known 
of this kind. Many of these breathe the spirit of a sim- 
ple and trustful Christian spirit, of which the fullowing 
are examples: “ Spes mea in Deo” (My hope is in God) ; 
*In Deo salutem ” (In God salvation); ‘Sola virtus 
invicta” (Virtue alone is unconquerable); ** Non mihi'sed 
Christo ” (Not to myselt, but to Christ); “Sub cruce ” (Under 
the cross); * Un rey, une foy, une loy ” (One king, one taith, 
vne law). Kelly bears the proverb, immortalized by Luther’s 
hymn, ** Kine teste bury ist uuser Gott,” * Turris tortis 
mihi Deus.”’ 

At times the religious motto receives additional point 
by the device on the shield itself, thus: Dyson bears 
a paschal lamb with a banner and cross, with the inscription 
beneath * Cruce dum spiro fido ’ (While I live I will hope 
in the cross). Rowan bears three crosses, issulug trom as 
many crescents, with the motto “Cresco per crucem ” (I 
will grow through the cross). Many mottoes, not of a reli- 
gious cliaracter or strictly pious, are yet the vehicles of noble, 
moral sentiment. Sir Robert Throgmortou has tor lis motto 
* Virtus sola nobilitas” (Virtue is the only nobility) ; and 
many, trusting in vain to luck tu elevate them to a position, 
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which by honest endeavour they might easily earn for them, 
selves, may learn much from the motto of Lord Newhaven- 
“Virtuti fortuna comes ” (Fortune is the companion of virtue); 
while a brave spirit cries out through the words, ‘ Vulner- 
ati, non victi ” (Wounded, but not conquered). Many breathe 
the spirit of true loyalty and patriotism, as: * Vincit amor 
patria ” (Love of country conquers) ; ‘* Noa sibi sed patria ” 
(Not for himself but for his country) ; ‘* Patria caria carior 
libertas” (My country is dear, but my liberty dearer). 
Sometimes the origin of a motto is involved in mystery, as 
that of the Duke of Bridgewater “ Sic donee ” (Thus until). 
A late barrister used “ Non bos in lingua” (I have no bull 
upon my tongue)—which is a probable allusion tothe Greek 
didrachm, a coin impressed with a bull, and may be meaut 
to express the bearer’s intention not to take a bribe. 

An interesting class of mottoes is that in which some ref- 
erence is borne to the device or the name of the wearer. 
This class is sometimes denominated parlante, and is 
often the means of exhibiting considerable ingenuity, and 
sometimes wit. The following are examples: the earls of 
Cho!mondely, who bear helmets in their arms, have * Classis 
tutissima virtus” (Virtue is the safest helmet), The Eger- 
tons, who have a lion between three arrow-heads, have 
** Leoni, non sagittis fido ” (I trust to the lion, not to the ar- 
rows). The crest of the Martins, of Dorsetshire, was an ape, 
and their motto, “ He. who. looks. at. Martin’s. ape, Martin’s. 
ape. shall. look. at. him.” 

Of punning mottoes, the following are among the most 
noted: Adderly, of Staffordshire, has for a motto ** Addere 
Le-gi Justitiam Decus” (Tis a support of the law to add 
justice to it). Fortescue has * Forte Scri-tum salus ducum ” 
(A strong shield is safety to commanders). Hone, of Ireland, 
“* Honesta Libertate,” or “ Hone-sta-Libertate ” (With a just 
liberty, or, Hone support liberty). Vernon has a motto 
equally ambiguous: * Vernon semper viret,” or, ‘ Ver non 
semper viret’’ (Vernon always flourishes, or, Sprit 
not always flourish. 

Often an inseription occurs on an escutcheon refer- 
ring to some memorable event or honourable service per- 
formed to a sovereign or country. Thus the Duke Bulow 
v. Deunewitz, after his victory over the French, was 
endowed with the words ‘ Deunewitz 6. September, 
1813.” Nelson, in commemoration of his victory over the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, bore Trafalgar on his 
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shield. Sometimes merely initial letters are employed in a 
manner likewise commemorative. Thus the letters F F F, 
the initials of “ Felices fuerunt fideles,” were bestowed by 
Felix du Muy upon the family of Felix v. Amadeur, because 
he alone remained true to his cause in the city of Rivoli at 
the time of an insurrection in Piedmont. Greek initial let- 
ters or abbreviations are also employed on some ancient de- 
vices. Thus. I H C.an abbreviatien of Inoous (Jesus), is men- 
tioned by Berna, as also the letter X, crossed by a P, with 
a lengthened stem, referring to the name Xpiorovs (Christ). 
These latter devices were originally employed as banner in- 
scriptions by Greek emperors converted to Christianity, though 
now used on several German coats of arms. 

The history of a motto is often the most interesting sub- 
ject presenting itself in connection with an armorial device. 
Such is that of the motto, “ Le roy lemporte sur le sang,” 
borne by the Spanish house of Guzman. When Don Alonzo 
Perez de Guzman was governor of Tarifa, in 1293, he was 
beseiged in that town by the Moors, who, having taken his 
son captive. summoned him to surrender, or submit to the 
murder of his son. Guzman flung a poinard to his enemies, 
exclaiming “ Le roy l‘emporte sur le sang,” and was after- 
wards permitted to bear those words as a memento of his loy- 
alty. 

Likewise indicative of self-sacrificing devotion is the 
motto of the Earl of Rothes, “ Grip fast ;” though convey- 
ing no distinet sentiment wheu viewed by itself, it becomes 
beatifully luminous when viewed in the light of history. As 
the good Queen Margaret of Scotland was attempting to 
ford a stream, her palfry grew weak and she was in danger 
of immediate death. Bartholomew Leslie hurried to the 
rescue of the drowning queen, and, as she clung to his girdle, 
he employed the homely words which have constituted the 
motto of his house ever since. 

Thus beautifully do all the elements of this science con- 
tribute to the fostering of the noblest virtues, and, by contin- 
ually reealling the deeds of noble ancestors. a new stimulus is 
afforded to existing generations to emulate the virtues and to 
add some new significance to an inscription bought, perhaps, 
at the peril of lite, and rendered doubly valuable in its long 
descent through hands not less brave than those who first 
won the shield. A pious motto is thus made the nurse of 
religion, and a moral sentiment the herald of virtue to ages 
yet unborn. 
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With whatever allowances we may look upon the dis- 
tinctions of heraldry, founded, as they are, upon mere physi- 
cal power and endurance, in an age when higher culture than 
profici iency in the arts of war seemed impossible, we cannot 
but rejoice that we live in an age when the “ victories of 
peace’”’ are conceded to be greater than those of war. A 
system as cruel] and barbarous as this appears in the light of 
succeeding times, which, with all its excellencies, was yet 
often the nurse of idleness, and which withal, turned the 
channel of popular thought away from fields of greater and 
more enduring usefulness, is still only worthy of the dark 
periods in which its history was formed. Well may we rejoice 
that to the absurdities of Quixotic expeditions have succeeded 
patient journies into realms of thought; that to-day the palm 
is awarded to persevering and earnest endeavour in the useful 
arts and sciences of life, while our noblest trophies are those 
of honour won in the arena of virtue. 

The recoil from all endurance of aristocratic pretentions, 
which our forefathers experienced through the impositios 
of England, led, not only to an abhorrence of its forms no 
government, but to every thing which savoured in any w ay 
of the rights of exclusive classes. Titles of nobility, and 
other similar modes of distinction, were for ever made im- 
possible by the terms of the National Constitution ; and in 
the absence of all peculiar rights attaching to persons bear- 
ing arms, who had emigrated from the mother country, the 
insignia themselves became obliterated, and all trace of priv- 
ileged orders was lost. Nor does there seem to be any disposi- 
tion to return to a usage thus abandoned after a century of 
experience in its absence, However, in other respects, we 
may be undergoing changes in the structure of our national 
life and thought, in this there seems to be but little altera- 
tion; and the refusal of Congress to accede to our ambassa- 
dors at foreign courts the right to assume any peculiarities 
of dress to indicate their representative character, seems to 
be a new expression of the popular abhorrence of all the ad- 
juncts of aristocracy. 

Whether we are wise, or even consistent, in the lengths 
to which we go in this matter, may admit of some doubt ; 
for while we have steadily refused all badges of civil distine- 
tion, we have not failed to bestow medals of military honour 
upon those who had won distinction on the battle-field, 
while the uniformity with which corps badges, and other 
marks, are worn by the heroes of our late civil strife, would 
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indicate rather a prejudice against the form in which the 
principles of heraldry have hitherto approached us, than an 
opposition to those principles themselves. Man is more 
easily moved to exertion by honours admitting of public dis- 
play, than he is by more substantial benefits ; and it is prob- 
able that this truth may yet be improved to the advantage 
of great culture in learning and art, and to the fostering of 
those talents upon the application of which to the common 
pursuits of life our welfare and growth depends. Thus a 
system of honours, properly devised and allotted, might be 
made to do for our higher civilization what the science of 
heraldry has done for the past. 

Still it must not be forgotten that the only enduring 
stimulus to high and noble effort will be found in the con- 
tinued elevation of the popular mind to the nobility of doing 
good for its own sake, and to our expectation of finding 
virtue’s reward in virtue itself. Cardinal Woolsey’s experi- 
ence of the emptiness of kingly honours is only the expression 
of an eternal truth, and we do well to remember what was 
so beautifully written by Grey : 

“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 


Await alike the inevitable hour, 
And paths ot glory lead but to the grave.” 


IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


BELLES—LETTRES. 


Kathrina ; her Life and Mine, ina Poem. By J. G. Hortzanp, anthor 
of * Bitter Sweet.” 12mo, pp. 287. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co, 1867, 

Tuts is the first of Dr. Holland’s works we have taken the pains to read, 
and we confess that it has agreeably surprised us, Other books of his 
we had, indeed, glanced at; but, whatever was the reason, it so happened 
that they did not impress us favourably, and we laid them aside. We ab- 
stained from criticising them for two reasons ; first, because we did not 
see that their influence was in any manner injurious, and, secondly, be- 
cause we never wish to say disagreeable things when not provoked to it. 


Nor do we wonder now that we were not pleased on former occa- 


sions, for there are passages in the volume before us also, which, had 
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we happened to read them first, would most probably have discouraged 
us from proceeding any further. We are sincerely glad that it was not 
so, for there are pages in “‘ Kathrina” from which we have derived 
that pleasure which the true poetic spirit alone can afford. It is true that 
these are not numerous. At least half the poem consists of a rather dry 
narrative; a considerable portion of this is decidedly prosy and com- 
mon-place; but, for our own part, we would wade through ten times as 
much crude matter, even when we have least time to spare, for the sake 
of the beauties that are so eratically interspersed through it, as almost 
to remind one of amaranthe, jessamines, and daffodils in a heath, which, in 
all other respects, seems barren and unattractive. 

But the more we examine the compound, the more certain we feel 
that the tout ensemble will have numerous readers. In short, we no 
longer wonder that Dr. Holland’s books are said to be very popular, 
if they are all like this in their general characteristics; for, although 
there is far too much in “Kathrina” that is suggestive of Tupper, 
even when he is dullest and most inflated, we are so agreeably reminded 
in turn, and at constantly varying intervals, of the fiery passion of 
Cowley, the calm tenderness of Keats, and the quiet pathos of Goldsmith, 
that we very willingly and easily forget the dreary stages of our jour 
ney. Nay, we begin to ask whether it is not as well after all that we 
have to search—sometimes laboriously and long—for beauties, and we 
remember that Voltaire tells us, in some of his happiest lines, that if 
beauty were common it would diminish in value— 

‘* Le beau, s’il est commun, doit perdre de son prix. 

The poem before us is in the autobiographical form, which has lately 
become so fashionable; but, in our opinion, it is greatly superior 
in originality, as well as in dramatic interest, to Longfellow’s ‘*‘ Wayside 


Inn,” and to Bayard Taylor’s “ Poet’s Story,” both of which we have 
carefully reviewed in this journal. We are no admirers of this style of 
writing; we think it is egotistic at best; but it becomes particularly 
objectionable when the author introduces his wife to his readers, even 
though she be only an imaginary “better half.” Holland has profited in 
this respect from the experience of Taylor, who, we fear, was more 
laughed at than admired for his domestic revelations. 

But there was no need for the * Tribute” to woman at the begin- 
ning of * Kathrina;’’ every one of those nineteen stanzas, occupying 
six pages, is superfluous. We can infory the poet that, although the 
ladies have the name of being vain, they do not relish formal eulogies; 
nor are they the best poets who have bestowed such on any save their 
mistresses. In all other circumstances incidental compliments are the 
best, such, for example, as that of Campbell : 


“The world was sad !—the garden was a wild, 


And man, a hermit, sighed—till woman smiled.”’ 


VOL. XVI.—NO. XXXI. 12 
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Now these two lines are vastly more to the purpose than the nineteen 
stanzas of Dr. Holland, although the latter are quite well written, and by 
no means unpoetical. A poem, the avowed object of which is to illus- 
trate the power of women in ennobling and elevating man, is rather marred 
than adorned, or aided, by a prologue of this kind. Under the most 
favourable circumstances it is tiresome, even in poetry, to dilate on what 
everybody knows, and the loveliness, kindness, and generosity of woman 
are as universally acknowledged by ‘‘the rudest portraiture of man,” as 
the vivifying light and heat of the sun. 

But it is not so clear that woman has so much to do with the 
elevation of man, as our poet sets forth in his ‘* Katharina.” That 
some women elevate and ennoble their husbands, far be it from us to 
deny ; but whenever this happens, the intellect of the former, not that of 
the latter, is the masculine one. There is no law of nature more uni- 
versal than that, if two persons are placed in permanent contact with 
each other, the one who has the stronger intellect will exercise an ascend- 
ancy over the one who has the weaker. In accordance with this law a 
great many women rule their husbands; and it is perhaps well for the 
world that they do so. 

But, unhappily for the theory of our poet, it has frequently hap- 
pened that the greatest men had the worst wives, or no wives at 
all. If the spouse of Virgil was not very much wronged by her 
contemporaries, she did not contribute much to the elevation of her 
husband; it is certain, at all events, that she never inspired him to 
write the nied. Still less was Milton inspired by his better half; 
and nowhere is he more eloquent, or poetical, than in the scornful speech 
which he put into the mouth of Samson against his wife, Dalila, who, 
instead of elevating or ennobling him, had betrayed him to his enemies: 

‘** Out, out, Ayana, these are thy wonted arts, 
And arts of every woman false like thee.’’* 

And if we pass from the realms of poetry into those of philosophy and 
science, without mentioning Mrs. Job, who advised her husband in his 
troubles to curse God and die,we shall not find the facts materially different 
in this respect. Thus, for example, none who have read Plato or Xenophon 
are of opinion that Socrates was much elevated or ennobled by Xan- 
tippe. Kepler, whose discoveries won him the proud title of Legislator 
cf the Heavens, was sometimes elevated by his wife, but the means which 
the lady is said to have used was her broomstick. Neither Copernicus 
nor Newton had a wife; but we think it is very doubtful whether, 
if both had wives, they would have made more important discoveries 
than they did, 

Ferguson, the astronomer, had excited the wonder of all who knew him 


*Samson Agonistes, 747 ef seq. 
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before he was blessed with a wife. His being a poor shepherd’s boy was no 
barrier to his attaining eminence in the noblest of sciences; but how he 
was aided by his wife, may be inferred from the following incident: One 
evening Ferguson was to have delivered a lecture illustrative of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies; just as he was aboutto commence his 
wife rushed into the hall in an excited manner, and applied a clab to bis 
costly apparatus, sv that it tumbled about his ears. All he had to say 
was this: ‘* Ladies and gentlemen, it is my misfortune to be married to 
this lady.” We feel sure that there was not one of these illustrious per- 
sons who did not regard woman as very beautiful, amiable, generous, 
&c., but we think it may be questioned whether the most susceptible and 
appreciative of them regarded her as capable of elevating or ennobling 
them. 

In a word, it is for her womanly virtues that woman should be 
praised, not as the guide and director of man. Much as Dante loved 
Beatrice, he preferred to choose Virgil as a guide, whether he entered 
hell, purgatory, or paradise; and we think that if many of our authors of 
the present day would pursue a similar course, we should not hear so 
much about * woman’s rights,” and kindred theories, as we do, and 
the sex would rather gain than lose by entrusting those rights to their 
husbands, fathers, and brothers. 

It must not be denied, however, that there is some system in the 
poem of “ Kathrina,” and that it can afford to diseard the introductory 
“Tribute.” It is divided into four parts; the first embracing Childhood 
and Youth, and uttering a Complaint; the second Love, and the Re- 
fiection that follows it; the third Labour and Despair; the fourth Consum- 
mation. This arrangement of the piece enables the author to give free 
scope to his various powers, and those who follow him carefully, with- 
out being discouraged by spots here and there, which are either bar- 
ren or covered with rank weeds, will admit that, upon the whole, he has 
done so with pretty good effect. But we will let him speak for himself, 
although, in d>ing so, we cannot cull very carefully, but must content 
ourselves with such passages as are at once mosteasily detached, and most 
suitable, from their comparative brevity, for our limited space. Omitting a 
portion of his description of his native ‘ queen-village,” because rather 
exaggerated for our taste, we transeribe the following, asking the reader 
to bear in mind, in justice to the author, that it is but a middle fragment : 

** In an old home, beneath an older elm— 
A fount of weeping greenery, that dripped 
Its spray of rain and dew upon the roof— 
I opened eyes on ‘ife ; and now return, 
Among the visions of my early years, 
Two so distinct that all the rest grow dim 


My mother’s pale, fond face and tearful eyes, 
Bent upon me in Love's absorbing trance, 
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None will deny that there is melody in this; nor will those acquainted 


with the village « 


deny that, as far as it goes, it is true to nature. 


leaf without givi 
to let us know ho 


This awakens a strong interest in the reader, investing the hero, as it 


does, with an air « 


a chase after a pet lamb, which, at the beginning, seems rather puerile, 
but acquires a certain fascination as it proceeds, which will not allow us 
to wish that it had given place to some more startling incident; and 


still less willing are we to discard it when we see what agreeable scenes r 


it leads to. These 


himself, and pass « 


and rather discouraging ¢ 


that it is but too t 


* River, sparkling river, I have tault to find with thee 


River, the 
Dimpling 


Thou dost 
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From the low window where she watched my play ; 
And, after this, the wondrous elm, that seemed 

To my young fancy like an airy bosk, 

Poised by a siagle stem upon the earth, 

And thronged by instant marvels. There in Spring 
I heard with joy the cheery blue-bird’s note ; 
There sang rejoicing robins after rain ; 

And there within the emerald twilight, which 
Dofied the mid-day sun, from bough to bough— 

A torch of downy flame—the oriole 

Passed to his nest, to feed the censer-fires 


Which Love had lit for Airs of Heaven to swing.’’—Pp, 17, 18. 


f Northampton, Massachusetts, and its neighbourhood, 
But we cannot turn a 
ng a few lines more—those in which the hero begins 
w he has discovered that his father committed suicide : 


My Mother and the elm! Too soon I learned 
That o’er me hung, and o’er the widowed one 
Who gave me birth, with broader boughs, 
Haunted by sabler wings and sadder sounds, 
A darker shadow than the mighty elm! 

I caught the secret in the street from those 
Who pointed at me as I passed, or paused 


To gaze in sighing pity on my play.’’—P. 19. 





of mystery. A little farther on we have an account of 


» however, we must allow the reader to discover for 
m rapidly to the * Complaint.” 


quite high. There is genuine pathos in the following strain; and sad 


In this the poet soars 


as its tone is, we cannot conceal from ourselves 
rue to nature: 


yu dost never give a word of peace to me ! 
to each touch of sunshine, wimpling to each air that blows, 
make no sweet replying to my sighing for repose. 





* Flowers of mount and meadow, I have fault to find with you ; 


So the bre 


Matters n« 


Matters not though you are filling with the chilling drops of death ! 


** Birds of song and beauty, lo! I charge you all with blame :— 


Thongh al 


I can borrow for my sorrow nothing that avails 


From your lonely note, that only speaks of joy that never fails. 


-ezes cross and toss you, so your cups are filled with dew, 
t though sighs give motion to the ocean of your breath ; 


aca; 


| hapless passions thrill and fill me, you are still the same. 


eestaces 


5 
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**O! indifference of Nature to the fact of human pain ! 
Every grief that seeks relief entreats it at her hand in vain ; 
Not a bird speaks forth its passion, not a river seeks the sea, 
Nor a flower from wreaths of Summer breathes in sympathy with me.’ 
—P. 65, 66 


Without making any comment on these lines further than to ask how 
many are there of those who think, that have longed for this sympathy 
in adversity and grief, but done so in vain, we hurry on to the chapter 
devoted to the gentle passion. As the hero is passing along the road, 
listlessly, without any definite object, he is attracted to a church by a 
voice, which he thinks is that of a woman or an angel: 

‘*T heard the sound of flutes 
And hoarse, sonorous viols, in accord 
With happy human voices,—and one voice— 
A woman’s or an angel’s—that compelled 
My feet to swift approach. A thread of gold, 
Through all the web Of sound, I followed it 
Till, by the stress of some strange sympathy, 
Aud by no act of will, I joined my voice 


To that one voice of melody, and sang 


** The heart is wiser than the intellect, 
And works with swifter hands and surer feet 
Toward wise conclusions. So, without resort 
To reason, in my heart I knew that she 
Who sang had suffered—knew that she had grieved, 
Had hungered, struggled, kissed the cheek of death, 
And ranged the scale of passions till her soul 
Was deep, and wide, and soft with sympathy ;— 
Nay, more than this: that she had found at last 
Peace like a river, on whose waveless tide 
She floated while she sang. This was the key 
That loosed my prisoned voice, and filled my eyes 
With tender tears, and touched to life again 
My better nature.”’—l. 74, 75. 

The lady is described very happily in brief touches, according as an 
accidental glimpse is got of her, from time to time. The following lines 
will serve as a specimen of these fitful pencilings : 

One head, that crowned a tal! and slender form, 
Was bowed with reverent grace upon the rail 
Before her; and, although I caught no glimpse 
Of her sweet face, 1 knew such face was there, 
And there the voice."’—I’. 76 

The lady thus described has become a convert; she is baptized in the 
presence of the congregation; and her prepossessing appearance, her 
beauty, and piety interest all, more or less, in her destiny. The effect 
on Paul (the hero) is thus described : 

** All this scene 
I saw through blinding tears. The poetry 
That like a soft aureola embraced 
Within its cope those two contrasted forms; 
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The eager observation and the hush 

That reigned through all the house ; the breathless spell 
Of sweet solemnity and tender awe 

Which held all hearts when she, The Besutiful, 
Received the sign of marriage to The Good, 
O’erwhelmed me, andI wept. Shall I confess 
That in the struggle to repress my tears 

And hold my swelling heart, I grudged her gift, 
And felt that, by the measure she had risen. 
She had put space between herself and me, 
And quenched my hope ?’’—P. 80, 


The fates proved favourable, however; the lady was wooed and 


won, 


We should like to give some of the Cetails in this part of the nar- 


rative, for they are marked with a freshness and melody which we do 


not often meet with in our researches in modern poetry. The Reflection 


that comes after love we are obliged to pass over; nor can we pause to 


admire the eloquent and pleasing stwains in which our poet portrays the 


atttractions and rewards of iabour, But we cannot pass over his picture 
of Despair; for, in our opinion, it is in the sad and pathetic his strength 
lies; in no branch of his subject does he succeed so well in enchaining 


our 


sympathies as in that which he seeks to invest with a tragic 


interest. Few have described more faithfully that despair which too 


often follows the attainment even of the goal of our ambition. Two 
stanzas will sufficiently attest this: 


When we first glanced at the several divisions and subdivisions of 
* Kathrina,” the seeming incongruity reminded us rather forcibly of 
the Horatian warning against painting dolphins in the wood, er wild 
boars in the sea: 


But, although we have still to blame him for the loose, rather in- 


* The honey-bee hoards for its winter-long need, 


The treasure it gathers in joy from the flowers ; 
And drinks in each sip of its silvery mead 
The flavor and flush of the sweet summer hours 


‘« But a pleasure expires at its earliest breath : 
No labor can hoard it, Lo cunning can save ; r 

For the song of ita life is the sigh of its death, 
And the sense it has thrilled is its shroud and its grave."’—P. 250 


- 


Qui variare cupit rem prodigaliter unam' 
Delphinun silvis appengit fluctitus aprum * 





coherent structure of his poem, and think that a little art in this re- 


: H 
spect, so exercised as not to be apparent as such, would have im- i 
proved it much—yet we must admit that, upon the whole, he has 


turned his materials to good account. There is a ceriain charm, 


even 


those abrubt transitions of his, which we would 


hardly 








* De Arte Poetica, 29, 30, 
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# exchange for that of the finest symmetry. We find that we have already 
occupied much more than the space which we had prescribed for our 
review of “Kathrina;” and yet we must make room for another passage 
or two. We have now come to the ‘*Consummation”—a part of the 
poem so sadly tragic as fully to justify its title. The good, fond, and 
beloved wife, who has so long been the guide and comforter of her hus- 
band, is at length overtaken by disease; she lies prostrate and helpless, 
but patient, resigned, and as cheerful and kind as ever. The husband 
has a presentiment of the calamity that awaits him; he fancies he sees 
death watching in every corner; now threatening, now mocking: 


‘* A guest was in my house—a guest unbid— 
Who stayed without a welcome from his host ;— 
So loathed and hated, on such errand bent, 
And armed with such resistless power of ill, 
I dared not look him in the face. I heard 
His tireless footsteps in the lonely halls, 
In the chill hours of night ; and, in the day, 
They climbed the stairs, or loitered through the rooms 
With lawiess freedom.” —P. 257. 


At length the grim and loathed intruder addresses him, pursues him 
from place to place, and the more he wrings his soul with grief and an- 
guish, the more pertinaciousiy he pursues him from one room to another 
as if he delighted in his suffering : 


** * This little room 
Where you have breakfasted and dined and supped, 
And laughed and chatted in the days gone by, 
Will be a lonely piace when we are gone 
Those roses at the window, that were wont 
lo bloom so freely with the lady’s care, 
4 Already miss her touch. That ivy-vine 
} Has grown a yard since it was tied, and needs 
A training hand.’’’—Pp. 258,259. 


The fiend mocks at her casket, her wardrobe, her slippers, &c., in 
turn ; but we can only make room for one passage more: 


“This way! Let us take our stand 
Beside her bed. Not quite so beautiful 
To your fond eyes as when she was a bride, 
Though stilla lovely woman! Seems it strange 
That she is yours no longer ’—that her hand 


Is given to another—to the one 





For whom she has been waiting al! her life, 
And ready all her life? Your power is gone 
To punish rivals. There you stand and weep, 
But dare not lift a fluger, while with smiles 
And kindly welcome she extends her hands 


To greet her long-expected friend.’ ’'—Pp, 260, 261. 
Now, we ask, is it any wonder that “ Kathrina,” with all! its incon- 


gruities and defects, is much read? We propose this question most con- 
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fidently, although, in our hurried glance at the poem, we have not been 
able even to allude to scenes and descriptions which would have been suffi- 
cient, by themselves, to recommend the poem to a large class of readers, 


Opportunity. A Novel. By Anne Monovre Crane, author of * Emily 

Chester.” Pp. 336. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 

WE regret to think that Mr. James T. Fields is not well—that, at best, 
he must be labouring under an affection of the eyes. This is the only 
theory upon which we can account for the appearance of the imprint of 
his house on certain recent books, among which we must include that now 
before us. Books bearing his fiat have been respectable literary efforts 
in the worst of times; they have been at least readable, because he pos- 
sesses not only a good understanding, but a cultivated, discriminating 
taste—nay, literary ability of a high order, as some of his poetical eifusions 
quite charmingly prove. 

We may be mistaken, but we cannot help thinking that ‘ Op- 
portunity ” has been “passed upon” by one whose own opportun- 
ities have been somewhat neglected. It is all the more pain- 
tul to us to say so, we can assure all concerned, because it seems to be 
the production of a lady ; but there is really nothing in it that is of any 
conceivable use. The first paragraph of it is highly characteristic, 
though much better than an average specimen; here it is: “* The hills 
and vales of pleasant Maryland,’ quoth a correspondent of the London 
Times. And we, to whom those hills and vales are home, respond amen 
devoutly.” The quotation and the piece of information that accompanies 
it are equally important; certainly they are as much so as any to which 
we are treated afterwards. If the first paragraph has not much pith or 
point, it is at least not so turgid—it does not do so much violence to lan- 
guage or te common sense, as almost every other paragraph does toa 
greater or less extent. 

None will accuse us, we trust, of prejudice against Southern 
authors, male or female; it is much more our disposition, and 
always has been, to remove such feeling from al] who entertained it, 
We think we indulge in no exaggeration when we say that there are 
five hundred young ladies in the South—anaay, almost in “* pleasant Mary- 
land” alone—who could have written a much better book than this. 
We mean no disparagement of the ladies of any other part ot the coun- 
try, or of the world, when we remark, as the result of our observation 
and experience, that if the Southern ladies do nut write as many books 
as others in proportion to their number, it is not because they are defi- 
cient in intellect or talent, but because they are more domestic in their 
habits and feelings; because instead of courting fame or notoriety, they 
shrink instinctively from it. 

But, regarded in any light, the performance now before us 
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is no fair specimen of the productions of Southern ladies; so well 
convinced are we otf this, that did not “Opportunity” come to 
our table from one of the most honourable publishing houses in Americ: 
we could hardly have helped considering it a burlesque gotien up by 
suine Radical fanatic who attired himself in crinoline and fixed his habi- 
tation in “pleasant Maryland” for the occasion, Even as the case stands, 
we are by no means sure of the sex of the author, especially when we 
remember that there are certain members of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
whose style it recalls very forcibly; and who, we fear, would not scruple 
to fist their productions or some of the good-natured junior partners of 
Mr. Fields, as those of female geniuses. 

But let us see what the style is; fur what the story is, or means, we 
really cannot tell, although we have tried pretty hard to discover and 
follow its thread, After wading through two chapters of introductions 
to some children, their papas, mammas, &c., we are ullowed to see the 
University of Virginia, as well as we can do so, through a pretty thick 
fog. Chapter IIl. opens as follows: “It had long been decided that, 
when the education of the boys was sufficiently advanced, they should go 
tu the University of Virginia to complete it.” This atfords an opportunity 
of indulging in some very fine writing. Douglas, we are told, was 
uwtully concerned at “how greatly his father and Rosy would miss him, 
added to the physical cli ging to long-accustomed scenes and faces char- 
acteristic of strong, tenacious natures.” (P.38.) This physical clinging 
to scenes und faces may probably be ranked among the modern improve- 
ments in novel-writing. 

It was Cassie Hall, and not Rosy, that was, ‘of course,” to 
have missed Grahame. That the latter, too, was in a sad plight, 
will be sutliciently understood from the fact that he nad a certain 
* problem” about Cassie ““which made both heart and head ache to 
solve.” (ib.) Nothing serious happened, however, for we are intormed, 
in the next sentence, that “he ended characteristically by surrender- 
ing Aimself and his will to the current of outside circumstances.” 
This is followed by very instructive remarks on University «life, 
which show, among other things, how all the students don’t “ get on” 
with each other. Of Grahame, we are told that, “ Inferior as he was to 
nearly a!l the elder ones in knowledge, he was greatly their elder and 
superior in taste.” (P. 40.) What may be meant here by knowledge 
and taste, respectively, we cannot pretend to understand. But our 
author continues: “Their rough, immature ways and opinions annoyed 
and disgusted him.” His “ways” were, of course, not * immature,” 
nor were his ** opinions rough ;” but we may thank the beloved girl at 


home for this, at least in part, for we are informed a little further on 


that, *“ For six months Grahame sorrowed, and really pined in mind and 
body for the brightness of the fair Cassie.” (P. 43.) 
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We hope it is not usual for the students of the University 
of Virginia to pine in mind and body at the same time for the 
brightness of their Dulcianas. Be this as it may, it seems that 
the thing agreed very well with Grahame Ferguson, for, in a short 
time, his fellow students “waked up to the fact” that he had be- 
come a smart fellow; and theu they ‘instantly pardoned all early feel- 
ings and disagreeabilities, recognizing what they thought inherent faults 
as mere chrysalisism, ouly serving to guarantee the genuineness of the 
present buttertly state.” (P. 48.) Doves not this show that his fellow- 
students must have been nearly as clever as himself? but it may also re- 
mind one cf a little hint given by Boileau, that even fine-svunding, big 
words, had better be used with sume economy : 


** Tout ce qu'on dit de trop est Jade et rebutant.?’* 

Our author describes her ladies pretty much the same as she does her 
gentlemen, the chief difference being that she is not quite so enthusiastic 
in her praise of the former. Thus, for example, in portraying Henrietta 
Dangertield, she says: ‘ Figure large and overgrown, ungracetul from 
immaturity, though not from positive defect.” (P. 88.) Doubtless her 
bosom was not so handsomely developed as that of a more mature lady 
who was not so “ large and overgrown” in other respects, and yet, for 
aught we know, it may have been the bosoin itself that was overgrown, 
or, perhaps, the lady’s hair, Be this as it may, we are infurmed, in the 
next page, how no two cvuld agree as to the shade of her eyes, “ either in 
her present chrysadis state, or in her developed womanhood. My own opin- 
ion is,” continues our author, “* that their seemingly achromatic brilliancy 
possessed all tints,” &c. (P. 89.) 

Harvey Lirney, whom we may regard as the heroine, has 
also a rather curious “ woman's pature,” both before and after 
its “development,” When her lover addresses her in his ‘mag- 
nificently veliement way ” (p. 90), she looks ** up .t him with perplered 
astonishuent dawning in her tuce.” (P. 91.) At another time he ap- 
proaches her in a state“ which was outcardly deference aud inwardly 
nei bousness.” (P. 143.) Although he did not * accentuate the claim his 
presence made upon her attention,” she * turned slightly towards him, it 
almost seemed magnetically drawn.” (lb.) Of course he was “ abso- 
lutely dazzled.” “The glad ligut, which was unconsciously welling up 
from the unfathomable depths of her eyes, had floated over her whole 
cvuntenance, covering it with such a radiance that it seemed to look out 
at him from a golden mist. In that following second Grahame Ferguson 
reached and fulfilled his uttermost capacity fur life and happiness.” (P. 
143.) 

The latter expression we regard as the modern way of saying that 


* L’ Art Poetique, chant 1. 
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he pressed the lady’s lips; perlaps we are mistaken, however. At all 
events it seems that, leaving him in his “ divine delirium,” Harvey passed 
him and went out by the nearest door, drawing from him his preter- 
natural vitality as suddenly as she had endowed him with it.” (lb.) We 
confess that we begin to feel that it would require us to be “endowed” 
with “ preternatural vitality” to accompany our author any farther, and, 
therefore, beg leave to content ourselves with allowing others to discover 
what * Opportunity ” means. 


1. Opposite Neighbors; or, the Two Lives and their End. 16mo, pp. 
400. 2. The Orphins of Glen Elier. l6mo. pp. 232. 3 tasting 
Jor the Morning. 16mo, pp. 230. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union, 

We have examined these three volunes with as much attention as if 
they were intended for the most learned and thoughtful of our readers, 
because we think that no books exercise a more enduring intluence for 
good or evil, than those put into the hands of children, or into those of 
the large class of adults who, for want of proper education, are but chil- 
dren in intellect and understanding, no matter how mature in years, 
These now before us are designed for the young and the poor—for the 
working man and woman, as well as for boys and girls; and it affords us 
sincere pleasure Lo tind that they are well calculated for their double 
purpose. None of them is sectarian in any objectionable sense. In 
accurdauce with the avowed object of the Society that issues them, each 
is such that all Ciristian sects may unite in reading them, and protiting 
by their teachings. 

It is because the publications of the Protestant Episcopal Sunday 
School Union are generally distinguished by the same characteristics, that 
we have tuken pleasure in recomending them from time to time; and our 
readers will remember that we never recominend books that are offensive 
to any Cliristian sect; our impression of such being that they do more 
harm than good; that no one is converted by ridicule or abuse of the 
religion in which he has been brought up, aud perhaps his ancestors 
before him for generations, 

The * Opposite Neighbors” is one of the best religious stories we 
have ever read. [t shows very successfully, both by precept and exam- 
ple, how even our servant-maids may bring credit or disgrace on themselves 
according as they are industrious or indolent, modest or vain, fond of 
attending to their business and pleasing their mistresses, or of nig! t. 
walking and bad company. But this is not the ouly important lesson 
which it teaches; it also illustrates, in a very striking manner, the differ- 
ence between being a house-servant or a shop-girl; and it must be ad- 
mitted that newhere in the world is this lesson more necessary than in 


this country. Everyone is aware of the misery which thousands of young 
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women suffer in all our large cities, sewing, or working in factories for a 
mere pittance, rather than incur the disgrace, as they think, of being 
servants, 

In this book Letty represents the industrious, faithful, obedient ser- 
vant-inaid, of whom, in return for those good qualities, her mistress is 
almost as careful as she is of her own daughter. Upon the other hand, 
her cousin Agnes disdains to be a servant, but works in a shop, where 
she soon learns other vices, as well as foolish pride and vanity. Letty 
receives the attentions of one who is industrious like herself; Agnes 
depends more on show and flourish than on industry in choosing her 
husband. Both get married in due time; bat while Letty’: husband 
rises from the position of a poor house-carpenter in a country village to 
that of a respectable architect, the husband of Agnes becomes a gambler, 
and beats his wife, who, if possible, is still more degraded than he. The 
child of the latter is murdered by its parents. Svon after the mother 
dies by disease, brought on by her own reckless conduct, and the bad 
treatment of her husband, the once despised servant-maid taking charge 
of her two surviving children. The story is well told, and possesses 
much dramatic interest. If every poor girl, who has to choose between 
becoming a house-servant and a shop or factory girl, could be induced to 
read it, we think the author would have reason to congratulate himself 
on the good he has done. 

* The Orphans of Glen Elden” belongs to a different class. It is in- 
tended chiefly for children, and yet there are none so old or wise but 
they may profit more or less by its unpretending lessons. The scene 
of the story is laid in Scotland, and it illustrates some of the best 
traits in Scottish character, Several of the characters are more skilfully 
portrayed than those we find in many fashionable novels of high pre- 
tensiens. This is true, for example, of Mr. Butler, the schoolmaster, also 
of Mrs. Blair, and of Archie and Lilias. The scene in which the good 
old pedagogue appears at the residence of Mrs, Blair, and requests as a 
favour that young Archie may be permitted to remain with him during 
the long nights of winter, finally making certain revelations which prove 
his gratitude and kindness, is replete with interest. (125 et seq.) 

“Waiting for the Morniag,” is of a lighter character. It contains 
scenes that will amuse the little ones, while they give them salutary 
impressions not likely to be forgotten soon. There is no one so grave 
but that he has sometimes to smile at the conversations of half-grown 
children, especially at some of their questions and answers. Very good 
specimens of these juvenile discussions are to be found in this tiny vol- 
ume—specitnens, which we confess have amused ourselves not a little; 
and, accordingly, we do not hesitate to recommend it with the other two 
which accompany it. 
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TRAVELS. 

The Land of Thor. By J. Ross Browne. Author of “ Yusef.” “ Cru- 
soe’s Island.” “ An American Family in Germany.” &c. Tllustrated 
by the Author. 12mo, pp. 542. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1867. 

WE regard it as an encouraging sign of the times that the Messrs. 
Harper are resuming the publication of that thoughtfal and substan- 
tial class of works which, in times past, had given them so just aclaim to 
the gratitude of the American people. It is but simple justice to them 
to admit that, for a long series of years, they continued to publish the 
best works in every department of literature, science, and the arts. 
When the great civil war commenced they substituted a lighter class of 
publications, though still giving us an occasional standard work. We sin- 
cerely regretted the change, and made some criticisms on certain of 
their new issues: but even these we regarded as inferior only to those 
which had come previously from the same press: so that in the worst 
times we have had less fault to find with the Harpers’ books than with 
any others in the same department published in this country. Accord- 
ingly, our readers will do us the justice to remember that, while no pub- 
lishers in this country have published more in our time, none have been 
less criticised by us. We now congratulate the public on their resumption 
of the old, substantial, and invigorating publications ; nor do we conceive 
that any one has a right to complain if the “light literature” continues 
to be furnished for the use of that numerous class who, if they had 
not this, would feed on a much less wholesome article. 

We do not, however, regard the work now before us as a fair speci - 
men of the solid class of works to which we have been alluding; at the 
same time it is an interesting and instructive book: we have never found 
grave fault, and never will, with any work of equal merit, no matter 
who is its author or publisher. Mr. Ross Browne is a very agreeable 
travelling companion; we remember no recent writer who has the fac- 
ulty, in so high a degree, of leading one into so many distant countries, 
and keeping his curiosity on the alert all the time, without tiring him, 
To this observation we need hardly add that he is remarkably free from 
affectation; if he makes any attempt to impose on our credulity by re- 
lating wonderful things that never happened, he has taken good care that 
we cannot see it. 

Yet there are wonders enough in his book. Nor does he 
interest us merely when telling us strange things, or describing 
foreign scenes that we can never witness. He intersperses his stirring 
incidents and ‘* hairbreadth *scapes *> with some quiet touches of 


humour, which would almost sufficiently account, by themselves, for the 
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attractiveness of the book. An illustration of this characteristic may 
be found in almost any chapter we turn to. But, before giving any 
specimen, it is proper to remark, in general terms, that the title of the 
book is quite appropriate, since it takes us into all places of interest in 
Russia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, the Faroe Islands, 
&c., and gives us a very pleasant insight into the manners, customs, and 
curiosities of each. 

But, in alluding a moment ago to the author’s quiet way of investing with 
interest scenes which one may witness without ever leaving our own 
shores, we happened to have our eye on one of those paves in which he 
gives us an account of his voyage to Christiania; and we think we can- 
not give our readers a more correct idea of his style than by snatching 
the following fragment from this chapter : 


‘*The weather was thick, and nothing was to be seen in any direction but 
a rough chopping sea and flakes of drifting fog. A few doleful-looking tourists 
were searching for the land through their opera-glasses. They appeared to 
be sorry that they ever undertook such a stormy and perilous voyage, and evi- 
dently had misgivings that they might never again see their native country. 
Some of them peeped over the bulwarks from time to time, with a faint hope, 
perhaps, of seeing something new in that direction ; but from the singular 
noises they made, and the convulsive motions of their bodies, I had reason to 
suspect they were heaving some very heavy sighs at their forlorn fate. The 
writers were continually running about with cups of coffee, which served to for- 
tify the stomachs of these hardy adventurers against sea-sickness. I may here 
mention as a curious fact that in all my travels T have rarely met a sea-going 
gentleman who could be induced to acknowledge that he suffered the least in- 
convenience from the motion of the vessel. A headache, a fit of indigestion, 
the remains of a recent attack of gout, a long-standing rheumatism, a bilious 
colic to which he had been subject for years, a sudden and unaccountable shock 
of vertigo, a disorganized condition of the liver —something, in short, entirely 
foreign to the known and recognized laws of motion, disturbed his equilibrium, 
but rarely an out-and-out cise of sea-sickness. That is a weakness of human 
nature fortunately confined to the ladies. Indeed, I don't know what the gen- 
tler sex would do if it were not for the kindness of Providence in exempting 
the ruder portion of humanity from this unpleasant accompaniment of sea-life, 
only it unfortunately happens that the gentlemen are usually afflicted with some 
other dire and disabling visitation about the same time.’’—Pp. 293, 294. 


Several of the author’s descriptions have a startling graphicalness which 
sometimes reminds one of Volney. This is true, to some extent, of the 


following passage, taken from his impressions of St. Petersburg: 


‘* A vague sense of loneliness impresses the traveler from a distant land—as 
if in his pilgrimage though foreign climes he had at length wondered into the 
midst of a strange and peculiar civilization—a boundless desert of wild-looking 
streets, a waste of colossal palaces, of gilded churches and glistening waters, all 
perpetually dwindling away before him in the infinity of space. He sees a peo- 
ple strange and unfamiliar in costume and expression ; fierce, stern-looking 
officers, rigid in features, closely shaved, and dressed in glittering uniforms ; 
grave, long-bearded priests, with square-topped black turbans, their flowing 
black drapery trailing in the dust; pale women richly and elegantly dressed, 
gliding unattended through mazes of the crowd ; rough, half-savage serfs, in 
dirty pink shirts, loose trowsers, and big boots, bowing down before the shrines 
on the bridges and public places ; the drosky drivers, with their long beards, 
small bell-shaped hats, long blue coats, and fire-bucket boots, lying half-asleep 
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upon their rusty little vehicles awaiting a customer, or dashing away at a head- 
long pace over the rough cobble-paved streets, and so on of every class and kind. 
The traveler wanders about from place to place, gazing into the strange faces he 
meets, till the sense of loneliness becomes oppressive. An invisible but impassable 
barrier seems to stand between him and the moving multitude. He hears lan- 
guages that fall without a meaning upon his ear ; wonders at the soft inflections 
of the voices; vainly seeks some familiar look or word ; thinks it strange that 
he alone should be cut off from all communion with the souls of men around 
him ; and then wonders if they have souls like other people, and why there 1s 
no kindred expression in their faces—no visible consciousness of common hu- 
manity.’’—Pp. 12, 13. 

We should be glad to reproduce Mr. Ross Browne's description of the 
celebrated Winter Palace of the Czar, for it is very vivid and interesting ; 
but we prefer giving extracts or subjects which have been partly neglect- 
ed by geographers and historians, as well as by travellers. It is true 
that this cannot be said of the Kremlin, and yet the picture we have of 
it in the volume before us is so vivid, and it dispels so many mistaken 
notions relative to that famous pile, that we feel constrained to make 
room for at least a fragment : 


‘The Kremlin, as it now stands, is a large collection of palaces, public 
buildings, and churches, situated on the crown of a high bank or eminence on 
the left side of the Moskwa River, nearly in the centre of the city. It is sur- 
rounded by a high embattled wall, forming something of a triangle. about a 
mile in circumference, through which are several massive gateways. This wall 
is very strongly constructed of stone, and is about twenty-five or thirty feet in 
height. It forms many irregular sub-angles, and is diversifiedin effect by num- 
erous towers, with green pyramidal roofs; abutments and buttresses; and a 
series of guard-houses at intervals along the top. The general color is white, 
making rather a striking contrast with the green-roofed towers, and the gilded 
domes and many-colored cupolas of the interior churches. Outside of this 
wall, on the upper side of the main angle, are some very pleasant gardens, 
handsomely laid out. with fine shady walks, in which many of the citizens 
spend their summer evenings, strolling about, enjoying the fresh air. Other 
parts of the exterior spaces are devoted to drosky stands, markets, and large 
vacant places for public gatherings on festa days and great occasions of military 
display. From every point streets diverge irregularly, winding outward till 
they intersect the inner and outer boulevards. These boulevards are large cir- 
cular thoroughfares, crossing the Moskwa River above and below. They are 
well planted with trees, and have spacious sidewalks on each side ; but, unlike 
the boulevards of Paris, are only dotted at irregular intervals with houses. To 
the eastward lies the Kitai Gorod, or Chinese City, and to the westward the 
Beloi Gorod, or White City. 

‘* Isolated in a great measure from the various quarters of the city, Russian 
and Tartaric, by the gardens, the large open spaces, the markets and the river, 
the Kremlin looms up high over all in solitary grandeur—a mass of churches, 
palaces and fortifications, surmounted by the tower of Ivan Veliki, which stands 
out in bold octagonal relief against the one with its numerous bells swung in the 
openings of the different stages, thundering forth the hours of the day, or toll- 
ing a grand chorus to the chanting of innumerable priests in the churches be- 
low. Approaching the Spass Vorota, or gate of the Redeemer, through which 
none can enter save with uncovered heads—such is the veneration in which this 
Holy Gate is held by all classes—we witness a strange and impressive spectacle 
Over this wonderful gate, incased in a frame covered with glass, stands the 
holiest of all the pictured relics of this sacred place, a painted figure of the 
Savior, emblazoned with gilding, and with a lamp swung in front, which burns 
night and day, as it has burnt since the days of Ivan the Terrible. Before 
this sacred image all true believers bow down and worship. While the great 
bells of the tower are booming out their grand and solemn strains, it is a pro- 
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foundly impressive spectacle to witness the crowds that gather before this holy 
shrine, and bend themselves to the earth—the rich and poor, the decorated 
noble and the ragged beggar —all alike glowing with an all-pervading zeal; no 
a about it, but an intense, eager, almost frantic devotion.’’—Pp, 187, 
38, 139. 


Our author describes the manners and customs of the Russians in a 


manner at once humourous and trathful. The following passage will 
serve as a specimen: 


“A common thing in the streets of Moscow is to see a couple of sturdy beg- 
gars, uncouth as grizzly bears, meet and stop before each other with the utmost 
and most punctilious gravity. Beggar number one takes his greasy cap from 
his head slowly and deliberately, gives it a graceful sweep through the air, and, 
with a most courtly obeisance, exhibits the matted tuft. or the bald spot on the 
top of his head, to his ragged friend. Beggar number two responds in a similar 
courteous style, neither uttering a word. Each then gravely replaces his cap, 
touches the brim of it once or twice by way of representing a few extra bows, 
and passes on his way with an expression of profound dignity, utterly uncon- 
scious of the grotesque effect of all this ceremony to a stranger. I have seen 
the most vagubond-looking istrovoschik, or drosky-drivers, jump out of their 
drosky and perform similar courtesies toward each other ; and where men of 
this craft are given to politeness, one may rest assured that it must be a na- 


tional characteristic.’’ Pp. 156, 157. 


But our space is becoming exhausted. We find we cannot accompany 
our author into Sweden, Norway, Iceland, or any other part of the great 
Land of Thor. Yet we must give one extract more; this we do for the 
benefit of the ladies, though we fear it will hardly reach those who need 
most to be benefitted : 


‘*T must say that of all the customs prevailing in the different parts of Eu- 
rope, not excepting the most civilized states of Germany, this one of making 
the women do all the heavy work strikes me as the nearest approximation to 
the perfection of domestic discipline. The Diggers of California and the Kaffres 
of Africa understand this thing exactly, and no man of any spirit belonging to 
those tribes would any more think of performing the drudgery which he imposes 
upon his wife and daughters than a German or Norwegian. What is the use of 
having wives and children if they don’t relieve us of our heavy work? In that 
respect we Americans are very much behind the times. We pay such absurd 
devotion to the weakness of women that they rule us with a despotism unknown 
in any other country. Their smiles are threats, and their tears are despotie 
manifestoes, against which the bravest of us dare not rebel. It is absolutely 
horrible to think of the condition of servitude in which we are placed by the 
extraordinary powers vested in, and so relentlessly exercised by, the women of 
America. I, for one, am in favor of a revival of the old laws of Nuremberg, 
by which female tyranny was punished. By a decree of the famous Council of 
Eight, any woman convicted of beating her husband, or otherwise maltreating 
him, was forced to wear a dragon's head for the period of three days; and if 
she did not, at the expiration of that date, ask his pardon, she was compelled 
to undergo a regimen of bread and witer for the space of three weeks, or until 
effectually reduced to submission.’’—Pp. 361, 362 


There are many other little customs styly alluded to by our author, 
which our readers will have to discover for themselves. In short, we 
cannot remember a book, at the present moment, which we could recom- 


mend in preference to this for the long, cold evenings now upon us, 
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Mr. Ross Browne is quite an artist as well as an author. His pictorial 
illustrations exhibit a good deal of humour, and contribute not a little to 
enhance the interest of the reader in the scenes and interests described 
in the letter-press, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Letters of Madame Swetchine. By Count pg Fatriovx, of the 
French Academy. Translated by H. W. Preston. 16mo, pp. 369. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1867. 

Our Catholic readers, at least, will be much pleased with this volume ; 
but it is sufficiently interesting, altogether independently of its religious 
character, to repay the perusal of all who can appreciate the intellectual 
efforts of a highly gifted and cultivated woman. That the lady was born 
in Mescow, and has descended from an ancient Muscovite family, rather 
enhance the interest that attaches to her story. She was educated in 
the faith of the Greek Church, as her ancestors had been for generations. 
She read much; studied several languages; had always the benefit of the 
society of the learned and thoughtful ; she corresponded with distinguished 
men and women in all parts of Europe; and the chief use she made of 
ail these opportunities was to learn from them that the Catholic Church 
is nearer to heaven than the Greek Church. And we think there are 
not many Protestants who will deny this, however superior they may 
think their own religion. 

Mr. Rounseville Alger furnishes a preface to this book, which is the 
most sensible piece of writing we have ever seen from his hand. “ It 
may seem strange,” he says, “ that a work so eminently Catholic in its 
quality as this biography should be introduced to a Protestant people by 
a Protestant translator and Protestant publishers, But, on further con- 
sideration, will not this be found especially fit and serviceable? In this 
country a traditional antipathy, or bigoted repugnance to the Catholic 
Church prevails in an unjustifiable extreme. Whatever is repulsive in 
the Catholic dogmas or rule is fastened on with unwarrantable acrimony 
and exclusiveness. The interests alike of justice and of good feeling 
demand that the attention of Protestants shall, at least occasionally, be 
given to the best ingredients and workings of the Catholic system.” 

We need hardly say that we fully concur in all this, for our 
readers are aware that it is the spirit in which we have always written. 
Mr. Alger may add, in his next edition, if he please, that a Protestant 
reviewer has been quite as willing as either Protestant translator or 
Protestant publisher to introduce the book. It isnot alone in our own 
journal that we have been trying to remove this “ traditional antipathy 
or bigoted repugnance ;” we had writtenin the same spirit in other peri- 
odicals before we had issued a number of the ‘“t National Quarterly Re- 
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view ;” 
count of that spirit.* 

Whether we have had any success in our efforts our readers can best 


and done so at the risk of having our articles rejected on ac- 


judge; although we may be permitted to think ourselves that we have 
contributed something to so desirable an end; but were it otherwise, we 
should consider it an honour to have made the attempt to do justice to 
an institution, which, for nearly eighteen hundred years, has not ceased 
for a single day to improve the condition of the human race intellectually, 
and morally, as well as religiously. 

But, as we have already remarked, the volume before us is not inter- 
esting merely as the life of a highly gifted lady, who is already regarded 
almost as a saint by a class whose opinions must be respected; the 
insight which: it gives into the political, social, moral, and religious con- 
dition of the Russian empire would have given it a strong claim on our 
attention by itself. 


Bench and Bar ; A complete Digest of the Wit, Humour, Asperities, and 
Amenities of the Law. By L. Bieztow, Counsellor at Law; with 
Portraits and [llustrations. 12mo, pp. 364. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1867. 


A very entertaining and agreeable volume. It is not alone those 
that are interested in the law who will find it attractive ; it will prove 
so to all capable of relishing wit and humour, knowledge and wisdom, 
for it presents us characteristic sketches of the most eminent jurists 
and advocates of England, Ireland, and Scotland, as well as of the United 
States. 

For these we are bound to thank the compiler; but he would have had 
amuch stronger claim on the thoughtful portion of the public had he 
omitted in his walhalla at least a score of persons whom he has rather 
unceremoniously thrust into company for which neither nature nor edu- 
cation has qualified them. Sometimes it may be profitable, in « certain 
restricted sense, to attempt to elevate pygmies to the stature of giants, 
for the former are apt to estimate it at a high figure, even when they 
are forced to regard it as an utter failure. 

It is true that the reader need take no notice of the small fry, but 
regard their part of the work as so much waste, and it must be admitted, 
that the remainder is worth the full price of the book. No one receiving 
for his money the four chapters bearing the following titles, respectively, 
would have any reason to grumble, viz.: Anecdotes of the Lord Chan- 
cellors of England; Ancedotes of celebrated British Barristers ; the Chief 
Justice of the United States; Ancedotes of distinguished Advocates of the 


* Asan instance see article entitled ** Ireland Past and Present,’ in the ‘“‘ North American 
Review” for January, 1858. 
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United States. We do not say that there is no extraneous or irrelevant 
matter in these; for this would not be correct, but there is quite suffi- 
cient of the precious metal to reconcile us to the alloy, the same as we 
should have no objection to have a little heath and sand thrown in 
when we buy a fertile farm, that is equally well adapted for tillage and 
pasturage. 

But would it not have been somewhat more proper to have placed 
the portrait of Webster, Clay, or Marshall, in the post of honour, 
than that of Salmon P. Chase? We have certainly no dislike to the 
latter gentleman, but we cannot see why one ef the most inferior lawyers 
or jurists, mentioned in the whole book, should occupy the vestibule» 
the walhalla with a head, nose, and ears, at least twice as large as thos 
of any of the parties occupying the comparatively obscure inside niches, 
In our opinion there are many members, both of our bench and bar, who 
would have made a much more respectable - frontispiece.” Lest we might 
be mistaken in this opinion, we have turned to the sketch of Mr. Chase, 
beginning at page 128. The most important fact presented to us here is 
one with which we had already been acquainted, namely, that, having 
been tired manufacturing greenbacks, he accepted the office of Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, which, of course, was a very patriotic act. We are 
told nothing of those great forensic efforts which one would naturally 
expect from a person placed in so prominent a position; we have no 
illustration of his wit or humour, but, apparently, by way of making up 
for this, we are presented with more than a page descriptive of the sup- 
posed wit, or huamour—for we cannot tell which—of his father (* Squire 
Chase”); and, with this piece of paternal cleverness, the “ notice” of 
Judge Chase closes. 

But now comes the pleasant part of our duty, that of pointing out as 
fine specimens of intellectual sallies of various kinds as are anywhere to 
be found. Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and Randolph are presented to us in 
turn, as well as the great chancellors and famous barristers of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, each being allowed to illustrate his own character 
to a greater or less extent ; and in order to see how his favourite jurist, 
advocate, or orator stands in the new pantheon, the reader has only to 
turn to a well digested and copious alphabetical index at the end of the 
volume, which will introduce him much more promptly than we could 
pretend to do here. 


Les Navigations Frangaises et la Revolution Maritimedu XIVe au XVIle 
Siecle, dap: és les documents inédita tirés de France, d Angle ferre, 
d Expagne, et d'Italie. Par Pirrre Mareuy. 12mo, p.443. Paris: 
Librairie Tross, 1867. 
Tus is a very valuable contribution to the history of maritime dis- 
covery on this continent. M. Tross has devoted more attention to this 
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important department than any other publisher or editor in Europe or 
America; and, accordingly, we have done ourselves the pleasure, from 
time to time, of inviting the attention of our readers to several of his 
publications relative to the discovery, colonization, and colonial history 
of North America, especially of Canada. 

The leading topics treated in the present volame are the history of 
the earlier French settlers; the ships of Normandy on the coast of Guinea 
prior to those of Portugal; the Indies in the fifteenth century, and 
French influence on Christopher Columbus; the voyage of Captain de 
Gonnaille, and the pretensions of the Normans to the discovery of 
Australia in the reign of Louis XII.; the road to China, and the pilots 
of John Ango; hydrography of a discoverer of Canada, and the pilots of 
Pantagruel, &c., &c. 

All these subjects are treated with intelligence and ability, andin that 
lively, piquant style which is characteristic even of the most thought- 
fal and laborious French authors. For our own part we have been 
much interested inthe perusal of the work, and had it reached us in 
time, it would have afforded us pleasure to have reviewed it at length. 


The Life of the Rt. Hon. John Philpot Curran. By Tuomas Davis, M. 
R. 1. A., and a Memoir of the Life of the Rt. Hon. Henry Grattan. 
By D. O. Mappen, of the Inner Temple. With Addenda and Letter 


in reply to Lord Clare. 24mo, pp. 239. Boston: Patrick Dona- 
hoe. 1867. 


Tiere are few books of equal size so interesting and instructive as 
this, embracing as it does well-written, faithful biographies of two of 
Ireland’s greatest orators and patriots. The names of Grattan and Curran 
on the title-page constitute a strong recommendation by themselves, not 
only to the friends of Ireland, but to all admirers of genuine eloquence 
and stern, unwavering patriotism. 


EDUCATION, * 


Twenty-third Annual Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Uni- 
versi/y of Notre Dame, Indiana, for the year 1866-7. 
Ir is now more than two years since we had the pleasure of visiting 
this institution. The number of its students had then so much increased 


* In our next number we intend to exhibit the true character of certain text-books which 
are highly eulogized throughout the country by the ‘* drummers” of their manufacturers. In 
the meantime we would respectfully warn presidents of colleges, principals of acatemies, &c., 
against a class of geographies, atlases, grammars, ‘‘ physiologies,’’ &c., which have multiplied 
of late, 
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that it was found necessary to make a large addition to the buildings, and 
the new structure was nearly completed. In its present finished state, 
the edifice is one of the most beautiful and best adapted to its 
purpose of all the educational institutions in this country. Its situation 
is not surpassed by that of any college or seminary we have met in our 
travels westward, with, perhaps, the sole exception of St. Mary’s 
Academy, which is conducted by the Sisters of the same Order. The 
Academy has the advantage of being situated on the banks of the St. 
Joseph river; but, in every other respect, the two institutions, which 
are about a mile apart, have every advantage in common which soil, 
scenery, and facility of access, can afford. 

We can assure our readers that we indulge in no exaggeration, but 
state a simple fact, when we say that St. Mary’s Academy, especially, 
very much surprised us. Had we not seen it with some specimens of 
its good works, we could hardly have believed that an institution so far 
to the West, possessed so much genuine talent and superior culture, 
Certain it is, in a word,that no unprejadiced person could visit the two 
institutions without feeling that they reflect honour on their founder, 

It is now, we believe, a quarter of a century since the Very Rev. E. 
Sorin, Priest of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, came over from 
France, with a few Brothers of the same Order ; and the following year 
he commenced to erect the college buildings. To this day the good 
father has never relaxed his efforts in favour of raising the standard of 
male and female education in this country. Not only has he superintend- 
ed both the University and the Academy, for a long series of years, but 
he has been one of the most zealous and unwearied of the professors in the 
latter institution; and not content with these various labours, he com- 
menced the publication of a weekly journal entitled “‘The Ave Maria,” 
in the University, some three years ago, which is now taken to a greater 
or less extent in every Catholic congregation in the United States, East, 
as well as West. 

That a gentleman of this stamp—one combining superior learning, 
talent, and Christian zeal—should succeed in establishing a University 
worthy of the name, even so far westward as Indiana, will not seem 
strange on reflection. Indeed there is only one other provincial in 
America—one head of a Christian brotherhood whose mission is to 
teach—whom we would compare to the Very Rev. Father Sorin, 
The Rev. W. Corby, President of the University, worthily sustains 
the efforts of the provincial; and he is aided by a large corps of ac- 
complished professors, including Rev. Fathers and Rev. Brothers. 


Catalogue of Rutgers Female College for the year 1867-8. Being the 
Thirtieth Year of the Institution, and the First of the College, 
New York, 1867. 

Tue new Catalogue promises well, and we hope those who issue it will 
do well, for the object which it proposes isa noble one. We fully agree with 
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the President in his estimate of the importance of female education; and as 
long us we think he tries to carry into effect the principles by which he pro- 
fesses to be guided, it will afford us pleasure to make known to our 
readers, from time to time, the progress which he makes. This 
we can only do from common report and other circumstances in those 
instances in which the principals of sach institutions are in favour of 
secresy and averse to criticism; but as we have been politely and cor- 
dially invited to visit Rutgers Female College, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing for ourselves, and we have no reason to doubt that the 
result will be satisfactory. 

Nor need the students apprehend any disposition on our part 
to puzzle them with questions; it is our privilege to have visited 
a goodly number of male and female colleges, agreeably to the 
wishes of their presidents, chancellors, &c., and we trust we have never 
been harsh, or inconsiderate, to the students of either. It is no new fea- 
ture in our journal to devote careful attention to educational institutions ; 
we promised to do so in our first prospectus, issued eight years 
ago; nor shall we fail to act accordingly as long as we have charge of it. 
If some institutions have not been pleased with our criticisms and per- 
haps have fel¢ that they ought not, we think there are none acquainted 
with the facts who would not admit that they should rather have 
blamed their own incapacity, or negligence. Dr. Pierce seems fully 
determined to forward the canse of female education; and it is hardly 


necessary tu say that such a determination deserves to be eucouraged, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Exsquisse du departement musical de l Exposition universelle, par Went 
DE SreNiRELLE. Brochure, pp. 123. Paris. 

WE regret that this little work did not reach us in time, for it con- 
tains much that is interesting, especially to the ladies. It not only 
describes the peeuliarities of a large number of musical instruments, but 
it criticises, in several instances, the awards of the jury. The author is 
rather jealous of the glory of France, and is somewhat piqued at seeing 
foreigners carrying off the palm from her children, even in one instance out 
of twenty. But, assoon as he reaches the section appropriated to pianos, 
he seems to discard every arrogant feeling,and all at once becomes genial and 
appreciative. ‘ This, at least,” he says, after examining one of the instru- 
ments for which Steinway and Sons, of this city, were awarded the first 
gold medal, “fully deserves the honour conferred on its makers. It is 
really a wonderful piece of mechanism. M. Melinet is right; it is the 
best instrument in Paris ; probably the best in France.” (P. 21.) 
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Nor has he yet given full vent to his enthusiasm, but laying his hand, 
he says, on the beautiful article, he addresses his fair companion (for 
such we have a right to assume the lady who accompanied him is) 
in the language of the opening scene of Voltaire’s greatest tragedy : 


Je ne m’attendais pas, jeune et bell Taire, 
‘ Aux nouveaux seniimeyts que Ce licu vous inspire. 


, 

Then he passes on to other instruments, foreign and domestic, but 
has no more praise to bestow in this department; he tells his compan- 
ion, who agrees with him in every instance, that they had now better 
pass on to the department of the fine arts. Here he proves that le is a man 
of superior taste, and then devotes his attention to the specimens of the 
Catacombs of Rome, sent by Pius IX. 

Altogether, the brochure before us is well worthy of perusal; but of 
no foreign exhibitors in any department is the author so highly compli- 


mentary as he is of the Steinways; and we confess that we have called 


attention to his Zsguisse the more readily on this account, for we 
think those gentlemen eminently deserve all the honour that is conferred 


upon them at home and abroad. 


Glimpses of the Spirit Land. Addressex, Sonnets, and other Poems. By 
Samugt Il. Lroyp, Printed for Private Distribution. 8vo, pp. 151. 
New York, 1867. 

THERE are some very agreeable effusions in this volume. We could 
mention at least a dozen who consider themselves poets, and have pub- 
lished their productions to the world with considerable flourish, who 
could not equal many of the morceauz thus modestly introduced to his 
friends by Mr. Lloyd. Indeed, some of the “ Glimpses” possess genuine 
merit. Nor is the “Spirit Land,” thus pleasingly described, that of the 
table-turners or ghost-seers, but a much more poetical and classic region. 

Some of the sonnets are really very pretty; the volume also contains 
some plaintive ballads which many a young lady would like to transfer 
to her album. We do not feel at liberty to give specimens, as the work 
has been printed only for private circulation; but we would advise the 
author to make some additions to the good things, and place them in the 
hands of the Harpers or Ticknor & Fields. 


Prayers of the Ages. Compiled by Caroutne S. Wairmarsn. 16mo, 


pp. 335. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1868. 


Tue most liberal and cosmopolitan in his religious views will find suffi- 
cient variety in the prayers contained in this volume. We cannot recall a 
single system of religion, ancient or modern, which is not represented in it. 
Ancient Greeks, Romans, Hindoos, and Persians, as well as Catholics and 


Protestants, contribute noble aspirations and appeals to it; although its 
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Christian prayers are by far the most numerous, and it is needless to add 
that they are the best. 

It is somewhat curious to find those of St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine, 
St. Bernard, &¢., side by side with those of Martin Luther, Theodore 
Parker, F. Martineau, &c.; not to mention the prayers of Plato, Epictetus, 
Euripides, Marcus Antonius, and Plutarch. The selection has certainly 
been well made; indeed, the compiler is entitled to the thanks of every 
enlightened mind for having furnished such interesting and instructive 
illustrations of the exalted ideas which the great and noble of all ages 
and countries have had of the Creator of the Universe. 


The Glories of the Virgin Mother and Channel of Divine Grace. From 
the Latin of St. Bernard. By a Catholic Priest. 24mo, pp. 172. 
Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1867. 

Tue Catholics regard this as one of their Satred Classics; and we 
think that the learning, eloquence, and piety with which every page of 
it is imbued, fully justify them in doing so. We think there is no intel- 
ligent Christian, let him belong to what sect he may, who does not revere 
St. Bernard as one of the noblest, though last in order of time, of the 
Fathers of the Church; and we have his most eloquent and most famous 
homilies in this tiny volume, faithfully rendered into excellent English, 


INSURANCE, 


Inaurance Publications, Good, Bad, and Indifferent, for the Quarter 
ending December 15, 1867. 

We have before us quite a curious pile—every variety of insurance 
literature, although the crude and thoughtless style greatly predominates 
in a material point of view. There is, perhaps, a slight diminution in 
the “ plastering” department. In general the eulogies on particular com- 
panies are not more than half the usual length; yet most of them have 
rather an ominous look—they are too suggestive of ‘ white-washing” 
operations, or of those fainting fits which eau de Cologne and certain 
other liquors are supposed to ward off, for at least a time. 

We perceive a large increase in the number of abusive circulars which 
Insurance companies benevolently issue against each other, lest they 
might get too proud, or too rich. There are nota few of these which 
deserve an appropriate corner in Barnum’s museum, as specimens of 
billingsgate, insurance morality, grammar, &c. It is not our intention, 
however, to enter into particulars in our present number; we do not 
wish to say disagreeable things, even of the quacks, so near Christmas. 
We prefer to hope that the prayers of the pious ones during the holidays 
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may reclaim them, especially as we see that they have recently got some 
doctors of divinity amongst them who have undertaken to instruct them 
in the art of beguiling the credulous of their money, in a way that is at 
once scientific and scriptural, 

As an illustration of the good done in this way, we beg leave to refer 
to a work “exclusively for Agents,” entitled “*The Agent’s Manual of 
Life Assurance.” This is certainly a curiosity; it was presented to us 
by a Life Insurance President, who is as fond of a joke as he is shrewd 


and progressive, and opposed to humbug. We cannot now occupy either 


our time or space with it; but we expect to derive considerable aid from 
it in interpreting the large pile of annual reports which we shall have 
to examine at the beginning of the new year. And now that Insurance 
companies are multiplying as they are—a dozen new ones springing into ex- 
istence almost every week—a pious guide of this kind, that is sure to tell us 
the trutl—showing that impudence is better than honesty—is indispens- 
able; without it we might run the risk of confounding the underwriter who 
is worthy of the name, with the quack and the swindler, especially as the 
latter are often very liberal to their “friends ;” and yet it must be confessed 
that it contains some passages which seem rather equivocal in their 
design. 

Next to the pugilistic exhibitions, to which we may refer more partic- 
ularly before we close, perhaps the mostimportant ‘event which has taken 
place in the Insurance world, since our last, is the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Life Insurance, which came off in this city at the beginning 
of November ; still we cannot help thinking that its importance was very 
slight—indeed, scarcely perceptible. This will not be difficult to be un- 
derstood when it is remembered that the principal speakers, or rather 
those who did nearly all the talking, were Mr. Morgan, of the North 
America Life, and Mr. Eadie, of the United States Life, the former gen- 
tleman occupying the chair. 

Of about a hundred life companies only seventeen were even nomi- 
nally represented; and of these seventeen the majority were such as the 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield; the Northwestern Mutual Lite, Milwaukee ; 
the Travelers’, Hartford; the Southern Life and Trust, Mobile, &e. The 
New England Mutual Life is included in the seventeen reported as repre- 
sented, but its only representative was Mr. Elizur Wright, “ consulting 
actuary,” a relation which the same gentleman occupies towards at least a 
dozen other companies, The President of the New England Mutual per- 
mitted himself to be elected President of the Chamber last year, by those 
who thought they could add to their own importance by inducing a gentle- 
man of his character and influence to accept that position. This year Mr, 
Stevens is reported “absent.’’ No doubt he was much better employed 
at home, yet he was unanimously re-elected for the next year. But 


whether he will often consent to witness the exhibition which the 
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Messrs. Morgan and Eadie make of themselves, while he can see much 
smarter butfoons without leaving Boston, remains to be seen. 

It is true, indeed, that some three or four of the companies, represent- 
ed by their principa! officers, are highly respectable. We mean the 
Connecticut Mutual, the National, the Charter Oak, and the Globe Mutual. 
Dr. Phelps, Mr. E, A. Jones, and Mr. Pliny Freeman, spoke to a greater 
or less extent, each making some good remarks. But with these exceptions 
all our principal undérwriters preferred to stay at home and mind their 
own business. We are not sutliciently acquainted with Dr. Phelps to 
know how far he is to be regarded as an authority. Mr. Freeman we know 
better, but we think his views, though very honest, are not quite so sound 
or so stable as those of his vld colleague of the New York Life, who, like 
the great American philosopher, his ancestor and namesake thinks that 
whatis everybody's business is nobody’s, and that itis better to work at 
home than to talk abroad. In proof of this he sometimes tells his 
friends that it was not by talk that old Franklin chained the lightning. 
Still it must be admitted that some very brilliant arguments were adduc- 
ed at the late meeting of the Chamber; thus, forexample, Mr. Eadie proved 
by our “ own poet—wholly our own, wholly American,” the old story, that 


“ Truth, crushed to earth, sball rise again,’ &c, 


It is somewhat remarkable that there was no representative from the 
Knickerbocker, the Equitable, the Mutual Benefit, the AStna, the Phoenix 
Mutual, the Manhattan, or the Continental. Perhaps the reason is that 
the officers of these conceived they had nothing to do with ‘ crushing 
truth to earth.” Doubtless they considered Morgan, Eadie, and Bat- 
terson much better acquainted with the process, It has occurred to 
us that possibly it is ignorance of this kind that is so mach deplored in 
Mr. Eadie’s very classical and grammatical report. *‘* Your committee,” 
quoth that important document, “have found, in their correspondence, 
that a more extended knowledge of life insurance is greatly needed in 
some States,’ &c. In our opinion there is a slight lack of such knowl- 
edge in the State of New York—nay, even in Wall street and Broadway. 
Nor can we pretend to wonder much at some additional information cen- 
tained in the same document, such, for instance, as that * legislators 
nsually well informed upon all the great questions of the day, view it (In- 
surance) much in the same light in which the business of rum-selling is 
ciewed, as a business to be severely taxed, or stringently liceused, if not 
avsolutely prohibited,” 

But why is this? Is it not because there are so many swindlers in 
the trade?—because there are so many who mnake great pretensions to 
integrity and truthfulness whose word is not worth tive cents? There 
are several insurers, three of whom belong to the Chamber, whose word 
we would not take ourselves for that amount, It is certainly very 
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hard that honest underwriters should be heavily taxed on account 
of the conduct of those who are dishonest ; but it is so in every business, 
in every profession. The wisest legislators have often to punish the 
honest man, in order that the thief may not escape justice. If there 
were no Insurance companies but such as we have enumerated above 
among the “absent,” then there would be no such restrictive laws in any 
intelligent State as those complained of in the report of the Chamber; 
nor should we ourselves have the trouble to put the public on its guard 
in every number of our journal, as we do, against the sharpers. How can 
a legislator, or any other intelligent person, entertain a good opinion of 
all Insurance companies, when he sees how many widows and orphans are 
swindled ; how many have to go to law before they can get a penny ; 
how many lose all they have paid for years, in spite of the verdicts 
of the courts, because the pretended insurers are found, on examination, 
to have no assets, no property? When, in addition to all this, one com- 
pany vilifies another, does all in its power to convey the impression 
that it is unworthy of confidence, in order to draw some additional 
money tu its own coffers; when efforts of this kind are made almost daily, 
who can blame the legislators for viewing those accusers and vilifiers 
‘‘in much the same light” as the rum-sellers ? 

We have an illustration of this now before us in one of the sheets of 
Batterson & Co., that representing the concern called Railway Passen- 
gers’ Assurance ('umpany, the title of the organ being * The Passenger.” 
This highly respectable and veracious publication contains nearly two 
columns of abuse of the Provident Life Insurance and Investment Com- 
pany of Cuicago ; the following morceau will serve as a specimen : 

‘*The advertising of its capital at One Million of Dollars is an act of tre ach- 
ery and bad faith toward the public, which it is very rapidly learning to appre- 
ciate. We believe the india-rubber attributes of the capital of the Provident are 
claimed to be possessed by that ot no other insurance company in the country 
It is expanded or compresse 1, extended or contracted to suit circumstance or 
convenience of time and place. Now, with a‘ slight of hand’’ operation on 
the part of the Prestidigitatur Holland, it appears ai $229,250.''® 

This is quite respectable compared to the general style of the Batter- 
son & Co. bullies. As ty its object, it is sufficient to say that the company 
thus abused has proved rather a formidable opponent, even in Connecti- 
cut, to the Batterson concerns. Fer our own part we have no personal 
knowledge of the Provident Life and Investment, but an intelligent Chi- 
cago correspondent, in whose veracity we have implicit faith, assures us 
that there is no company whose policy is mure reliable ; and his state- 


ment is substantially corroborated by nearly all the papers cf that city, 


including the Tribune, Times, Post, Republican, Zeitung, and Bankir 
including , | 
and Insurance Chronicle. Thus, in the ‘Chicago Times’ of the 12th 


inst., we find an cditorial in which it is remarked that ‘none stands 





* The Passenger for October. 
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higher in reputation, or exhibits greater evidences of prosperity than the 
Provident Life Insurance and Investment Company.” The ** Milwankee 
Daily Wisconsin,” whose opinion is quoted by the Times, is still more 
emphatic in its high estimate of the strength and integrity of the com- 
pany. 

But the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, functionaries by no means infallible at best, have found some fault with 
the Chicago company for reasons best known to themselves ; this afforded 
a “base of operations” for Batterson & Co., although some of their own 
characteristic tricks were condemned in the Insurance Reports 
of New York and Massachusetts, as we have shown in our last number, 
Although we have introduced the subject merely for illustration, to ex- 
plain, at least in part, why it is that legislators regard certain insurers as 
no better than rum-sellers, who must be restricted and heavily taxed, 
lest they might pound each other’s eyes out, we may remark, in passing, 
that we would rather take the word of the President or Secretary of the 
Provident for $500 than than of Batterson and his two ‘ Accident” 
companies for $5; and if any one wishes to know the reason, we think 
we can satisfy him on that point. 

Those who have not seen previous numbers of this journal might 
perhaps infer, from the above remarks, that we are opposed to any such 
institution as a Chamber of Life Insurance; far from this being the case, 
however, we were among the first to advocate the establishment of it. 
But the moment we saw that Morgan and Eadie were to be its high 
priests, we predicted its failure; we felt convinced that very few respect- 
able underwriters would consent to become the colleagues of these gen- 
tlemen. Nor did we doubt that Mr. Stevens would have begged to be 
excused, had he known them as well asothers. Precisely as we had 
told our reade:s, Morgan and Eadie have to lament that ‘‘the Chamber is 
not appreciated ;” that ‘some may contrive to stay out as they are now 
doing; that “ they will not plant themselves upon the firm rock of 
truth,” &e., &e.* 

But now the President “stays out ;” and we hope he will continue 
to do so—at least until others take the places of Morgan and Eadie; 
otherwise those who do not know him, might place the New England 
Mutual Life in the same category with the North America, the United 
Dtates, and the two “accidental” Batterson companies. 

In order to constitute a Chamber in whose voice the public would have 
some contidence, the class of officers we would place around Mr, 
Stevens are Mr. Franklin or Mr. Beers, of the New York Life; Mr. Ly- 
man, of the Knickerhocker ; Mr. Alexander or Mr. Hyde, of the Equitable; 
Mr. Grover, of the Mutual Benefit ; Mr. Enders, of the 4itna; Mr. Stokes 
or Mr. Wemple, of the Manhattan; Mr. Fessenden or Mr. Burns, of the 
Pheenix Mutual; Mr. Lawrence or Mr. Rogers, of the Continental. We 








* Vide reports in Insurance Organs 
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would certainly not exclude Messrs. Freeman, Phelps, Jones, and White.* 
We would only remind them of two nice French fables—one entitled, 
“Le Lion et le Lionceau;” the other, “ Le Singe et le Léopard "—and 
request that they read them carefully at their leisure. 

Nor must it be supposed that we would have no Accident insurers 
admitted into the new walhalla; most assuredly we would vote a com- 
fortable seat to Mr. Houpt, or Mr. Darlington of the North American 
Life and Accident, of Philadelphia, and to Mr. Holland of the much abused 
Provident Lifeand Investment; and, from general appearances, we think it 
would be perfectly safe to give a seat to Mr. Vail, of the Hartford Life 
and Accident, A Chamber composed of materials of this kind would, 
beyond all question, exercise a powerful influence, and if its members were 
still more intelligent and experienced than they are, or could be more 
honestly disposed, we should consider the veteran President of the 
New England Mutual Life as eminently qualified to preside over its deli- 
berations. 

We would not, however, leave Morgan, Eadie, and Batterson altogether 
alone. We would send them Dr. Peckham, of the Guardian, to make 
“purely mutual” pills for them; General Walker, of the Universal, to 


” 


aid them in manufacturing new “premium tables,” when other business is 


dull ; Colonel Curtiss, of the Washington, to lecture on the art of making 


carpenters, shoemakers, tailors, &c., take pay for their respective com- 
modities in assurance ; and the Rev. Mr. Dow, of the National Travelers’, 
to show the precise difference between an “ accidental” policy and a cash 
premium. A few more members might easily be added; but even these 
will constitute nearly as large an audience as that at the late annual 
meeting. 

Several of our fire and marine companies are suffering from atrophy of 
the heart, frequent fits of syncope, and various other distressing maladies, 
Some have, indeed, already succumbed; and there are others which it is 
feared cannot long survive them. It is a singular fact that there 
was not a single one, either of those recently demised, or those that 
still continue to suffer on which had not an unconquerable hatred to Quar- 
terly Reviews. The aversion of the Sun Mutual and the Metropolitan had 
almost become amonomania at the time their serip and other similar 


“assets” proved to be nothing better than soap bubbles. 

The Washington Marine, the Pacific Mutual, and the International 
have been wont to regard Reviewsin the same light; but we are not 
the less sorry, on this account, that the former has ceased to exist alto- 
gether, and that the two latter seem in a very precarious condition. It 


may be that the removal of Mr. Edwards from the Pacific may enable 





* There are two young underwriters—the brothers Halsey—one the Vice-lresident of the 
National, the other the Secretary of th» Manhattan, to whom we would also most cheerfully 
give seats, in turn, in the Reformed (Chamber, for, although young in years, they are almost 
veterans in experience and knowledge of Life losurance—facts which, we believe, are fully 
appreciated by their respective colleagues 
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that institution to eke out its existence a few years longer; but it is to 
be feared that he remained too long to render this probable. 

A sort of ante-mortem examination has been held on the Inter- 
national by the stockholders; one result of this has been the re- 
tirement of the President and Secretary and of the old board of di- 
rectors. A Mr. White, one of the new directors (stockholders), is 
now President, and the gentleman who, among the old officers, was 
distinguished only for his utter incapacity and imbecility, is Vice- 
President under the new auspices; that is, the very individual who, in 
our opinion, was, above all others, the chief cause of the misfortunes of 
the company, is now retained for its preservation! The late President 
and Secretary are gentlemen, and men of intelligence; but they were 
constantly thwarted by one who, if he was incapable «f anything better, 
could at jeast grumble and whine as well as any old lady we know. 

The companies which, upon the other hand, have never evinced any 
hatred to Quarterly Reviews, or any objection to free discussion, but, on 
the contrary, have been friendly to both, are.we are glad to say, still able to 
combat the dangers of seaand land. This is true, for example, of the Mer- 
cantile Mutual (Marine), the Security (Fire and Marine), the Washington 
(Fire and Inland), and we bope they will always continue the faithful 
and prompt protectors they have ever proved themselves to all who have 
preferred their policies to those of companies that have been in the 
habit of making a far greater display of their assets. 

As for Philadelphia companies, it is no wonder that they die off 
nearly as fast as they are “ organized,” for it is only in rare instances 
that they possess even ordinary intelligence, not to mention capital or 
assets. Among the deaths recently announced are the Equitable, the 
Security, and the Republic; all fire companies. Another Philadelphia 
concern, called the Protection, is said to be in the last throes. Nordo the 
life companies of the Quaker City succeed much better; the only one 
we know to be conducted with intelligence and ability is the North 
American Life and Accident. 

If the companies that are dead or dying had imitated the example of 
the quiet, unobtrusive Hope (Fire) when they saw that their losses were in- 
creasing in an undue ratio, instead of being in their present condition, they — 
would have been better to-day in spite of shipwrecks and fires than they 
had been for several years—namely, if they had cut off agencies, and con- 
fined their labours chiefly to the city of New York. Because the Hope has 
pursued this honest, judicious course, it is now as safe and strong io 
its own sphere as companies that boast much larger capitals. The Put- 
nam Fire, of Hartford, is another company that trims its sails with a 
sharp eye to the barometer, and it manages to keep itself and its policy- 
holders safe accordingly. It does not pretend to be so gigantic or far- 
reaching as its neighbour the 2tna (Fire) or tna (Life), but so far as 
it undertakes to go its policies are as much respected as those of either 
of the two great institutions mentioned. 
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Receipts during the year ending, January 1, 1867 : 
Premiums $5,380,891 13 
Interest 1,125,126 74 


Total $6,506,020 87 
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The number of Policies issued daring the year ending January 1, 1867, is 13,766. 
= er payment of the Annual Dividend to the Assured of SIXTY PER CENT 9 and 
the payment of all losses during the year, the capital has increased over Three Milliouws 
o Dollars, being nearly $10,000 per day; showing a prosperity unequalled—even 1n 
ts own previous history. It has now ever Forty Thousand Polic y liolders, and is 
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The following letter from Bankers who are insured in the Connecticut Mutva. Lire 
INSURANCE ComPANY shows how the promises of the Connecticut MuTUAL Lure INsuR- 
ANCE Company are performed : 

Troy, October 20, 1866. 
Mesers. Peck & HrtiMAN, GENERAL AGENTS OF Conn. Mcutvat Lire Insurance Co.: 


GENTLEMEN—The undersigned, policy-holders in the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company, feel that it is too late in the di iy for this ¢ ompany to need any recommend 
ation from us. Yet, in view of the fact that rival companies are je alous of he runparalle led 
success and are making an effort to disparage her, we take great pleasure in saying that 
the Connecticut Mutnal has done better by us than was promised. Your r presentations 
to us have - en more than realized. The non-forfeitable feature adopted by your Com 
pany—the great economy and prudence in the management of its bus iness—the large divi- 
de nds pone om paid to us, and especially the sixty per cent. dividend paid this year- also 
the change made by which in the settlement of policies at death, not even a single note 
comes out of the policy—all combine to increase if any increase is possible) our confi 
dence in your Company And we cheerfully recommend it 1 ll desiring to get their lives 
insured. We would not «  ~ our insurance in this for one in any other company 

pec tfully yours 

JARED S wW LED, Pre ident Troy Savings Bank 
WILLARD GAY, ¢ iicr National State Bank, Troy 
C.M. WELLINGTON, Cashier Manufacturers’ National Bank, Troy 
G. F. SIMS, Cashier Troy City National Bank, 
P. M. CORBIN, Cashier Union National Bank, Troy. 
S$. TAPPAN. Cashier National Exchange Bank. Troy. 
J. B, KELLOGG, Cashier Central National Bank, Troy. 
F. SIMS, Cashier Merchants’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, Troy 
GEORGE A. STONE, Cashier Mutual National Bank, Troy 
C. P. WILLIAMS, Cashier National Albany Exchange Bank. 
. W \L, rt Cashier National Bank of Lansingburgh. 

ee IT, Cashier Second National Bank, New York 


This Company was orzanized DECEMBER, 1846, and has been in existence twenty 
years. 
During this period it has accumulated a capital of $13,363,275 88 
Has paid losses to the amount of 5,151,556 00 
Has paid dividends to its members to the amount of... 3,625,919 00 
And bas pow a membership of over : 40,000 
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WHY THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL SHOULD BE PREFERRED, 
Because it is the Largest, Safest, Cheapest, Best. 


It has been demonstrated to be 
The Great Life Insurance Company of this country. 


I. It has the largest number of m mbers, 

Il. It has the /argest amount insured. 

Ill. It has the laryest surplus 

IV. It has the largest divisible surplus. 

V. It has the largest business. 

VI. It has the 1 rgest nCcOom«e 
VII. It has had through its whole history the smallest average expenses, 
VITI. It obtains the /argest average rates of interest on its investments. 

IX, It therefore furnishes insurance at less cost than any other company. 


All Policies issued by this Company are either non-forfeitable 
by their terms, or may be converted into those 
which are so, at the option of*the insured. 


None but strictly unexceptional risks accepted, and only upon ages be 
tween FOURTEEN and sixTY. 


GUY R. PHELPS, President, Z. PRESTON, Vice-President, 
W, S&S. OLMSTED, Secretary. L. &. WILCOX, Physician. 


Janvary 1, 1867 


TH EE 


Dutnam Five Mnsuvance Company 


ea 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cash Capital - $500,000 00 
Assets, January 1, 1867 586,562 04 


DANIEL BUCK, Secretary. SAMUEL WOODRUFF, President 
J. 8S. HOLLINSHEAD, Agent, 


No. 4 Pine street, New York. 
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ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 


CAPITAL $3,000,000 


$4.000.000 00 
19,127,410 06 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary- 


Los 


1 Pol ssued at the Agencies of this Comy 
to the hazari and consistent with a fair profit, 


ENGRAVING. 


THAT A JUST SOMVALERT FOR THEIR MONEY 


who > the wor ul but 


PRAC TICAL ARTISTS 


PARIS AND LONDON STYLES 


m specimens submitt 


DIPLOMAS FOR COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


those w wish t e them 


STAMPING IN COLORS EXECUTED IN THE BEST MANNER, 
JAMES McLEES, 


PracucaL EnGraver 609 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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Charter Oak Life Susurance Co. 


ASSETS: shut Annual Income 


JUNE, 1867, OVER 


$3,200.000. SFM. $2,500,000 


— ‘ . e ——— 


Annual Dividends. <qgegaeeeereremess DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED 


Policies Issued, over 26.000. Losses Paid, $1!.250.000. 
Dividends Paid, over $750.000. 


Those intending to obtain Insurance, are urged to consult our Agents, and examine the 
merits of this Company. 
JAMES C. WALKLEY, Pres. 8, H. WHITE, Sec’y. 
NOYES 8. PALMER, Vice Pres. 8S. I. PRESTON, Ass’r Sec*y, 
HENRY M, PALMER, Scpr. oF AGENctEs. 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
STANDARD GAUGE and DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE, 
RUNNING 
From PIIILADELPHIAto PITTSBURGH 


—<-e 


From NEW YORK to PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES, 
THIS IS IN ALL RESPECTS A FIRST-CLASS ROUTE. 
ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 


To Cleveland. Cincinnati, Chicago, Mansfield, Crestline, Fort Wayne, Steu- 
benville, Wheeling, Newark, Columbus, etc., ete , ete. 
ONLY TWO CIIANGES OF CARS 

To Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, Cairo, Toledo, Milwaukee, Madison, 
Fulton, Rock Island, Davenport, lowa City, Dunleith, Quincy, Burlington, 
Fort des Moines, Prairie du “Chien, etce., etc., ete. 

All trains by this line leave New York from the foot of Liberty or the 
foot of Courtlandt street 

For through tickets apply at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, No. 1 ASTOK HOUSE. 
WM. H. HOLMES, 


General Passenger Agent. 
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MERCANTILE 





Mutual Ausurance Company, 


NO. 35 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 





ASSETS, January 1, 1867....... — mrt 


ORGANIZED, APRIL, 1844. 





During the past year this Company bas paid to its policy-holders, 


IN CASH, 


a rebatement on premiums, in lieu of scrip, equivalent in value to an average scrip dividend of 
ml TITY ‘ “uu 
TW ENTY PER CENT. 

Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to dealers, based on the principle that all classes of risks 
are equally profitable, this Company make such cash abatement or discount from the current 
rate-, when premiums are paid, as the general experience of underwriters will warrant,and the 
net profits remating at the close of the year will be divided to the stockholders 

The Company continues to make insurance on Marine and Inland Navigation and Transpurta- 
tion Risks on the most favorable terms, including riskson merchandise of all kinds, Hulls and 
Freight. 

Policies issue |! making loss payable in Gold or Currency at the OFFICE IN NEW YORK, or ia 


Sterling at the OFFICE of RATHBONE BROS. & CO., in Liverpool. 


TRUSTEES: ’ 





JAMES FREELAND, ELLWOOD WALTER, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, E. HAYDOCK WHITE, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, N. L. MeCREADY, 
WILLIAM WATT, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
HENRY EYRE, L. EDGERTON, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
JOSEPH SLAGG, JOHN 8S. WILLIAMS, 
JAMES D. FISH, WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., 
GEORGE W. HENNINGS, CHARLES DIMON, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY, A. WILLIAM HAYE, 
AARON L. REID, HAROLD DOLLNER, 


PAUL N. SPOFFORD. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHARLES NEWCOMB, Vice-President. 
Cc. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
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THE 


North American Life & Accident 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
General Office, 432 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CAPITAL, = = = $500,000. 


This Company insures against DEATH from any cause, with or 
without indemnity for disability resulting from accident. 

The rates are ¢ xceedingly low, as compared with other « ompanies, 

All Policies are non-forfeitable except for fraud. 

All Policies payable at death, or 80 years of age. 

The Company is doing business in New England, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee ;—and persons desiring 
Life or Accident Insurance, are respectfully referred to our numerous 
Agents in those States 


8. P. DARLINGTON, LEWIS L. HOUPT, 


Secretary. President. 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 119 BROADWAY. 


Capitaland Surplus - - - - $1,421,325 39 


CONDITION JANUARY 1, 1867. 


Amount of Cash on hand ar n bank J new ee $28 272 94 
A ‘ ] t 151 ; 89 
Gover hn ° ° eveedece 251.562 50 
Other Stocks ow! by the Compa Market value... pees eondes cobnes 99 S10 00 
li I Mort ‘ 498 184 00 
I I \ i 1 106.300 00 
Ou " “ 148.888 7 
Du " at Of ! In'a \ 19 G 
B V I I \ ‘ Nu } 4.968 SI 
Int ‘ J n 1867 10.412 17 
Sa » Inland Ma I ; 15.870 1 
Cc l nsura l l Com u9 20 

$1,421,325 39 
Tota int I ‘ i I é ) 


Fire and Inland Insura t re ible rates Losses promptly ind equitably adjusted 
A. F. HASTINGS, President. 
FRANK W. BALLARD, Secretary. 
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outa Site Masur: 
aime Lite Ausurance Company 


NEHW YORK. 
Office, No. 26 Nassau Street, corner of Cedar. 


DIRECTORS OFFICERS. 





President, 


Jcstvs LawRENce 


Vice-President, 





G, Hinton SceiBNerR 


Secretarp, 


’. RoGers, 


PROFITS OF THE COMPANY ANNUALLY DIVIDED. 


One-third of the Premium may Remain unpaid as a Loan, 
NO NOTES REQUIRED. 


Policies Non-forfeitable. 
Thirty Days’ Grace Allowed in Payment of 
Premiums. 


EACH POLICY-HOLDER HAS A VOICE IN THE ELEC vn iS. 


After THREE annual payments of pr-miums,a CASH LOAN may be had equal to four-fifths 









of the va I 


INSURED HAVE THE WIDEST LIBERTY TO TRAVEL WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 


No Fee Charged for Medical Examination or Policy. 
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PROSPECTUS 


FOR 1867. 





THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY EDWARD I. SEARS, A. M., LL. D. 


A LITERS &Y AND CRITICAL JOURNAL OF THE FIRST CLASS ; EACH NUMBER CONTAINING OVER 200 PaGms. 














PUBLISHED IN MAKCH, JUN KPTEMBER, AND DECEMBER. 

Tuts journal has just its seventh year with the present (Mar imber. The libera 
increasing patronage extended to us even during the gloomiest perio the late rebellion, and 
for which we are s ‘ i fords the most 4 p that, in subjecting to 
fearless and sea t 1 what us a tend y to vitiate t p ste, andex 

charlatanism of all kinds, we enjoy the approbation of the « ted and htened in 
tsof the try. 

Nor have we to rely on mere inference, Were we to ava irselves of private letters em- 
phatica com r g our ¢ rse, we could fill pages with the briefest extracts from those 

ting 1 und wom ine 2 tt tist x ‘ ! of diff t 
denon i and professors of ges, |] r ur ie and 
Bch Wea ull w ha i ni i nN a t ve Ww exert rselves 
more a 1 u fut to merit th apy i 

Wi taf mem sure tod ist tot merit g books, we shall con 
t to « se those of t p laracter A ti Ly w t ssarily 
Le bri lay be m u than t cha te Ww t v and yet 
GA imply any s esty t rith « th ut of t Q terly does not 

ake 80 1 t at separat t w t n the chaff, but y tices, it 
is sin a pufling mact ta Revi 

Ww ) t ike this wit the v \ { i h 1 r find ng 
fault with the ma lw iit is put iply t iow that r crit ns some 
tim 1 harsh, it not I wise W it by i i tan} : Ir 
| ead s t y ve we ever 
made tlack private character ; that we ha‘ | lr ill Ww have, 

y stance, confined ourselves to their public acts ; nor shall w yanyth liferent 
in t fut 

\ ! ts of public interest w cont »> to be fuly a fea issed in the 
Review, | vit tim ga ) 1 h,a ras Ww e control 
of it " b 4 Ta t r Ww lw be welc me 


] gart - y m t 1 friendly at 
tent - a w v i t to ret Vitiate it, whet inder the name of a 
text book, a Ainting, @seminary,a gallery,ora ege, will b t to fearl but fair 
and t | t t ) I t pains xp Ww be ‘ to the work 
wort t va Assig t 4 4 \ fj pinion at home and 


Whilst aiming at g sm — r jus a: far as pos » to what every 
nat ality 3 mat ted ZA und ni rog -t Natiovat Revrew ”’ is 


lec y American in fe g and symyathics and unalterably attached to our free institutions. 
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EXTRACTS 
From reviews and notices of our last (December, 1866) number by 
leading journals representing the most opposite opinions both 
in politics and religion. 


Out of eight separate articles here we give highest credit to that upon ** Indecent Publica 

ject being the reprint, in this country, of a volume of very loose verses, enti- 

and other Poems and Ballads.’’ * * * . The American pub- 

| ed his former books, refused to reproduce it, but another house brought 

re but justifiable criticism in this Keview clearly shows what manner of 
eby greatly serving the cause of morality and religion, --2’hiladelphia Press. 








l i bly written review of Swinburne’s works, of proper tone and style 3 
and the notices of new books are written in a spirit of fairness which is refreshing when seen in 
a Northern magaz ne We shall make some extracts from these at apotber time.—Richmond 
Beaminer 


Indecent Publications ’’—a scathing review of Laus Veneris. This Review is always bril- 
liant, fearless, and aggressive; and is ove of the most thoroughly American of our periodicals.— 
New York Citizen 


The Acquisition of Knowledge Impeded by our Legislators,a sharp and able attack on the 
high taxes ar ther impediments to the cheapness and cons nt general publication and cir- 
4 Indecent Publications, a very severe review of Swinburne’s 






culation of books in our country 
Laus Veneris.—Cincinnati Gazette 





It is sufficient t ay of the National that it fully sustains its well-earned reputation, and that 
its caustic art yon insurance are Worth twice its price ty the underwrite:s of this country. 
The manner in which vbis topic is treated in the present number we commend to the especial 
consideration of Mr. Morgan. It solves the seeming paradox—at least so far as that gentieman 
is concerned iat indigestible provender may sometimes become ** wholesome wittles.’’—Sal- 
timore Underwriter. 





It is rich in stores of learning and criticism. © © © The more we see it the more highly 
we think of it.—Cleveland Christian Standard. 


The December number of the National Quarterly Review contains an able and instructive 

article on this subject. We have read it with iafinite pleasure, aud cannot withhold our bighest 

the fearless and thorough « xposure of the motives which could actuate publishers in 

buch Hagrant violations of public decency as issuing from their press the abominable tissue of 

sss to which Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne has given the title “« Laus 
Poems and Ballads.’’—Baltimore Catholic Mirror. 


obsceni 
Veneris 





This Review comes to us, as of old, with its well-known marks of interest and power. Ita 
indepen t position should recommend it to all scholars, who will find in its pages umple food 
for thought.—N. F. Protestant Churchman, 


The seventh article, evidently from the pen of Mr. Sears, is just what we would expect from 


the high character of the reviewer and the trenchant impartiaiity of his criticisms. We are 
giad to flad the first review in the country denouncing, in fitting terms, the i t to the Amer- 
ican pub which vuched in the issuance of indeceut publications it deserves the gratitude 
of every man and woman who reverences literature, and who could pot, without sorrow, see 


legraded into a handmaid of vice.—N. Y. Metropolitan Record, 


We can commend it to our friends with sincerity as the best source of instruction and enter- 


tainment of a high order { literary and practical impulses that we know of at the same or 
even any cost We have no personal acquaintance with its able editor, who is also proprietor, 
nor with his antecedents, but he seems to hav wuncbed his own bark at his own hazard, and 
conscious of his own ability to navigate it, with a studious eve to the good of his readers as the 


individual interests in it For all this 





polar star of his aring we honor him 1 to say that 
his readers have th far had a satisfactory icCess8 11 it is What we are sure of ; anil we hope 
that the in \efatigabie editor has found hi l rformed 
for the public advancement in useful kno sand liberal, tolerant, catholic views.—Pourtland 
Advertiser 





jual recompense also in labors 8s» we 





The Nationa! Quarterly very good-humoredly criticises two of the “ war ’’ hooks® which 
have recently appeared, and tak the opportunity of exposing the ignorance of those who 
attempt to cribe t nat softhe Southern people with no better knowied than they 
could obtain i. the course of a * great march’”’ or hurried ‘‘ raid. ’’—Charleston Me cury. 











The sev while condemning Swinburne, denounces bis American publisher, Mr. 
Carleton, as an offender against public morals. The truth is, our critics have confined their 
attention too « yt thers, The public ight to be warned against the publisher who will 
issue ap immoralleok. © © © © The Review is always sound, moral, and conservative 
ia its principles and teachings.—The Hume Monc‘hly 





***The Sanctuary ’’ and “ Sunny Bank.”’ 
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THE HOPE 








Fire Insurance Company, 


OFFICE, No. 92 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital, = = «= $150,000 


Assets, June 1, IS67, = $222,435 





THIS COMPANY INSURES AGAINST 
Loss or Damage by Fire, 


On terms as favorable as any other responsible Company. 





Board of irectors, 


HENRY M. TABER, HENRY 
THEODORE W. RILEY, 


8. LEVERICH 
ROBERT SCHELL, 
STEPHEN CAMBRELENG, WM. H. TERRY, 
JOSEPH FOULKE, 
CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 
JACOB REFSE, 


JOSEPH GRAFTON, 
AMOS ROBBINS, 
THOS. P. CUMMINGS, 


L. B. WARD, JNO. W. MERSEREAD, 
D. LYDIG SCYDAM, D. L. EIGENBRODT, 
JOSEPH BRITTON, WILLIAM REMSEN, 
FRED'K SCHUCHARDT, STEPHEN HYATT. 


JACOB’ REESE, President. 
JAMES E. MOORE, Secretary. 
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MA AYNA RD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK. 


Testimony of Partics who have used it for more than a Quarter ofa 
Century. 











Reaistry or Deeps Orricr, 
Boston, January, 18. 1859. | 
Messrs. Marnarn & Noves—entlemen: I am glad that longer use of your 
Writing Ink enables me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many years 


ago. I have used it in this office thirty-seven vears, and my oldest records are 
as legible and black as when first written. This rare quality for permanence 
renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all mercantile purposes, 


where it is important that the writing should remain legible and unchanged in 
color by the lapse of time. 
HENRY ALLINE, Register of Deeds. 
The following extract from a letter of a well-known and long-established 
Bookseller in Dover, N. H., is like many others the proprietors are constantly 





After trying various kinds of Ink, most of my customers came back to 
yours I am tired of the miserable compounds offéted every little while, pre- 
tending to be superior to all other kinds of Inks, and will have nothing further 
to do with them. I have used your Ink on my books over twenty-six years, and 
my customers can see how it stands against time. Entries made in 1852 are as 
fresh as those made during this year. 

* Dover, N. H., Oct. 26, 1858 “KE. J. LANE.” 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink. 


This Ink vields a py as distinct and me rfect as the original It also com- 


bin ull t properties of our Writing luk, for which it can be substituted. 


une & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 


This art is a autiful red or crimson color, and surpassingly brilliant 
and rich. It is free from sediment, and will not mould, fade, or turn dark by 
exposure to th ult 

Phe above p lar Inks, together with Blue, Red, Indelible and Stencil Ink, 


Chemical Writing Fluid, Ink Powder, &c., are for sale by the Manutacturers, 





Nos. 51 & 53 WATER STREET; 


Boston, Mass., 


AND BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS, 
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TWENTY-SECOND 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YOR K 


Lite Musurance Company, 


Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway. 





ACCUMULATED CAPITAL - - = = $7,009,092, 





TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT, 





Amonunt of assets January 1, 1866 pee nee bens «REdonesseerseccecerenens $4,881 919 70 
Amount of premiums received during 1866................. $2,736,062 43 
Amount of interest received and accrned, including pre 
mium on gold, &c ° , ° - 352,742 04— 3,088,804 47 
Total... ip iekaidalb asishiattebees $7,970,724 17 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid losses by death ives ade $480,197 33 
Paid on account of deposit for minors....... sana 71 44 
Paid for redemption of dividends, annuities, _ surren- 
dered and canceled policies jn debian eeeeeee : 327,838 42 
Paid salaries, printing, and office expenses..... ....... : 91,378 95 
Paid commissions and agency expenses............. hack 280,796 95 
Paid for advertising and medical examinations....... - 38,616 62 
Paid taxes, Internal Revenue stamps, and law expenses.. 24,007 SI— +=: 1,242,907 53 


$6,727,816 65 
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TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT,—(CONTINUED.) 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in bank, and deposited in the Union Trust 


Cc ro oy ‘ Saleen oe $532,154 79 
Invested in United States atoc ks, NR at oat 2,399,591 24 
(Market value, $2,523, 753.25. ) 
Invests? in New York City Bank ee ee 52,561 50 
(Market value, $57,518.) 
Invested in New York State stocks, cost....  .......-.... 791.436 54 
(Market value, $325 890.) 
Invested im other eteckke, COGS. .... 2.00 coc ceccevcvccccccccs 21,687 50 
(Market value, $30,000.) 
Loans on demand, secured by United States and other 
stocks.... Mi pe pC MASE SD pA a Ci 344,600 00 
(Market value $351, 526.) 
Real estate.... . ; ‘ 115,608 87 
(Market value, $225, 000. . 
Bonds an! mortgages ....- e- 402,450 00 
Premium notes on existing polici ies “be aring intere st. 1,3§4,821 40 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to 
January 1, 167 ; me ; 336.438 89 
Accrued interest, not due, to January “S'°" Risaaigagieentes 54,246 25 
Accrued rents, hot due, to January 1, 1867........ 2,474 32 
Premiums on policies in hands of hn aoereain and in course of 
tranemission............ ‘ 289,745 35 
—_— — - $6,727,816 65 
Se 


The Trustees have declared a return premium as follows: A scrip dividend of FIFTY 
PER CENT. upon all participating premiums on existing policies which were issued twelvt 
months prior to January 1, 1867, and the redemption of the dividends declared in 1865 

Certificates will be redeemed in cash on and after the first MONDAY in MARCH nexe 
on presentation at the home office. Policies subject to notes will be credited with the 
redemption on the settlement of next premium. 

By order of the Board. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 

During the year 7,296 new policies were issued, insuring $22,734,308 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE COMPANY JANUARY 1, 1867. 


Assets as above, at cost. —... eee cece ee eeee oe $6,727,816 65 
Market value........ ceewnenenwe .. $7,009,092 25 

Disposed of as follows 
Reserved for losses due subsequent to January 1, 1867.... $64,291 45 
Reserved for reported losses, awaiting proofs, &e. .. 40,000 00 
Amount reserved for reinsurance on all existing polici ies 

(valuations at 4 per cent. interest net premium....... 4,979,867 99 
Return premium, declared prior to 1864, payable on demand, 93,394 96 
Return premium, 15865 [now to be paid} ee ve 331,643 56 
Return premium, 1866 [present value].........-....-....+- 420,517 86 
Return premium, 1867 [present valuc]......... ..cccscceee 597,392 00 
Special reserve (not divided].... dn <wkeneeeewensn 191,408 83 

—— $6,727,816 

Reserve undivided, reckoning securities at market value.. £472,398 cs) 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., } 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., y Medinns Seetoee 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D , Assistant Medical Examiner 
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JAY COOKE & CO., 


BANKERS; 


Fifteenth Street, Opposite Treasury and State Departments, 





WASHINGTON, 


AND 


Wo. 114 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia, 


asemen : . -eehek he ene .~ -oni 

z tien WSS “a b db.) ikce tea) ake ad N a ae AK OEP AR AAS BRS 

AGENTS FOR COVERNMENT LOANS, 
siciiiablitaniiiti 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, TREASURY NOTES, 
CERTIFICATES, ARMY AND NAVY VOUCHERS, 
COIN, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE 


CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
COLLECTIONS 
Upon the several Departments of the Government, and 


prompt returns made. 


aa In connection with our houses in PHILADELPHIA and WASHINGTON, we have opencd 
an office at 


No. 1 NASSAU STREET, Cor. of WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


The resident partners wil! be 
Mr. EDWARD DODGE, late of Mark, Dodge & Co., New York, 
Mr. H.C. FANNESTOCK, of our Washington house ; aud 
Mr. PITT COUKE, \f Sandusky, Ohio. 


We shall give particular attent to the irchase and sale of 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


ani to orders for purchase a ale of STOCKS, BONDS, and GOLD 


SAY COOKE & CO. 
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[ENCLAND.) 


BATH HOT) EL, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


_— —_+@2—_____ 


PARLORS 


Have the cheerful view of Piccadilly, and 


BEDROOMS 
Overlook the Green Park. 


Hrunswick Hotel, 
Jermyn Street, St. James, 


(UNDER ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT) 


ee 


LARGE AND SMALL SUITS OF APARTMENTS, 


AND COMFORTABLE BEDROOMS. 


The above Hotels, situated in the centre of the West 
End, are replete with every convenience, and conducted 


with the comforts of home. Families and gentlemen 


boarded on moderate terms. 


Messrs. BINGLEY & CO., 


Proprietors. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Ag The following list includes only those whose contributions have attracted attention 








‘ Contributors, Titles of Articles, 
ADLER. Dr. J. G.. New York «+ eeeees William Von Humboldt as a ( mparative Philologist 
BOYLE, HON, LAWRENCE, New York.... ° .. The Canadas, their Position and Dest ny 
BURTON, E. L., M.D., LL.D., New York... cccccces « ++...-Quackery and the Quacked 
BRISTOW, DR. HENRY G.,St. Louis, Me ‘ $s0s6seneecon —er w Fever, &c 
CHEEVER, HENRY R, , Boston, Mass............0.. eeeecensee ds .. Modern Italian Literature 
DENNISON, PROF, HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland sane The Works of Charles Dickens, 
GAI BRAITH, REV. H. LE POER, Dublin, Ireland................ «++ eee. MeXical Antiquities, 
HENZEL, PROF. CARL B., Philadelpbia ooccocece ‘ ‘a .++-Wills and Will Making. 
HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Ma Cece wecesececece cece oes William Pitt and his Times. 
HOLLAND, Rev. HENRY L., New York........ eee cates Our National Defences, 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA., Portland Maine.... eve .. Vico’s Ph ophy of History, 
7 HOWARD, EDWARD D., M. D., New York..........Availability, or Politicians ys, Statesm« n, 
KREGER, A. |} St. I ae Chatterton and his Works, Fichte and his Phik sophy 
LIEBER, PROF. JAMES T., 1 ly Silécnnctesdenss New Theories, &c., it tural History 
LLOYD. PROF. MAX G ; — ee The Poems of Elizabeth Barre t Browning 
MACKENZIE, DR. R. SHELTON wdlelphia...... 2 =e .... Lord Palmerston 
McCABE, J LL.D i Effects of War a Sy] t Curreney 
MILLS, REY. HENRY, I D., 1 I 4 Thes nic ¢ zat 
McCLENAHAN, JOHN, New York...... .- A Glance at the Turkish Em e, Hungary, Past 
and Pre t, Berk y, his Life and Writings, The Union not a League, &c, 
MEZZROCCHI, FE. ¢ M. D., Boston, Mass cece coccece Count de Cavour, 
MORSE. JOHN T.. Bost Ma The Conspiracy Cataline, Graha f Claverhouse 
anid t Cov inters, Wallenstein 
MUNSEN, REV. WILLIAM T., Portland, Maine.... .. Education, &e , of Christiar Ministry 
O'LEARY, DR. CORNELIUS, Manhattan College.......... . Ancient and M ru Discoveries in 
Medica! § f 
PERHAULT, PROF. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia,,.... peceeses Danish and Swedish Poetry 
POWERS, REV. JAMES T., Carlisle, Mass + feet teen weeeeeeeeeees ONiUS, Talent, and Tact 
PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D., LL. D., London, England, .. Italy, Past and Present 
RYAN RO! J., St. Mary's College, Ky... .......S8ir Thomas More and Times, Sacre 
Poetry of the } Ages 
SEARLE, GEO. W ~™M Chief Just I Edward Everett 
SEARS, E. I, I i Dante, Torquato Ta Cam . I . , s3 
r ‘ ‘ { tur) Ml 1 " j Ml ' 
Criticis \ t Civ t Hi I chrkR inces a Am Morals, The 
Greek ¢ Drar \ ul I M and Womer f Hom I ce of Music— 
The O i | t Literat { Spa \ it the Celt Christoph Martir 
W 4 Bombast ] at I alc I C b, ¢ d, Bad, ar fle t, the Chines 
La A Lit \ The W k t Goetl T 
Law 1 tl Na rhing The A ‘ : ces among 
the A t i ( pa i Litera 
ture. Spu y, The Insa Tica Past and 
I t Lap s, Tl i and t The Brazilian 
En iN i Fy I t. Our Quack Doc lerformances 
Kepii ra ! hemist ts I y,1 res I the Lower Ar 
mals Rea = " is | sophy, Commence ments ( I ties, Xe 
Pyth | hy, Leibnitz a ypt ‘ ) Our President 
4 Gov kK andePetty Pr es, Italian Poetry Ar t Machiave 
ind his Maxim f Government, The Celtic Druids, Galileo and } Discoveric Socrates and 
his I'l sophy, Authent y 0 an’s Pooms, Heine and his Work Napoleon HI.’s J is 
Cesar, Newton ! Li veries, The Jews and their Persecution Virgil and his new 
Translator, { ante and his new Translator, &c, 
STUART, PROF, JAMES C., Aberdes scotland, .The Sciences among the Ancients and Moderns 


WOODRUFF, J. B., Nashy Tenn.. (ontedegncebees e0esecese The Civilizing Forces 
WENTWORTH, REV. E. L., Toronto, Canada....... ovecece The Works of Miss Evans 
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THE 





. ape o 
Aational Wife Insurance Companp 
¢ ¢ é % 


NEW YORK, 
NO. 212 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF FULTON STREET (KNOX BUILDING ) 


—— 


ASSETS January 1, 1867. . . 


Dividend to Policy-holders 50 per cent. 


° $206,707 47, 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


OFFERED TO 


Wusurers in the Hational Life Pnsurance Company, 
All Policies non-forfeiting after two years. 
All Policies incontestible after five years. 
Wote taken for one-half the annual premium. 
No interest charged on semi-annual or quarterly premiums. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premiums. 


icine 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 

8. M. BEARD, HECTOR TOULMIN, H. P. FREEMAN, 

S. C. HERRING, W. A. CUMMINGS, JOSEPH WILDE, 

HENRY CLEWS, J. 0. HALSEY, CHARLES CURTIS, 

J. A. ISELIN, E. A. JONES, A. WRIGHT, M. D., 

§. T. TRUSLOW, H. J. RAYMOND, WATSON SANFORD, 

ROBERT CROWLEY, J. C. DIMMICK, W. H. WORTHINGTON, 

WM. FE, PRINCE, J. R. DOW, 0. M. BEACH. 

T. B. VAN BUREN, HOWELL SMITH, 

ELI BEARD, F. H. LUMMUS, 





OFFICERS : 

EDWARD A. JONES, JONATHAN 0. HALSEY, 
President. Vice-President. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 

JOHN C. DIMMICK, Attorney and Counsel. 


HIRAM B. WHITE, M.D., Medical Examimer. 
Residence, No. 6 Green avenue, near Fulton avenue, Brooklyn.—At office daily from 
2 to3 o'clock P. M 
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TWENTT-FlasT DIVIDEND. 
SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM 


OF INSURANCE, 








STATEMENT OF THE 
Washington Musurance Company, 


172 Broadway, cor. Maiden Lane. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 6, 1867. 


CASH CAPITAL - - - - $400,000. 


ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1867. 


U.S. and State Bonds (market value)..... 2. wsecceoeeseseee $352,622 00 
Bonds and Mortgages... .ccccccccccccccccsssseccsesscsecess 83,145 50 
Demand Loans, ....cccccccceccesccccsccccccccccssseccesesss 192,835 00 
Cash on hand and in the hands of Agents..........ceseeeeees 39,198 63 
CDagnld Premise, .o0ccccceccce cocccccaseeccceccesocess cces 19,248 16 
CIID noo catcee 06000600050 0680 ccdesecccsccessscses ERAS 


$741,116 94 
Unsettled Losses - ° - - - - - 29,916 94 


Capital and Surplus - - - - - - #£42$711,200 00 


A DIVIDEND OF (5) FIVE PER CENT, is this day declared, payable on demand, in Casu, to 
Stockholders. 

ALSO, AN INTEREST DIVIDEND OF (6) SIX "PER CENT. on outstanding Scrip, payable 
lst of April, in Casa. 

ALSO, A SCKIP DIVIDEND OF (10) TEN PER CENT. on the Earned Premiums of Policies 
entitled to participate in the profits for the year ending 31st January, 1866. 

The Scrip will be ready for delivery on an { after the Ist of April next 

The Scrip of 1861 will be redeemed on the Ist of April next, with interest, after which date 
the interest thereon will cease 


GEO. G SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
WM. EK. LOTHROP, Secretary. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 
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AB TIN A 





Bite Insurance Conpany, 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


$3,000,000, 


Officers and Directors: 


E. A. Bulkeley, Leverett Brainard, 
Austin Dunham, Robert E. Day, 
Gurdon W. Russell, Daniel W. Norton, 
Timothy M. Allyn, Thomas K. Brace, 
Appleton R. Hillyer. 


E. A. BULKELEY, PRESIDENT. 
AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vice-PRESIDENT. 
oe ENDERS, SECRETARY, 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., 
Medical Examiner and Consulting Physician. 
Pamphlets containing rates of premium and information on the subject 
f Life Insurance may be obtained at the office of the Company or from 
any of its Agents 


Agencies of the Company can be obtained by applying at the office either 
personally or by letter 








NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Mite Insurance Co. 


OF 


BOSTON. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 110 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Directors in Boston. 
SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 
JAMES 8, AMORY, JOHN A. ANDREW, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, JAMES STURGIS, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M GIBBENS. 


President. Secretary. 


Accumulation .. .. B4,500,000 
Distribution of Surplusin 23 yrs. $2,200,000 
Losses Paid in 23 Years, $2,367,000. 


Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, beginning November, 
1867. 
Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report of 


the Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, sup)lied gratis, or for- 
warded free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL 8. STEVENS, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. of Pine street, 
NEW YORK CITY 








To Contributors, 


All articles should be received at least a mouth before the day of publication 
Contributions from all parte are equally welcom: they will be accepted or rejected solely ac- 
cording to their merits or demerits, their cuitableness or unsuitableness 


CONTENTS OF No. XXXI 


DECEMBER, 1867. 


I—Greek Comepy— MENANDER. 


° 
11.—Animant MaGwnetism: its’ History, CHARACTER, AND TEN- 
DENCY. 


I11.—MaNnaGEMENT OF OUR Finances ; RutNous INFIWENCE OF 


Parer Money. 
[V.—Larayerre as A Parrior anp SoLprerk. 
V.—NeEBULAR ASTRONOMY, 
Vi.—Martin Lurner ann tHe Ovp Cuvurcs. 
VIL—Merptavat German ‘Lireraturne—Escuensacu. 
VIIL—Herawpry; rts Origin AND -TNFLUENCE. 


IX.—Nortrices anp CRITISIsMs. 


AGENTS 


FOR THE 


National Ouarterip Review. 


The Review may be had of the following Agents: 


New York.—New York, Sinclair Tousey, General Agent, 121 Nassau street. Rochester 
D.M. Dewey. Buffalo,J.S. Hawks. Troy, 8. T. Hoyt. 

Connecticut.—New Haven, J, H. Pease. Hartford, F. A. Brown 

District or Cotumpra.—Washington, Taylor & Maury. 

Inuio1s.—Chicago, John R. Walsh. 

Kewtucky.— Louisville, J. W. Clarke and F. A. Crimp. 

Matne.—Portland, George R. Dennis & Brother. Augusta, Edward Fenno. 

PENNSYLYANIA.—Philadelphia, James K. Simon, 33 South Sixth street, General Agent for 
Pennsylvania. Pittsburg, Kay & Co. 

British AmMenica.—Kingston, C. W., T. W. Rebinson. Montreal, B. Dawson & Son. 
Quebec, P. Sinclair. St. Johns, N. B., J. & A. McMillan. Halifax, FE. G. Fuller. 

Massacuvusetrs.—Boston, A. Williams & Co., General Agents for New England; W. V. 
Spencer, 134 Washington street; John J. Dyer & Co., 35 School street. Springfield 
Chapin, Birdsever & Co. Lowell, B. C. Sargent. 





SUBSCRIFTION PRICE 85 A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 











NATIONAL 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


MDWARYD 


VO. AVis No. AA All. Marcn, 


NEW YORK: 
EDWARD 1. SEARS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 


61 BROADWAY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


Kk: AMERICAN NEWSCO., 121 Nassau Srreer. Boston: A. WILLIAMS & CO 
WASHINGTON STREET PHILADELPHIA JAMES K SIMON, S TH 
SIxTu REI Loxnpon: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PaTEeRN ER 

tow. Paris: VICTOR ALEXI.19 Rue! Mall 


10) 




















ENTERED according to Act of Cong ess in, the year 1:68, by Epwarp I. Sears, in ‘he Clerk's Office of the Dietrict 
Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York 





STEINWAY & SONS 


"RDRIUMPHANT 


AT THE 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION 


PARIS, 1867. 














STEINWAY & SONS 


Have been Awarded the 


FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 


For American Pianoes in all Three Styles Exhibited. viz.. Grand. Square. and Upright. 
this Medal being DISTINGOTLY CLASSIFIED FIRST IN ORDER OF MERIT 


and placed at the 


head of the List of all Exhibitors. in proof of 


which the 


following 


OFFICIAL 


CERTIFICATE 





Of the President A Members of the International Jury on Musical Instruments (Class X 
is subjoined : 
I certify t t I Go_p Mepat for Amer nl ! nu us 
M s byt Jury Inter i Ext iol Fi th 
( X 
MILINE1,. President of International J 
G i -K rNer 
Amenoise Thomas M , +) 
Ep. HAN-Lick BF cnr maby oh won 
F. E. Gevaert ene wee 
J. SCHELDMEYE! 
i the International ¢ Fur Supre! 
oup J by the Imperial Comm n. being ¢/ icf of the 
i? 1 ning the rank of t wards at the Exposition. places 7/e Sfein y 
I i ot mpetition wit r Pour Hundred Pianos 
t I l d European and Ameri 1 ! 
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LATIN & GREEK TEXT-BOOKS 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. Vol I 
taining the Four Gospels. Svo, cloth, $6 
sheep, $6.50 

ANDERWS'S L \TIN ENGLIS H LEXICON, 
vo, sheep, 27.50. 

ANTHON 3 LATIN 
mar, Part I l2mo, sheep 

ANTHON’S LATIN PRCSI 
in Grammar. Part Il, 1l2mo. sheep, $1.25 

A Key to Latin Composition may be ob 
tained by Teachers 12mo, half-sheep, 75e 

ANTHON’S ZUMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
Leonard Schmidt, Ph.D. 12mo, sheep, $1.50 

ANIHION’S ZUMPTS LATIN GRAMMAR— 
Abridged J2mo, sheep. $1 

ANTHON’S LATIN VERSIFICATION 
sheep, $1 25 

A Kry t> Latia Versifi 
obtained by Teachers, l2m 
75 cents. 

ANTHON’S LATIN PROSODY 
12mo, sheep, $1.25 

SNIHON'’S CASAR. 12mo0. sheep, $1.50. 

ANTHON’S AENEID OF VIRGIL. 1l2mo, sheep, 
$1.75 

ANTHON’S ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF 
VIRGII 12m, sheep, $1.75. 

ANTHON’S SALLUST, 12mo, sheep, $1 50, 

ANTHON’S HORACE 12mo, sheep, $1.75 

ANTHON’S CICKROS SELECT ORATIONS 

I12mo, sheep, $1.50 

ANTHON’S CICERO’S TUSCULAN 
TIONS 12mo, sheep, extra, 31.50 

ANTHON’S CICERO DE SENECTUTE, & 
2mo, sheep, $1.50 
\NTHON 3 CICERO DE OFFICHIS 
$1.50 

ANTHON’S TA 

ANTHON’S COR 
21 50 

ANTHON’S 

\NTHON’S 
sheep $1.2 
pnw ag s GREEK PROSE COMPOSITIONS 
ireek Lessons. Part Il. 12mo, sheep, $1.25 
STHON 8S NEW GREEK GRAMMAR, 12 
sheep, $1 a 

ANTHON’S GREEK PROSODY 
12mo.sheep. $1.25 

ANTHON’S JACOBS’S GREEK READER. 12mo 
sheep. $1.50 

ANTHON’S XENOPHON’S 
sheep, $1.50 

\NTHON'S XENOI HON’S 

tLATES 12 sheep extra, $1.50 

ANTHON’S HOMER "'12mo sheep extr at 

ANTHON’S MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUI 
HES. 12n heep, $1.50 

ANTHON’S MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUI 
TIES, &e l2n sheep extra, $1.50 

ANTHON’S MANT Al OF GREEK LITERATURE, 
12mo, sheep extra, $1 50 

ANTHOS = SMITIVS DICTIONARY of Greet 

: Ant t . Royal 


om 


Royal 
LESSONS. Latin 
#1.25 

COMPOSITION. Lat 


Gram 


12mo, 


tim may be 
», half sheep, 


AND METRE. 


DI-PUTA 


12mo, 
(iTV 


12 
NELIUS NEI 


JUVENAT 12mo 
FIRST GREEK 


shee nm. $1 mw 
LESSON2, 


Ino 


AND METRI 


Sy sheer 


36 


Books 


L2mo, 


ANABASIS 12mo, 
MEMORABILIA OF 


t.$1.75 


1itable 


ANTHON’S SMITH’S ANTIQUITIES. Abr 
by the Authors, 12mo, halt-sh op $1.i 
ANTHON’S CI ASSICAL DICIIONARY hk 
8vo, sheep 
ANTHON’S 
TIONARY 
ray logy 
sheer » $5 
ANTHON s 
LATIN 
£3.50. 
ANTHON’S RIDDLE & 
LATIN LEXICON 
BUTIMAN’S GREEK GR 
by Edward Robinson, 
sheep, 62.50, 
COLLORD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE and Pr 
Lesson Book, I2mo. $1.50 
ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE « 
New Testament, 8vo. cloth, $5, 
HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN ‘ae 
fully reprinted from the 
gantly pr.nted. 18mo, flex ott 
75 cents a volume 
Cveszar, Horatius, 
Sallust, Lucretius 
Virgilius, Xenophon's Anabas is 
Cicero de Senect Eschy lus 
and De Amicit pides (3 vols 


( ronis Orationes 


$6 

SMITH’S NEW C1 ASSICAL 

of Greek an toman Biogra 
and Geograph Royal 


LATIN ENGLISH AND 


ENGL! 
DICTIONARY Small 4t s 


ARNOLD'S ENGI 
Royal 8vo, sheep, $ 
‘AMMAR Trat 
DD. LL.D 


best « ms 


ect (in Press @ Thucvaid - = 

LIDDELI AND SCOTIYS GREEK ENGL sf 
LEXICON, By Henry Drisler, LL.D, G 

N.Y. Royal ep ex 


lumbia Colleg Svo, she 


tra, $7.50, 
McCLINTOCK’S FIRST BOOK IN LATIN, 12mo 
sheep extra, $1.50 


McCLINTOUCK’S SECOND 
With Imitation Exercises 
12mo, sheep extra, $1.50, 

McCLINTOCK’S FIRST BOOK IN GREEK, 12m 
sheep extra $1.50 

McCLINTOCK’S SECOND 
With Notes and a copiou 
sheep extra, $1.50 

PROUDFIT’S PLAUTUS’S 
Fnglish Notes, By Rey 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 

ROBINSON’S GREEK LEXICON of the New Tes 
tament. Royal 8vo, cloth, $6; sheep extra 

6.50 

SMITH’S 

Part I, 


BOOK IN LATIN 
aud a Vocabulary 


BOOK IN GREFK 
Vocabulary, 12 


CAPTIVES With 
John Proudfit, Di 


(DR. WM.) PRINCIPIA 
A First Latin Course, comprehend 
ing Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book 
with Vocabuiaries By William Smith 
LD Revised and — ved by Henry 
Drisier, LL.D. 12mo, flexible cloth, 75 cts 
SMITH’S (DR. WM.) PRIN IPIA LATINA 
Part Il, A First Latin Reading Book, con 
taining an Epitome of Ca@sar’s Gallic Wars 
and L’Homond’s Lives of Distinguished Rom- 
ans; with an Introduction to Roman Anti- 
quities, Notes, and a Dictionary, By Wil 
im Smith, LL.D Revised and improved 
by Henry Drisler, LL.D, 12mo, tlexible 
cloth, $1.25 


LATINA 


e HARPER'S 


ya to the Publisher 


for Schools and Colleges, 


on appicatl 


8, person 








fos) 


Colleyale & Thevle 
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ST. VINCENT’S 





SHMINARY, 


Si. Vincent’s P. 0., Westmoreland Counly, 


This institution under the direction of the Fathers of the Order of 


t. Benedict, is situated in the western part of Pennsylvania, eight miles 


from Greensburgh, and forty-one from Pittsburgh, and rendered easily 


accessible from all parts of the United States by the Pennsylvania Centra! 


Railroad passing through its lands. The location is elevated and healthy, 


4 


ommanding an extensive and magnificent view of the surrounding 


untry. The buildings, having been lately enlarged, can accommodati 


two hundred and twenty-five students. 


The courses of studies established in the Coliege are—the ecclesiasti 


cal, the classical and commercial, besides an elementary school for 


beginners. 


TERMS: 


Tuition, board, bedding, washing and mending of linen, 


per session of 5 months, : . . ‘ $90.00 
Entrance Fee, . . - - . ° 5.00 
Tuition in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, _ - 8.00 
Tuition in French, Spanish and Italian, each, - - - 10.00 
Tuition in Drawing and Painting, - . : - . 9.00 
Vacation, when spent at the College, - - - - 28.00 


Music at Professor's charges. 


The academic year commences on the first Monday of September, 


and ends about the 1st of July. 


For further information or catalogues, address, 


Rev, ALPHONSE HEIMLER, 0. §. B, 


President. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS, — 


REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. BUTLER 


& COMPANY, 


No. 137 South Fourth Street, Philadelphi1, 





Mitchell’s New School Geogra- 

phies. 

MitcHetu’s First Lessons in GeoaRapny 
Foryoungchildren. Designed as an intro- 
duction to the Author's Primary Geogra- 
phy. With maps and engravings. 

Mircue i's New Primary Geoorapiy. Tl- 
Instrated by Twenty Colored Maps, One 
Hundred Engravings. Designed as an intro- 
duction to the New Intermediate Geogra- 
yhy 

~ New InNTerweptaTe GEOGRA- 
poy. For the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies. Illustrated by Twenty-three Copper- 
Plate Maps. and numerous Engravings. 

Mitcuecs’s New Scoot GEOGRAPHY AND 
Arias, A System of Modern Geography 
Physical. Political. and Descriptive ; accom- 
sanied by a new Atlas of Forty-four ‘ —— 

*late Maps. and illustrated by Two Hun- 
dred Engravings. 

Mitcuen.’s New Puysicat GrocRaPHuy 
with Thirteen Copper-Plate Maps, and One 
Hundredand Fifty Engravings. By Jou 
Beock iesry., A.M., Professor of Mathema- 
ticain Trinity College . 

Mircuens’s New Ovrirse Maps, A series 
of Seven Maps, handsomely colored and 
mounted, in size 24 by 25 inches, except the 
Map of the United States, which is 28 by 4s 
intien. They clearly and fully represent, 
at aylance, the Political Boundaries, Moun- 
tain-Systems, River Courses, Plateaus, 
Plains, and Deserts of the Earth. 

Mircuecy’s New ANcieNT Geoorarny. An 
eutirely new work, elegantly illustrated. 


Goodrich’'s Series of Schoo! His- 

tories, 

ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 

Goopricu’s PricroriaL History or THE 
Unirep Srares. A Pictorial History of 
tue United States, with notices of other 
portions of America. By 8S. G. Goopricu, 
author of * Peter Parley’s Tales.” 

Goopricu’s AmericaAN CutLp's PicToRtaL 
IlixToRy rue UNtrep States. An in- 
troduction of toe author s * Pictorial His- 
tory of the United States.’ 

Goopeicn s ProrortaL History oF ENGLAND 
A Pictorial History of England. By 5S 
G. GoopRicu 

Gooprica’s PrcrortaL History or Rome 
A Pictorial History of Rome, with sketches 
of the History of Modern Italy 

Goopricu’s PrcroriaL History oF GREECE. 
A Pictorial History of Greece, Ancient and 
Modern. 

Goopaicu’s ProrontaL History or France 
A Pictorial History of France. Revised and 
improved e lition. brought down to the pres- 
ent time 

Goopricu’s Partey’s Common-Scnoou Hts- 
rouny oF THe Wortp. A Pictorial His- 
tory of the World, Ancient and Modern 
By 8S. G. Goopricn, author of * Pictorial 
History of the United States,”’ ete 


OF 


Goopricn’s Prerontan Naturar Tistrory 
Elegantly illustrated with more than Two 
Hundred Engravings 


BincHaw'’s LATIN GramMwarR. A Grammar of 
the Latin Language For the use of 
Schools. With exercises and vocabularies. 
By Witttam Bineuam. A.M., Superinten- 
dent of the Bingham School 

BiIncHAw™'’s ENGLI<H GRAMMAR 
of the English Language. For the use of 
Schools and Academies With copious 
parsing sentences By Witiuiam Bine- 
Ham, A.M 

Coprre’s ELemMents oF Locic. Designed as 
& Manual of Instruction. By Henry Cor 
per, LL.D., Presideat of Lehigh Univer- 
sity 

Copree’s ELEMeNTs oF Rueroric 
as a Manual of Instruction 

Coprre’s ACADEMIC SrEAKER Containing 
a large number of new and appropriate 
Pieces for Prose Declamation, Poetical 
Recitation, and Dramatic Reading, care 
fully selected from the best authors, Ameri- 
can, English, and Continental 

Fleming & Tinpins’ Frencu Dictionary 
An entirely new and complete French and 
English and English and French Diction- 
ary, adapted to the present state of the two 


A Grammar 


Designed 


Languages, 1.400 pages, royal Svo, flae 
sheep 

Freming & Tinsins’ Frencu Dictionary 
Abridged. One vol. 12mo, 724 pages 


Hart's Exotish GRAMMAR \ Grammar of 
the English Language. By Joun 8. Harr, 


LL.D. 
Hart’s Constitution oF THe Uvsttep 
Srates. A brief Exposition oi the Consti- 


tution of the United States, in the form of 
Questions and Answers 

Hows’ Primary Lapies’ Reaper. A choice 
and varied Collection of Prose and Poetry, 
ad — to the canacity of Young Children 
By Joun W. 8. Hows, Professor of Elocu- 


tion 

Hows’ Juntron Laptes’ READER 

Hows’ Laptes’ Reaper 

Hows’ Lavies’ Book of READING AND Rect 
TATIONS 

Situa’s ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
mar on the Productive System 
WELL C. Switu 

SCHOLAR'’s COMPANION Containing 
cises in Orthography, Derivation, 
Classification of English Words 
vised Edition. By Rurvus W. Battey 

StockuHarpr’s Cnemistry. The Principles 
of Chemistry. illustrated by simple experi- 
ment By Dr. Junius Apotrn Strock- 
HaRDT, Professor of the Royal Academy 
of Agriculture at Tharand. Translated by 
Professor ©. H. Plerce of Harvard College 

TeNNeEY'’s GeoLoey. Geology for Teachers, 
Classes, and Private Students. By San- 
Born TENNEY, A.M.. Professor of Natural 
History in Vassar Female College. Illus- 
trated with Two Hundred Engravings 


English Gram- 
By Ros- 


Exer- 
and 
New Ke- 


Teachers and Boards of Education are respectfully invited to address the Publishers, as 
above, for further information rezarding these Books, all of which are eminently suitable 
fur the School-room 
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UMNERST OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


— — oe — 


THE EXERCISES WILL BE RESUMED AS FOLLOWS: 


IN THE SCHOOL OF ART, 


September 4, 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
September If. 


IN THE 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS 


AND 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


September 20. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


October 2. 


THE SCHOOL OF ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 


AND THE 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


October 17. 


oe 


Examinations for Admission to the Department of Science and Letters will 
take place in the Council Room on TUESDAY, September 19, at 94, A. M. 


For Circulars, enquire at the University, Washington square. 


ISAAC FERRIS, 


September, 1867 Chancellor, 
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GET THE MOST POPULAR 
Hotanical Ceat-Rooks, 


By ASA GREY, M. D. 


(Fisher Professor of Natural Science in Harvard University.) 


RAARAARAAAO 

Tis Seri f Text-Books presonts the latest and most accurate principles and developments 
of the scien and Supplies the most full, clear, and admirable apparatus for the study of 
Botany in Sch s, Academics, and Colleg’s, ever prepsred in this country, furnishing a compre 
heasive ¢ assification and description of all plants known among us for analysis 

For comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and clearness of dosé ription, accurate and scien 
tific analysis of plants, and boaaty of illustrations, fiw have no equal. 

How Plants Grow. 
A Botuny tor Young People and Comm on Schools, intended as a simple introduction to Structura 
Botany ; with popular Flora, or arrangement and description of Common Plants, both wild aud 
cultivated ; illustrated by 500 engravings. Smali 4to. 
Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology. 

With a Copious Glossary, or Dictionary of Botanical Terms, I!lustrated by 360 drawit 8vo 


Field, Forest, and Garden Botany. 


(Ia press, and will be ready in September.) This wili be an easy introtuction to a knowledge of 
i} the Common Plants of the United States (ast of the Mississippi), both wild and cultivated 


It will be the popular and most generally used Botanical Class-Book of the series, Svo 
Manual ee Botany of the Northern United States, &c. 
With twen'y plate strating the Sedges, Grasses, Ferns. &c. S8vo. 


Structural al Systematic Botany, and Vegetable Physiology. 


(Botanical Text-Bo»k.) Illustrated with over 1,300 cuts. Svo. 
Flora of the Southern United States. 
By A. W. Coarmay, M.D. l vol. 620 pages 


NEW BOOKS 


A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 
Arranged to facilitate the Experimental Demmstration of the facts of the science. Rv CHas. W 
Eviot and Frayk H. S1oxgr, Professors of Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Techno 
Iu cloth, l2mo, 645 pages 
Robinson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 


For High Schools and Colleges. Edited by I. F. Quivpy, A.M., LL. D. In sheep, 8vo, 472 pages 
Kiddle’s New Manual cf the Elements of Astronomy. 


Descriptive and Math matical, comprising the latest discoveries and theoretic views. witli 


directions for t s* of the Globes, and for studying the Constellations. By Henry Kippie 
A.M. In *loth. 12h 10, 254 pages 


logy 


Paradise Lost. 


A School Flition, with Explanatory Notes, prepared under the supervision of Prof. Torrey, of 
Harvard University In cloth, hali-bound, 18mo, 400 pages 


Correspondence and or lers will receive prompt attention 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


47 and 49 Greene Street, New York 
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COLLEG I 


CP TUE 


Christan Brothers 


ST, LOULS, MO., 1865-66. 





Tas Literary Institution possessesall th: alvantagss of an agreesbloanl heuthy location 
easy of access, being situsts lo. arising gooucd, a litle # sathiwest the Pa Rulroad t 
minus, in the city of St. Louis. Missouri. It wasfoanlelia ISSL by the Brothers of the Chris 
tian Schools, inco-porated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and empowered t» confer degrees an | 
watemical honors. However favorable the auspices under which it commenced its literary 
career, its progress sinc: has surpassed all anticipation. Growinz equal confidence 

lin the number of students, it has gone on extend its reputation litions have 

! > last year 











n made to the original buildings, The number of Students received within th 
amounted to more than 600, and many applicants were refused admission for want of room. 

Every possible attention s pid to whatever can contribute to the health an! happ'ness of its 
omates—ventilation, c.eanliness, spacious halls, dormitoirea refoctory, recreation halls for cold 
ar damp weather, &c., Ke 








The varions arts and sciences usually taught in colleges find here an appropriate p'ace in a 
system of elucation established by experience, conducted on the approved plan, and with 
2 devotedness commensurate with the greatness of the work engaged in. By reason of the 
great number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities and acquirements has be« 
attained, andthe frequent examinations and promotions beget emulation, the soul of advan 
ment, making labor a pleasure, and success certainty. 

The course of instruction pursued in the Academy is divide! into three departments: th> 
primary, the intermediate, and the collegiate. There is, besites, an exclusive y commercial 
course, offering rare alvantages to young gentlemen who intend to mike business their prof 
sion. Itis ifed into three classes, in which the chief place is given to ins ruction in Book 
thmetic, Geography, and History, Business Forms, and Correspondence, Epistolary 
4 Venma whip, &e., with Lectures on Commercial Law, Political Economy, &c. 
Diplomas can be obtained in the commercial department by such as merit that distinction 


o 





























The session commences on the last Monday in August,ant ends about th 
annual public examination, a distributioa of premiums, aad tie conferring of degress aud aca- 
demical honors. 

On the comp'etion of the course the degree of A. B. is conforred upon such students as, on 
examination, are found worthy of that distinction. The degree of A. M. can be obtaine | by 
s in the first degree after two years devoted to some scientific or literary pursuit, their 
haracter remaining unexceptionable 









The government is a union of mildness an! firmness, energy, an! kindness, a blending of 

t soli sede with fr sternal sympathy ; the resalts of which are contentment, gool ord or 

apo s The morals anid general deportment of the students are constant y watched 

over ; the Beothers preside at their recreations, and their comfort an! personal habits receive 
cvery attention. 














Entrance Fee, ... cccccccescccneqecsapecs 600%s0 c00eeeecee ov cccececcce $8 00 
Board and Tuition, “per session... eosccesorccoecece ones ‘ 
Washing : ec eocccecscsccceccocce Oe seccecccoece+cece 

l’hys ian’s Fe eeccecece onagncerieene (tekeeseveseonnes ceeee 8 00 
For Half Board paainedenen ; , sinevestewanns 100 60 
For Day >« —_—y Seaede keen eenngeOs60 6ned He neck cues seer nenene 60 09 
In the Senior Classes —— ; KHEd C0dee 4A0o eR GOOSS 40 00 
Vacation at the lustitution........... ee ae ee ae 


Music, Drawing, and the use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
= extra charges. 
B..—Pay ments semi-annually, and invariab'y in advance. 
Na deductions for absence, except in case of protracted illness or dismissal. 
‘rman, French, and Spanish languages, 








@g” No extra charges for the study of the G I 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Cnibersity of Albano. 








This School has now Turrz TermMsa YEAR. Tne First 
commences on the First Tuspay of September, the Seconp 
on the Last Tuespay of November, and the Tnirp on the 
First Tuespay of March each term continuing twelve weeks. 

Three successive terr.s constitute the entire course, and 
entitle the student to become a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete 
as to the instruction embraced in it. The method of teach- 
ing is by lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot 
Courts. Two lectures are given each day except Saturdays, 
and two Moot Courts held each week, at which causes are 
first argued by the previously appointed disputants, then dis- 
cussed and decided by the class, followed by the views of 
the presiding Professor. The law is taught both as a Science 
and au Art. 

The immense Law Library of the State is open to the stu- 
dents, under proper regulations, and all the terms of the 
Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals, the highest Courts ot 
this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

Phe Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
for three, $100, each payable in advance. The Professors, 
and leading topics upon which they lecture, are the following : 

Hon. Ira Harris, LL.D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal 
Law, Personal Rights. 


Amos Dray, LL.D, Personal Property, Contract, Commer- 
cial Law. 


Circulars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Albany, 
N. Y¥. 
Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL.D., President. 
Oritanvo Meaps, LL.D., Secretary. 
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_ MR. VAN NORMAN'S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Family and Day School 


FOR YOUNC LADIES, 


5 West Thirty-sighth street, New York, 


TWO DOORS FROM FIFTH AVENUE, 


The School Year extends from the fourth Thursday in September to the third Wednesday ia 
Ju The best facilities are afforded for the acqu‘sition of the Modern Languages and Musi 
" nch Language is spoken in the fam: Reference is made to the following gentlemen, 
w jaughters have been educated ia the School 
Me JOHN F. BUTTERWORTH, New York Rev. CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., New York 
Me GEORGE F. CLARK, do C. R, DISOSWAY. Esq do 
‘ EFFINGHAM COCK, do aly HATEIELD D.D., de, 
Carr. JOSEPH J, COMSTOCK, do How. HENRY J. RAYMOND, do 
5 JOHN B. DICKINSON, do tev. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., do 
} CYRUS D. FOSS, do Me. JAMES BEATTY, ‘ 
1 t. S. FOSTER, D_D., do, Rev. JOHN M. STEVENSON, D.D., do 
hn GEO. S$. HARE, DD, do Jvoce SIDNEY HUBBELL, Davenport, lowa 
Mk, CHARLES G, HARMER, do, Mr. AARON HEALY, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
\ CHARLES G_, JUDSON, do, Con, A. D. HOPE, Somerville, N. J 
Me. WILLIAM LECONFEY, do. GEO P. NELSON, Fsq., Scarsdale, N. ¥ 
EDWARD VANLERPOFL, M.D., do CHARLES H. QUINLAN, M D., Lake Forest, 
N \BRAHAM H. CARDOZA, do, lil 
} HARVEY B, LANE do, Me 'E. V . ROBBINS, Chicago. 
4 THEODORE McNAMEE, do Mr, AUGUSTUS F. SCOFIELD, Walden, N. Y¥ 
\ “AMUEL PERRY, do Me. EDWARD F,. STEWART, aaa Pa 
Al LEDS. PURDY, MLD do, Mr. OSCAR F. AVERY, Chicag 
( C. SCHWARZWAELDER, do, Hox. JAMES BISHOP, New Bruns me kK NIJ 
‘ ‘ENJAMIN J. BRADLEY, Lyons, N.Y Mr, THOS, W. CHACE, Providence, R, | 
Me. LEVI HM. BRIGHAM, Brooklyn N.¥ Mr. ORINGTON LUNT, Chicago, 
WILLIAM BURKITT, M.1)., Keokuk, Iowa Rev, JOHN MeCLINTOCK, D.D., LL.D., 
Ke F. R. CLARK, D.D., Greenwich, Ct Madison, N. J. 
hk W. DWIGHT, LL.D., Clinton, N.Y . Mr. HENRY MILLER, Sacramento, (al 
Me. HENRY H. HATHORN, Saratoga Springs. Prev. ena F. MESSICK, D.D., Somervy 
Me. C. C, NORTH, Sing Sing, N. Y. | _ 
J » MONCRIEF, New York. | Rev JOEL PARKER, D.D., Newark, N. J 
K WM.G.T SHEDD, DD. , New York. Rev. ASA D. SMITH, D b., Pres. of Dart 
K J. RALSTON SMITH, D.D,., do, } mouth Col. 
| JOHN GRAEF BARION, Professor in | Rev. Bishop THOMSON, D.D., Chicago. 
( ae of New York lioy. MOSES MACDONALD, Portland, Me 
Gen. CLINTON B. FIsK, St. Louis, Mo | 
I full rmiution s°¢ circular, for which address as above 
Rev. D.C. VAN NORMAN, LL.D., 


Principal, 
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487, 489, & 491 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Tus Iss7trtron, which has enjoyed a high and wide 
reputation ever since its foundation in 1838, has now rcecived 
from the Legislature of the State of New York a regular 
College Charter. The aim and purpose of the President and 
Trustces will now be to raise the standard of Ladies’ education, 
and to afford the best facilities for acquiring a thorough and 
complete training, not only in those studies and = aceomplish- 
ments which are generally comprised in female education, but 
also ia the classics and physical sciences ¢ in short, to bring the 
course of study as nearly as possible to the level of that of 
our young me ws colleges, 

With this view, provision has been made for the pursuit 
of the Greek 'L atin, German and French Languages. The classical 
course is mad» - ‘tional after the close of the $ Sophom« re vear, 
so that fon desirous of pursuing more fully other branches, 
either in modern languages or natural science, may have the 
opportunity of doing so . 

The fine arts form a separate and independent department 
of study, under the personal charge of Mr. PF. ob. Canprenren, 
and the supervision of Mr. Hustixetronx, President of the 
National Academy of Design. Drawing in outline f rms part 
of the regular course, but painting in oil or water-colours is not 
included, and is to be proseeuted by special studies. 

Physiology, and several allied branches, are to be formed 
into the Department of Home Philosophy, the aim of which 
shall be to teach, on the widest scale possible in such institution, 
thi 2] plicatious of science to the conduct of every-day life. 

in cont formity with the pl: in in the O_tp Rurcers INstitvTe, 
ie Comtncer will still maintain an Academie and a P reparatory 
School, at which children and young girls may study under the 
same system and influences as those of the CoLLrGe itself. 

The Terms inthe Preparatory Department are $100 per year; 
in the Academie $150, and in the College #200, with the excep- 
tion of the Senior year, when the expenses of graduation are 
added to the annual rate, so as to make it $250. 

For further information, application may be made in person 
or by letter to 


+) 


HENRY M. PIERCE, L.L.D., President. 
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THE 


GEN. PROT. EPISCOPAL S. S. UNION 


AND 


CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S CALENDAR 
FOR 1868, 


PRICE 3O CENTS, 


A VIEW OF THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
It has carefully corre-ted Tables of ths Russo-Greek Church, from the pen of the Rev. Mr 
Hale ; and Anna's of the Church in the [ivces 


of Connecticut, prepared by the Rev. Dr 
Hailman 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ee TE cn eis Henk Ase ede meeindue We sebd deetnonena ee <nee ee 69 cents. 
HOME OF THE TULIP, anu other Stories mat 








THE BEETLE ww, God's Servants No, 4, and other Stories 40 
SEE Re PP eres cocketscecesswnce coos ssesesss se . o-ee &@ 
LIFE OF BISHOP FREEMAN,...... iia? Te 
THE OLD CHURCH IN THE CORNE wnae i 
SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE. Part If : : 20 ‘* 
Titik MIND OF FRANCIS DE SALES (a book on religious life) 
RUTH AND AUNT ALICE ;a story on the Catechism, or the vows we ratify when confirmed— 
for children) 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PARISH LIBRARY, about 550 vols. 
THE JUVENILE LIBRARY, 32moe, about 70 vols. 
THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE, Monthly. 4 copies for $1.00. 
PHE CHILDREN’S GUEST, Monthly. %& copies for $1.00, 
IHE CHILDREN’S GUEST, Semi-Monthly. 4 copies for $1.09. 
Also, Cards, Tracts, Books of Family and Private Devotion, Sunday School Requi-ites 
Books ot Tistruction, 


A large assortment of Bibles and Prayer Books. 
The works of the Rev. Dr. Goulburn. 


Rooks suitable for Lenten reading ; also preparatory to confirmation, 
Staunton’s Ecclesiastical Dictionary, the best Church Dictionary published, 


Price $4.00 
In Press.—A New Book by A. L. O. E. 


Address orders and remittances to 


C. G. HOUSTON, Agent, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS), 





MA VHATTANVILLE, NEW YORK. 


This institution, incorporated and empowered to confer De 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, 
and physical development of students, The situation of the 
College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an 
clevated position oa the east bank of the Hudson, beside the 
village of Manhattanville, about eight miles from New York 


city. 


Its object is to afford the youth of our country the means of 
acquiring the highest grade of education attained in the best 
Americzn universities or colleges. While its conductors mean 
that the classic languages shall be thoroughly studied, they have 
resolved to give a prominence to the higher mathematics and 
natural sciences not hitherto received in any similar institution 
in this country ; thus combining the advantages of a first-class 


College and Polytechnic Institute. 


Before receiving any degree, the classical stuleat will be 
required not only to be able to translate with facility any classic 
author, whether Greek or Latin, whose style he has studied ; he 
must also be able to express his ideas orally as well as in writ- 
ing, with more or less fluency, at least in the latter lansuage ; 
whereas the mathematical student seeking similar distinction 
must extend his scientific knowledge so as to embrace the differ- 
ential and integral calculus, together with astronomy, chem- 
istry, &c. 


The Faculty believe that neither the classics nor the mathe- 


matics claim more earnest attention, in order to constitute a 
sound and practical education, than the vernacular language 
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and Nila and accordingly their study is never intermitted 
at this institution, but is continued throughout the whole course 
in every form which has received the approval of the most expe- 
rienced and successful educators, 

Besides being carefully instructed in the analytical principles 
of the language, every student is required not only to take part 
in oral discussions on rhetoric, logic, moral pLilosophy, &c., but 
he must also write English essays on various subjects, which 
are, in turn, suljected to the critic:sms of the whole class, as 
well as to those of the Professor having charge of that depart- 
ment, 

Although the regular preparatory schools of the college are 
the De La Salle Institute, 46 Second street, and Manhattan 
Academy, 127 West Thirty-second street, New York, another 
has been established at the college for the benefit of those who 
wish to send their children to the institution at an early age. 





TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of tem months ........-++- sess see $300 
TIN «0 5s nnn ncgumawenl Gee anuaauineantabiheunsds 4s ekabeasbiaeesdced 10 
SINE BNR... 4 co weasecehukhet* Gnas neehebes Shen ekeeeneaeehe ane ey eee 19 
Vacation at College ........ Ep ak POO A Oe peer me i Rey ee 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. 
Echool books at current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of 
five months—no deductions made when withdrawn during the 
term. The pocket-money of the student is deposited with the 
treasurer, 


Payment of half Session of five months in advance, 





The sessions commence on the first Monday in September 


and end abcut the 3d of July. 

A public examination of the students is held at the end of 
the session, and gentlemen are invited to examine theta then, 
and also during the class hours of term time, 


(«7 For particulars see Catalogue. 
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ve oe , 
5) oF S yl 
NEW YORK. 

Office, No. 26 Nassau street. corner of Cedar. 


DIRECTORS. OFFICERS. 


JAMES B.CoLGATE, 
of Trevor & Col- 
gate, Bankers 


President, 


jusTUSLAWRENCE, 


C. M. Depew, 
(late Secretary of 
State : 

‘ Vice-President, 

JUSTUSLAWRENCE, 
President. G. H. Scripner. 

G. TI. Scripner,. 
Vice-President 

Joseru T SANGER, Secretary. 

Merchant, No. 45 

Liberty strect. J.P. RoGers 

M. B. Wynkoop, 
of Wynkoop & 
Hallenbeck, 113 
Fulton street. Actuary, 

Rev. H.C. Fisu.D.D ft yy > \ \ eA ° R. C. Frost 
Newark, N. J ~ f : jd <i : 





K 

Ricup.W . Bogart 
Of O. M. Bog anit’ 
& Co., Bankers 


LuTner W Frost, ite “4 43 wae E. D. WHEELER, 
New York - _ M D 


PROFITS OF THE COMPANY ANNUALLY DIVIDED. 
ONE-THIRD OF THE PREMIUM MAY REMAIN UNPAID AS A LOAN. 
NO NOTES REQUIRED 
POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWED IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


INSURED HAVE THE WIDEST LIBERTY TO TRAVEL WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE. 


Policies issued to January 1, 1868, - - - - 5,593 
Amount insured, - - - . - - $15,873,300.00 
Income, - - - - - - - $1,138,302.70 
Dividend declared, January 27, i868, - - 40 per cent. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 


Lite Ansurance Company 
| City or New York. 
ERASTUS LYMAN, GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, 
President, Secretary. 
Assetsnearly . . . . .  . $3,500,000 


Annual Income for 1867 : , , . 2,050,000 
Policies issued in 1867—10,283 
Total Amountissued, over . . . $50,000 000 


POLICIES ISSUED FROM $1,000 TO $25,000 
On a Single Life. 
livery Desirable Form of Policy Issued. 
NEW AND ORIGINAL FEATURES INTRODUCED BY THIS COMPAYY IN 1836. 
NO RESTRICTIONS IN POLICIES AS TO TRAVEL OR RESIDENCE 


IN ANY PART OF THE CIVILIZED SETTLEMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
FREE PERMITS TO HVUROPE. 

No Extra Charge for Army and Navy Officers. 
NO BATRA CHARGE FOR CAPTAINS AND OFFICERS OF FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIP 5 
AND SAILING VESSELS SAILING FROM PORTS oF THE 
UNITED STATES AND EUROPE, 


No Extra Charge for Railroad Conductors, &c., 


AND MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES NOT OFFERED OR ALLOWED BY OTHER 
COMPANIES 
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ZATN A s 


Bite Eusurance Company, 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


38,000,000, 


Officers and Directors: 


E. A. Bulketey, Leverett Brainard, 
Austin Dunham, Robert E. Day, 


Gurdon W. Russell, Daniel W. Norton, 
Timothy M. Allyn, Thomas K. Brace, 
Appleton R. Hillyer. 


E. A. BULKELEY, PResIDENT. 
AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vicr-PresipEnt. 
T. 0. ENDERS, SecrETARY. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., 
Medical Examiner and Consulting Physician. 
Pim; lets containing rates of premium and information on the subject 
of Lit Insurance may be obtained at the office of the Company or from 


any cf its Agents 


Agencies of the Company can be obtained by applyiog at the cfiice either 


personel!y ol b: letter 
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LORD & TAYL OR. 


Nos. 461, 463, 465, and 467 Broadway, and 255, 257, 
259, and 26: Grand Street, 


Invite attention to their new and elegant stock of 


KFASTIIICONABLEE 


DRY GOODS, 


SPRING AND SUMMER, 


INCLUDING 


RICH SILKS, NOVELTIES IN DRESS GOODS, SHAWLS, 
MANTILLAS, SACQUES, &c. 


LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LINENS, &c., 


ALSO UPHOLSTERY AND HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GRAND STREET STORE ONLY. 
Carpetings, Oil Cloths, Mattings, Rugs: &c., 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 
BELOW USUAL PRICES. 


N. B.—On or before May 1st, the business at present carried on at Nos. 47 and 49 


Catharine street, will be removed to our other stores. Meanwhile the stock there will be 


closed out at a sacrifice to save the trouble of removal, 











